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CHAP. I. 

Of Syjlmt ef Lquah^, IFaUact. Ctniircet, 

To a perlbn \vh6 views the paft and prcfent 
ftates of mankind in the light in which they 
have appeared in the two preceding books, it 
cannot but be a matter of aftonifliment, that all 
the writers on the perfectibility of man and of 
fbciety, who have noticed the argument of the 
T^Jnrjr^n. q£ Tjnrpdation-., trfiit- it. alwai^s. 
flightly, and invariably reprefent the difficulties 
’ voi. II, B arffing 
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arifing from it as at a great and almoll immea- 
furable dlftancc. Even Mr. Wallace, who 
thought the argument itfcif of fo much weight 
as to deftroy his whole iyftcm of equality, did 
not feem to be aware, that,any difficulty would 
arife from this caufe, till the whole earth had 
been cultivated like a garden, and was incapable 
of any further inercafe of produce. Were this 
really the cafe, and were a beautiful iyftem of 
equality in other re/pedls prafticable, I cannot 
think that dur ardour in the purfuit of fuch a 
fcheme ought to be damped by the contempla- 
tion of fo remote a difficulty. An event at fuch 
a diftance might fairly be left to providence. 
But the truth is, that, if the view of the argu- 
ment given in this eflay bejuft, the difficulty, 
fo far from being remote, would be imminent 
.and immediate. At every period during the 
progrefs of cultivation, from the prefent moment 
to the time when the whole earth was become 
like a garden, the diftrefs for want of food 
would be conftantly prefling on all mankind, if 
they were equal. Though the produce of the' 
earth would be increafing every year, popula- 
tion wouM be fending fo incrcale much faHetr 
and the redundancy muft neceffarily be checked 

,by 
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by the periodical or conilant adlion of moral 
reftraint, ^icc, or milcr}. 

M. Condorcct's EfqutJJc d'un labkau htflorique 
dcs progrh deVeJp^tt hnmaht was written, it is 
faid, under the prclfurc of that cruel proferip* 
tion, which tcrpiinatcd m Ins death. If he had 
no hopes of its being feen during his life, and of 
its interefting France in his favour, it is a fingu- 
lar inftance of the attachment of a man to 
principles, which ever) da)*s c\perjencc was, fo 
fatally for himfi.ir, contr.ididling. To fee the 
human mind, in one of the moft enlightened 
nations of the world, debafed b) fucli a fermen* 
tation of difgufting paflions, of fear, cruelty, 
malice, revenge, ambition, madnefe, and folly, 
as would have difgraced the moft favage nations 
in the moft barbarous age, muft have been ludli 
a tremendous Ihock to his ideas of the ncccflary 
and inevitable progreft of the human mind, as 
nothing but the firroeft coiuidlion of the truth 
of his principles, in fpitc ol alj appearances, 
could have withftood. 

This pofthumous publication, is only a 
Sktich s mm.)} w.b.ub I.ie fvo- 

pofed fiiould be executed. It ncccftaril} wants 
therefore that detail and ajjphcation, which can 
alone prove the truth of any thcor}’. A few 
15 5 obfervations 
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obfervatlons wUl be fufficient to fhow, how 
completely this theory is contradicted, when It 
is applied to the real and not to an imaginary 
ftate of things. 

In the laft divifion of the work, which treats' 
of the future progrefs of man towards perfec- 
tion, M. Condorcet lays, that comparing in the 
different civilized nations of Europe the aClual 
population with the extent of territory, and 
obferving their cultivation, their induftry, their 
divifions of labour, and their means of fubfift- 
cnce, we fiiall fee, that it would be impdfTible to 
preferve the fame means of fubfiftencc, and 
confequently the fame population, without a 
number of individuals who have no other means 
of fupplying tliclr wants than their induftry. 
'Having allowed the ncccffity of fuch a clafs 
of men# 'and adverting afterwards to the preca- 
rious revenue of tbofe families, that would de- 
pend fo entirely on the fife and health of their 
chief,* he fa^s-very juftly, ** There cxifts then a 
“ neceiTary caufe of inequality, of dependence, 
and even of mifery, -which menaces without 

. • fist \\7!A, wi kwig ^preftauurrs, \ ^n3^^ Viere give t’lie 
fubaance ot fome of M. Condorcct’s fcntinicnts, and I hope 
lhat I fliall pot tnifteprerent them , but 1 refer the reader to 
the work itfejf, winch will amufeif it dg not convince him. 

ceafing 
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“ ceafing the mod numerous and aftive clafs 
“ of our fodetics.** The difEculty is juft and 
■well dated ; but his mode of removing it will, 
I fear, be found totally inefficacious. m 

By the application of calculations to the 
probabilities of life, and the iutcreft of money, 
he propofes, that a fund ftionld be eftablifiied, 
wliich ftiould 'afture to the old an affiftance 
produced in part by their own former iavings; 
and in part by the (avings of individuals, 
who in making the fame facrificc die be- 
fore they reap the benefit of it. The fame or 
a limilar fund ftiould give afliftance to women 
and'chlldren who lofc their hufbands or^a-. 
thers ; and afford a capital to thofe who were 
of an age to found a new* family, fufficient for 
the dcvciopcmcnt of their induftry. Tliefc 
eftabliftiments, he obferves, might be' made in 
the name and under the proteflion of the fo- 
ciety. Going dill further,” he fays, that by the 
Juft application of calculations, means might be 
found of more completely preferring a date of 
equality, by , preventing credit from being the 
cxcfulive privilege of great fortunes, .anrf yet 
giving it a bafis equally folid, and by rendering 
the progrefs of induftry and the adlivity of com-i 
merce left dependent on great capitahfts._ 

.Such eftabliftiments and calculations may ap- 
B 3 pear 
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pear very promifingupon paper; but when applied 
to real life, they will be found to be abfolutely 
nugatory. M. Condorcct allows, that a clafs 
of people which maintains itfelf entirely by in- 
duftry is ncceffary to every ftate. Why does 
he allow this ? No other reafon can well be af- 
figned, than becaufe he conceives, that the^ la- 
bour neceflary to procure fubfidence for an ex- 
tended population will not be performed with- 
out the goad of neceffity. If, by cftablifliments 
upon the plans that have been mentioned, this 
fpur to induftry be remdved ; if the idle and 
negligent be placed upon the fame footing with 
regard to their credit, and the future fupport of 
their wives and families, as the adlive and in« 
duftrious ; can we cxpe«^ to fee men exert that 
animated udivity in bettering their condition, 
** \Vhich now forms the mafter-fpring of public 
profperity ? If an inquifition were to be efta- 
bliflied to examine the claims of each individual,' 
and to determine whether he had or had not 
exerted himfelf to the utmoft, and to grant or 
refufe affiilancc accordingly, this would be little 
elfc than a repetition upon a larger fcalc of the 
Englifli poor laws, and xvouM be completely 
deftrudive of the true principles of liberty and 
equality. 


But 
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But indcpendcnth' of this great objection to 
thefc cftabhlhments, and fuppofmg for a mo- 
ment, that they would give no check to produc- 
tion, the greateft difficulty remains yet behind, 

^ Were every man furc of a comfortable pro- 
vidon for a family, aimo^lc^cn man would have 
one; and were the rifing generation free from 
the “ killing froft** of miferj', population muft 
Jncreafe with unufual rapidity. Of this M. 
Condorcet feems to be fully aware himfclf; 
and after having deferibed further improvements, 
he fays, 

** But in this progrcls of iiidudry and happi- 
** nefs, each generation will be called to more 
** extended ' enjoyments, and in confequence, 
** by the pUyfical conftitution of the human 
frame, to an incrcafc in the number of indi- 
viduals. Muft not there arrive a period then 
** when thefe laws equally ncceflary (liall coun- 
“ teraft each other; when the incrcafc of the 
** number of men furpaffing their means of fub- 
**. fiftcncc, the ncccflary rcfnlt muft be, either 
a continual diminution of happinefs and po- 
pulation — a movement truly retrograde ; or 
“ at leaft a kind of ofcillation between good and 
evil ? In Ibcieties arrived at this term, will not 
f this ofcillation be a conftantly fubfifting cau/e 
B 4 ** of 
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“-of periodical mifery? Will it not mark the 
5‘ limit, when all further melioration will be- 
“ come impofTiblc, and point orit that term to 
“ the perfedlibility of. the human race, which 
“ it may reach in the courle of ages, but can 
“ never pafs ?” He then adds, 

“ There is no per/bn who does not fee ho^y 
“ very diftant tfuch a period is from us. But 
“ (hall we ever arrive at it? It is equally im-. 

“ pofiiblc to pronounce for, or againft, the fu- 
ture realization of an event, which cannot 
“ take place but at ah aera, when the human 
“ race will have attained improvemcnti>,of which 
“ VV 5 can at prefent fcarcely form a conception.’* 
M. Condorcet’s piiSlurc of what may be cx* 
pcdlcd to happen, ■whetl the number of men 
iball furpafg their means of fubfiftence, is juflly 
drawn. The qfcillation which he deferibes will 
certainly take place, and will without doubt be 
a conftantly fubfifting caufe of periodical mifery. 
The only, point in which I differ from M. Con- 
dorcct in this defeription is, with regard to the 
period when it may be app.ied to the human 
race. M. Condorcet thinks, that It cannot pof- 
■fitAy k't. -applieTik-le, at an arm extTcme'iy dif- 
tant. If, the proportion between the natural 
increafe of population and food, which was 

ftated 
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ftatcd in the beginning of this eflay, and which 
has received confiderablo confirmation from the 
poverty that has been Ibund to prevail in every 
ftage of human fbciety, be in any degree 
near *thc truth ; it will appear on the con- 
trary', that the period when the number of men 
furpafles their means of ■fubfiftencc has long , 
fince arrived; and that this necefiary ofcilla- 
tion, this conftantly fubfifling caufe of pe- 
riodical mifery, has cxifted ever fince we have 
had any hiftorles of mankind, and continues to 
cxift at the prefent moment* 

M, Condorcct however goes on to fay, that 
Ihould the period, which he conceives to be fo 
diftant, cv,er arrive, the human race, and the 
advocates of the perfedlibility of man, need not 
be alarnacd at it. He then proceeds to remove 
the difficulty m. a manner, which I profefs not 
to underfiand. Having obferved, that. the ri- 
diculous prejudices of fuperfiition would by that 
time have ceafed to throw over morals a cor- 
rupt and degrading aufterity, he alludes either 
to a promifcuous concubinage, which would 
prevent breeding, or to fomething elfe as unna- 
tural. To remove the difficulty in this way 
will furely, -in the opinion of moft men, be to 
deftroy that virtue and puritybf manners, w'hich 

the 
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the advocates of equality, and of the perfedlibi- 
lity of man, profefs to be the end and objc6l of 
their \ievvs. 

The lafi: queftion which M. Condorcet pro- 
pofes for examination is, the organic perfecti- 
bility of man. He obferves, if the proofs 
which have been already given, and which, in 
their developcmcnt, will receive greater force in 
the work itfelf, are fufficient to eftablifli the in- 
definite perfectibility of man, upon the fuppo- 
fitlon of the fame natural faculties and the fame 
organization w'hich he has at prefent; what 
will be the certainty, what the extent of our 
hopes, if this organization, thefe natural facul- 
ties thcmfelvcs, be fufccptible of melioration ? 

From the improvement of medicine; from the 
ufe of more wholefbmc food and habitations ; 
from a manner of living, which will Improve 
the ftrength of the body by exercife, without 
impairing it by cxcefs ; from the deftruClion of 
the two great caufes of the degradation of man, 
mifery and too great riches ; from the gradual 
removal of tranfmifiibic and contagious difor- 
ders by the improvement of phyfical knowledge, 
rendered more efficacious by the progrefs of rea- 
fon and of focial order; he infers, that, though 
man will not abfolutcly become immortal, yet 

the 
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the duration between his birth and natural 
death will increafe without ceafing, will have 
no affignabJe term, and may properly be expref- 
fed by the word indefinite.' He then defines 
this word to mean either a conftant approach 
to an unlimited extent without ever reaching 
it; or an increafe in thc'immenfity of ages to 
an extent greater than any affignable quantity. 

But furely the application of this term in 
either of thefe fenfes to the duration of human 
life is in the higheft degree unphilofophical, 
and tot<dly unwarranted by any appearances in 
the laws of nature. Variations from different 
caufes arc effcntially diftin(fl from a regular and 
unretrograde increafe. The overage duration of 
human life will to a certain degree \ary from 
healthy or unhealthy climates, from wholefomc 
or unvvholefome food, from virtuous or vicious 
manners, and other caufes; but it may be fairly 
doubted, whether there has been really the fmal- 
left perceptible advance in the natural durjftion 
of human life, fince firft we had any authentic 
hiftory of man. The prgudices of all ages have 
indeed been diredlly contrary to tliis fuppofition ; 
and though I would not lay much ftrefs upon 
tliefc preiudices, they wdll in fomc meafure 

tend 
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tend to prove, that there has been no marked 
advance in an oppofitc dire^ion. 

It may perhaps be faid, that the world is yet 
Ib young, fo completely in its infancy, that 
it ought not to be expelled, that any difference 
fhould appear fo foon. 

If this be the cafe, there is at once an end of 
all human fcience. The whole train of reafon- 
ings from effects to caufes will be* deftroyed. 
We may fliut our eyes to the book of nature, as 
it will no longer be of any ufe to read it. The 
wildcft and moft improbable conjedfures may 
be advanced with as much certainty, as the moft 
juft and fublimc theories, founded on careful 
and reiterated experiments. We may return 
again to the old modd of philofophifing, and 
make fadls bend to fyftcms, inftcad of efta- 
blifliing fyftcms upon fadls. The grand and con- 
fiftcnt theory of Newton will be placed upon 
the fame footing as the wild and eccentric'hy- 
pothefes of Dcfcartes. In fliort, if the laws 
of nature he thus fickle and inconftant; if it 
can be affirmed, and be believed, that they will 
cliangc, when for ages and ages they have ap- 
peared immutable; the human mind will no 
longer have any incitements to inquiry, but 
* muft 
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rauft remain fixed in inacftive torpor, or amufe 
itfelf only in bewildering dreams and extra\a- 
gant fancies. 

The conftancy of the laws, of nature, and of 
effedfs ahd caufes, is the foundation of all hu- 
man knowledge ; and if, without any- previous 
obfervable fymptoms or indications of a change, 
wo can infer, that a change wdll take place, we 
may as well make any aflertion whatever; and 
think it as unreafbnable to be contradidled, in 
affirming that the moon will come in contact 
with the earth to morrow, as in faying that the 
fun will rife at its appointed time. 

With regard to the duration of human life, 
there docs not appear to .have cxifted, from the 
carlieft ages of the world to the prefent moment, 
the fmalleft permanent lymptom or indication 
of increafing prolongation. The obfervable ef- 
fedls of climate, habit, diet, and other caufes, on 
' length of life, have fumifhed the pretext for 
afferting its indefinite extention ; and the fandy 
foundation on which the argument reffs is, that 
becaufe -the limit of human life is undefined, 
becaufe you cannot mark its precife terra, -and 
fay fo far exailly fhall it go, and no further, 
therefore its extent may inefeale for ever, and 
be properly ttrmed indefinite or unlimited. 
• ’ But 
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But the fallacy and ah&tdlty of this argument 
willjfufficicntly appear from a flight examina- 
tion of what M. Condorcct calls the organic 
perfedlibility or degeneration of the race of plants 
and animals, which, he fays, may be regarded 
as one of the general laws of nature. 

I have been told, that it is a maxim among 
fome of the improvers of cattle, that you ijiay 
breed to any degree of nicety you pleafe ; and 
they found this maxim upon another, which is, 
that fome of the otispring will pofTefs the defir- 
able qualities of the parents in a greater degree. 
In the famous Lelcercerfhirc breed of fheep, the 
objc<?l^is to procure them with fmall heads and 
fmall legs. Proceeding upon thefe breeding 
maxims it U evident, that we might go on, till 
the heads and legs were evanefeent quantities ; 
but this is fo palpable an abfurdvty, that we may 
be quite fiirc, that the premifes are not juft, and 
that there rcall) is a limit, though w e cannot fee 
it, or fay cxaftly where it is. In this cafe, the 
point of the greateft degree of improvement, or 
the fmallefc fire of the head and legs, may be faid 
to be undefined ; but this is very different from 
unlimited, or from indefinite, in M. Condorcet’s 
acceptation of the term Though I may not 
be able in the prefent inftance to mark the 
. , ' * limit. 
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limit, at which further improvement will ftop, 

I can very eafily mention a point, at which it^ 
will not arrive. I fliould not fcruple to alTert, 
that were the breeding to continue for ever, the 
heads and legs of thefe flieep would never be fo 
fmail as the head and legs of a rat. 

It cannot be true therefore, that among ani- 
mals fome of the offspring will poffeft the de-, 
lirable qualities of the parents in a greater de- 
gree ; or that animals are indefinitely perfec- 
tible. 

The progrefs of a wild plant to a beautiful 
garden flower is perhaps more marked and 
ftriking, than any thing tliat takes place among 
animals ; yet even here it would be the height of 
abfurdity to affert, that the -progrefs was unli- 
' mited or indefinite. One of the moft ob/ious 
features of the improvement is the increafe of 
fize. The flower has grown gradually larger by 
cultivation. If the progrefs were really unli- 
' mited, it might be increafed, ad infinitum ; but 
this is fo grofs an abfurdity, that we may be 
quite fure, ,tliat among plants as well as among 
nnimaJs there is a lYmi't to improvement, 
though we do not exailly know where it is. 
It is probable, that the gardeners who contend for 
flower prizes have often applied ffronger dref- 
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iing without fuccefs. At the fame time it 
would be highly prefumptuous in any man to 
fay, that he had feen’thc fineft carnation or ane- 
mone that could ever be made to grow. He 
Itiight however aflert without the fmalleft 
chance of being contradi(^tcd by a future fadl, 
that no carnation or anemone could ever by 
.cultivation be increafed to the fize of a large 
cabbage ; and yet there arc affignablc quantities 
greater than a cabbage. No man can fay, that 
he has ieen the largcft car of wheat, or the 
largeft oak, that could ever grow ; but he might 
cafily, and with perfect certainty, name a point 
of magnitude, at which they would not arrive. 
In all thefe cafes therefore, a careful diftinftion 
fhould be made between an unlimited progrefs, 
■ and a prog’refs where the limit is merely unde- 
fined. 

It will be faid perhaps, that the reafon why 
plants and animals cannot increafe indefinitely 
in fizc is, that they -would fall by their own 
weight. I anfwer, how do we know' this but 
from experience ? from experience of th6 degred 
of ftrength, with which thefe bodies are formed^ 
I know, that a carnation long before it reached 
the fizc of a cabbage would not be fupported by 
its ftalk; but I only know this from my'cxpe- 
‘ ricncc 
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rience of the %vcakncfs and want of tenacity 
in the materials of a carnation flalk. There 
might be fubftances of the lame lize that would 
fupport as large a head as a cabbage. 

The reafons of the mortality of plants are at 
prelent perfedlly unknown to us. No man can 
fay why fuch a plant is annual, another biennial, 
and another endures for ages. The whole affair 
in all thcle calcs, in plants, animals, and in the 
human race, is an affair of experience ; and I 
only conclude, that man is mortal, becaufc the 
invariable experience of all ages has proved the 
mortality of thofe materials, of which his vifible 
body is made. 

“ What can we reafon but from what we know?** 

Sound philofophy will not authorife me to 
alter this opinion of the mortality of man on 
earth, till it can be clearly proved, that the hu- 
man race has made, and is making, a decided 
progrels towards an ifUmitable extent of life. 
And the chief reafon why I adduced the two 
particular inftances from animals and plants was 
to expafe and. Ubiftrate, iC L could, the fallacy 
of that argument, which infers an unlimited 
progrefs merely becaule Ibme partial improve- 
ment has taken^place, and that the limit of this 
improvement cannot be precilcly afeertained. 

VOL. II, c The 
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The capacity, of improvement in plants and 
animals, to a certain degree, no perfon can pof- 
flbly doubt. A clear and decided progrefs has 
already been made; and yet I think it appears,' 
that it would’bc highly ahfurd to fay, that this 
progrefs has no limits. In human life, though 
there are great variations from different caufes, 
it may be doubted whether, llnce the world be- 
gan, any organic improvement whatever of the 
human frame can be clearly afeertained. The 
foundations thcteforc, on which the arguments 
for the organic pcrfcdlibility of man reft, arc 
unufually weak, and can only be confidered as 
mere conjectures. It docs not however by any 
means feem impoffiblc, that, by an attention to 
breed, a certain degree of improvement ftmilar 
to that among animals might take place among 
men. Whether Intelledl could be communicated 
may be a matter of doubt ; but fize, ftrength, 
beauty, complexion, and perhaps even longevity, 
are in a degree tranfmiffiblc. The error does 
not feem to lie in fuppofmg a fmall degree of 
improvement poffiblc, but in not diferiminating 
between a fmall improvement, the limit of 
which IS undefined, 'and an improvement really 
unlimited. As the human race how-ever could 
not be improved in this way, without con- 
demning 
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demning all the bad fpecimens to celibacy, it is 
not probable, that an attention to breed fliould 
ever become general; indeed I know of no 
wcll-dirc<flcd attempts of this kind except in the 
ancient family of the Blckerftaffs, who arc faid 
to have been very fuccefiful in whitening the 
ikins and incrcafing the height of their race by 
prudent marriages, particularly by that very ju- 
dicious cro{s with Maud the milk-maid, by 
which fbmc capital dcfcdls in the conftitutions 
of the family were corrc<5led. 

It will not be ncccflary, I think, in order 
more completely to ihow the improbability of 
any approach in man towards immortality on 
earth, to urge the very great additional weight, 
that an incrcafc in the duration of life would 
give to the argument of population. 

M. Condorcct's book may be confidcred not 
only as a_lkctch of the opinions of a celebrated 
individual, but of many of the literary men in 
Trance at the beginning of the revolution. As 
fuch, though merely a ficctch, it feems worthy 
of attention. 

Many, I doubt not, will think, that the at- 
tempting gravely to contro\crt fb abfurd a pa- 
radox, as Ihe immortality of man on earth, or 
indeed even the perfcdlibility of man and fb- 
c 2 cicty. 
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ciety, IS a \^afl;c of time and ^^ords , and that 
fuch unfounded coiycflures arc heft anfwered 
by ncglefl I profefs, however, to be of a differ- 
ent opinion When paradoxes of this kind arc 
advanced by ingenious and able men, nc 2 ;le 6 l 
has no tendency to convince them of their mif- 
tahes Priding themfclvcs on what the} con- 
ceive to be a mark of the reach and fize of their 
ov’-n underftanding':, of the extent and com- 
prchcnfivencfs of their views, they will look, 
upon thia neglect merely os an indication ol 
poverty and narrownef? in the mental exertions 
of their contemporaries, and only think, that 
the world is not}ct prepared to receive their 
fubhme truth® 

On the contrary, a candid mveffigation of 
thefe fuhjedls, accompanied with a perfedt rca- 
dinefs to adopt any theory warranted b} found 
philofophy, may have a tendency to convince 
them, that m forming improbable and un- 
founded hypothefes, fo far from enlarging the 
bounds of human fcicncc, they arc contradling 
It, fo far from promoting the improvement of 
the human mind, they arc obftruding it they 
arc throwing us back again almoft into the in- 
finc} of knowledge , and weakening the foun- 
dations of that mode of philofophifing, under 

the 
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the aufpiccs of which fcicncc has of late made 
fuch rapid advances. The late rage for wide 
and unreftrained fpcculation feems to have been 
a kind of mental intoxication, arifing perhaps 
from the great and unexpected difeov cries, which 
had been made in various branches of fcicncc. 
To men elate and giddy with fuch fucccflcs, 
"every thing appeared to be wdthin the grafp of 
human powers ; and under this illufion they 
confounded fubjeCts where no real progrels 
could be proved, with thofc, where the progrefs 
had been marked, certain, and ackno^'-lcdged. 
Could they be perfuaded to fober themfehes 
with a little fcvcrc and chaftifed thinking, they 
would fee, that tlic caufc of truth and of found 
philofopby cannot but fuffer, by fubftituting 
wild flights and unfopported nflertions, for pa- 
tient in\ cfligation and w cU-authcnticatcd proofs. 



CHAP. TI. 


Of of Eftahtj, Gtdiun. 


Ix reading Mr. Godwin’s ingenious work on 
political jv\fticc, it is inapolTiblc not to he (Iruck 
with the fpirit and energy of his ftylc, the force 
and prccifion of fomc of his rcafonings, the ar- 
dent tone of his thoughts, and particularly with 
that iniprelTwc cameftnefs of manner, which 
gives an air of truth to the whole. At the fame 
time it muft be contefled, that he has not pro- 
ceeded in his inquiries witli the caution that 
'found philofophy requires. His conclufions arc 
often unwarranted by his prcmifcs. He fails 
fometimes in rcmo\ing objc<flions, which he 
liimlelf brings forw’ard. He relies too much on 
general and abCtraft propofitlons, which w ill not 
admit of application. And his conjectures cer- 
tainly far outftrip the modefty of nature. 

The iyftcm of equality, which Mr. Godwin 
propofes, is, on a firft view, the moll beautiful 
and engaging of any that has jet appeared. A 
meliofation of focicty to be produced merely 
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by reafon and 'conviction ‘gives more promifc 
of permanence than any change cfFedled and 
maintained by fq^ce. The unlimited exercife 
of private judgmCrftJs a dodtrine grand and 
captivating, dnd ha^a'-yaft fuperiority over thofe 
* fyftems, where every^ individual is in a manner 
the flave of the public.* The fuhftitution of 
benevolence, as the mafterfpring and moving 
principle of fociety, inftead of felf-lme, appears 
at firft fight to be a confummation devoutly to 
6e lifted. 7n fhorf, ic is fmpoi?rb/c to con- 
template the whole of this fair pi(5ture, without 
emotions of delight and admiration, accompa- 
nied with an ardent longing for the period of 
its accomphfbment. But alas ! that moment 
can never arrive. The whole is little better 
than a dream — a phantom of the imagination. 

' Thcfe “ gorgeous palaces” of happinefs and im- 
mortality, thefe “ folemn temples" of truth and 
virtue, will diflblve, ** like the ba/elcA fabric of 
a vifion," when we awaken to real life, and con- 
template the genuine Situation of man on earth. 

Mr. Godwin, at the conclufion of the third 
chapter of his eighth book, ipcalring of popula- 
tion, says, There is a principle in human fb- 
“ ciety, by which population is perpetually kept 
down to the level of the means of fubfiftence. 

c 4 Thus 
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** Thus among the wandering tribes of America 
“ and Afia we never find, through the lapfc of 
ages, that population has fo increafcd, as to 
“ render necefTary the cultivation ot the earth.*” 
This principle, which Mr. Godwin thus men- 
tions as fome myfterious and occult caufe, and 
which he does not attempt to inveftigate, has 
appeared to be the grinding law of ncccfiity — 
mifery, and the fear of mifcry. 

The great error, under which Mr. Godwin 
labours throughout his whole work, is, the at- 
tributing of almoft all the vices and mifery, that 
prevail in civil fbciety, to human inllitutions. 
Political regulations, and the cfiablilhed admi-* 
nifcration of property, arc, with him, the fruit- 
ful fourccs of all evil, the hotbeds of all the 
crimes that degrade mankind. Were this really 
a true ftatc of the calc, it would not feem an 
abfolutel} hopelels talk, to rcmo\c c\ll com- 
pletely from tlic world ; and reafon feems to be 
the proper and adequate inflrument for effcdling 
fo great a purpole. But the truth is, that 
though human inllitutions appear to be and in- 
deed often arc, the obvious and obtrulive caules 
of much mifehief to mankind, they are, in rea- 
lity, light and fupcrficial, in comparifon with 
thofc decpcr*featcd caules of evil, which rcfult 
•p. 4(>o, 8\o. ededit. 


from 
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from the laws of nature and the paflions of 
mankind. 

In a chapter on the. benefits attendant upon 
a fyflcm of equality, Mr. Godwin lays, The 
“ fpirit of oppreffion, the fpirit of fcrvility, and 
*' the fpirit of fraud, thefe arc the immediate 
** growth of the cftabliflicd adminiftration of 
** property. Tlicy arc alike hoftilc to intcllcc- 
tunl improvement. The other ^ ices of envy, 
** malice, and revenge, arc their infcparablc 
companions. In a ftatc of focicty where men 
** lived in tlic midft of plenty, and where all 
** lhared alike the bounties of nature, thefe fen- 
“ timents would inevitably c.xpirc. The nar- 
** row principle of fclfifhncfs would vanilh. No 
“ man being obliged to guard his little ftorc, or 
" provide with anxiety and pain for his rcftlcfs 
“ wants, each would lofc his individual cxift- 
** ence in the thought of the general good. No 
** man w'ould be an enemy to his neighbours, 
for they would have no fubjcdl of contention ; 
and of confequcncc philanthropy would rc- 
fume the empire which rcalbn afligns her. 
‘‘ Mind would be delivered from her perpetual 
** anxiety about corporal fupport; and free to 
expatiate in the field of thought which .is 
' . congenial 
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congenial to her Each ^ould aflift the in- 
quiries of all * ’ 

This would indeed be a happy ftate But 
that It IS merely an imaginary picture with 
fcarcely a feature near the truth, the reader, I 
am afraid, is already too well convinced 

Man cannot live in the midft of plent) All 
cannotlhare alike the bounties of nature Were 
there no eftablifhcd adminiftration of property, 
e\ery man would be obliged to guard with force 
his little ftore Scifiihncfs nould be triumph- 
ant The fubjc(£ls of contention would be per- 
petual Every individual would be under a 
conftant anxiety about corporal fupport, and not 
a fingle intclleil would be left free to expatiate 
in the field of thought 

How little Mr Godwin has turned his atten- 
tion to the real ftate of human fbcicty will fuf- 
ficiently appear, from the manner in which he 
endeavours to rcmoic the difficulty of an over- 
charged population He fays, ** The obvious 
“ anfwcr to this objc<3ion is, that to reafon 
“ thus is to foreiee difficulties at a great dif- 
tnnee Three fourths of the habitable globe 
arc now uncultivated The parts already cuUi- 
• Pol ucal Juflicc, b vn, c in, p 4^58 


vated 
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vatcd arc capable of immcafurabic improve- 
** merit. Myriads of centuries of flill incrcaf- 
ing population maj* pafs away, and the earth 
** be ftill found fufficient for the fubfiftence of 
its inhabitants.*” 

I have already pointed out the error of fup- 
pofing, that no diftrefs or difficulty would arife 
from a redundant population, before the earth 
abfolutcly refufed to produce any more. But 
let us imagine for a moment Mr. Godwin’s 
fyftcm of equality realized in its utmoft extent, 
and fee how foon this difficulty might bc*cx- 
pcflcd to prefb, under fo perfect a form of fo- 
cicty. A theory that will not admit of appli- 
cation cannot poffibly be juft. 

Let us fuppofc hll'thc caufes of vice and mi- 
feiy in this ifland removed. War and conten- 
tion ccaft. Unwholclbmc trades and manufac- 
tories do not cxift. Crowds no longer colle<fi: 
together in great and peftilent cities for pur- 
pofes of court intrigue, of commerce, and vi- 
cious gratification. Simple, healthy, and ra- 
tional amufements take place of drinking, gam- 
ing, and debauchery. There are no towns fuf- 
ficiently large to have any prejudicial efFe«fts on 
the human conftitution. The greater part of 
the happy inhabitants of this tcrrcftrial Paradift 
‘ Polu Jufiice. b. TU>, c. IX, p. 510. 


liv’e 
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live in hamlets and farm houfes fcattcred over 
the face of the country. All men are equal. 
The labours of luxury are at an end ; and the 
necellary labours of agriculture are (hared ami- 
cably among alt. The number of perfons and 
the produce of the ulland vve fuppofe to be the 
fame as at prefent. The fpirit of benevolence, 
guided by impartial juftice, 'will divide this pro- 
duce among all the members of focicty accord- 
ing to their wants. Though it would be im- 
poflible, that they (Irould all have animal food 
every day, yet vegetable food, with meat occa- 
fionally, would fatisfy the defircs of a frugal 
people, and would be fuffic’icnt to preferve them 
in health, (Irength, and fpirits. 

Mr. Godwin confiders marriage as a fraud 
and a monopoly.* Let us fuppofe the com- 
merce of the fexes cftablilhcd upon principles of 
the moft perfcdl fiecdom. Mr. Godwin does 
not think bimfelf, that this freedom would lead 
to a promifeuous intcrcourfc ; and in this J per- 
fc6lly agree with him. The love of variety is 
a vicious, corrupt, and unnatural tafte, and could 
not prevail in any great degree In a fimple and 
■\irtuous ftatc of fociety. Each man W'ould pro- 
bably felc(fh for himfelf a partner, to whom he 
* Polit. Juflice, b. viij, c. \iii, p. 49S ct feq. 


W ould 
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would adhere, as long as that adherence conti- 
nued to be the choice of both parties. It would 
be of little confcquencc, according to Mr. God- 
Min, how many cluldren a woman had, or to 
whom they belonged. Provifions and afiiftance 
would fpontancoufly floxv from the quarter in 
which tlicy abounded to the quarter in whicli 
they were deficient.* And every man accord- 
ing to his capacity would be ready to furnifli 
inftru(5lion to the fifing generation. 

I cannot conceive a form of focicty fo favour- 
ablc.upon the snIioIc to population. The irre- 
mediablencfs of marriage, as it u at prefent con- 
ftituted, undoubtedly deters many from enter- 
ing into this ftatc. An tmfliacklcd intcrcourfe 
on the contrary would be a mofl powerful in- 
citement to early attachments ; and as W’e are 
fuppofing no an.-riety about the future fupport 
of children to cxift, I do not conceive^ that there 
would be one woman in a hundred, of twenty- 
three years of age, without a family. 

With thefc extraordinary encouragements 
to population, and every caufe of depopulation, 
as we have fuppofed, removed, the numbers 
would ncccfiarily incrcalc fafter than in any 
focicty that has ever yet been known. I 
have before mentioned, that the inhabitants of- 

, * Political Jufticc, b.v5n, V. VJii, p- 504. 

the 
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fifteen years. 


Book iii. 

to double 
England is cer- 


(fiei'r numbers countiy than the back 

tainlya ^^„ica ; and as we have fup- 
fi-ttlements (fie ifland to be ally and 

noted every encouragements to have a 

^eholeftme, and tnc t, 

familyP" 

not double itfelf in lefs, if poffible. 


° ater even than in America, no pro- 
can be affigned, why the popula- 


than fifteen years. 


But to be quite fure, that 


do not go beyond the truth, we will only 
ftppofc the period of doubling to be twenty- 
fiveyeftfs; a ratio of increafe, which is flower 
than is known to liavc taken place throughout 
all the northern ftates of America. 

There can be little doubt, that the equaliz- 
ation of property v Inch wc have fuppofed, ad- 
ded to the ‘circumftancc of the labour of the 
■whole community being directed chiefly to 
agriculture, would tend greatly to augment the 
produce of the country. But to anfwcr the 
demands of a population incrcafing fo rapidly, 
Mr. Godwin’s calculation of half an hour a day 
would certainly not be fufiicient. It is probable, 
that the half of every man’s time nmll: be em- 
ployed for this purpofe. Yet with fucli or much 
greater exertions, a perfon who is acquainted 
with the nature of the foil in this country, and 
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■wha reflefts on the fcrtiht) of the lands already 
m cultivation, and the barrennefs of thofc that 
arc not cultivated, will be \cr} much dilpolcd 
to doubt, whether the whole average produce 
could poflibly be doubled in twcnt)-fi\c jears 
trom the prefent period The only chance of 
fuccels would be from the ploughing up moftof 
the grazing countries, and putting an end almoft 
entirely to animal food Yet this feheme would 
probably defeat itfclf The foil of England 
will not produce much without drcfling , and 
Cattle feem to be ncccflary to make that fpecics 
of manure, which befi: fuits the land 

Difficult however as it might be to double 
the average produce of the ifland in twenty-five 
years, let us fuppofe it cffc^cd At the expira- 
tion of the firft period therefore, the food, 
though almoft entirely vegetable, would be fuf- 
ficicnt to fupport m health the doubled popu- 
lation of 22 millions 

During the next period where will the food be 
found, to fatisfy the importunate demands of the 
increafing numbers ^ Where is the frefii land to 
turn up ^ Where is the drcfling neceflary to 
improve that winch is already in cultivation ^ 
There is no perfon with the fmalleft knowledge 
of land but would fa), that it was impoffible, 

that 
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,Mti,co-crogo produce of the country could 
iucreofed during tl.e fccond trvcnty-fne 
^cnrs by a qunnt.tj equal lo what it at prefent 
' Yet e \\ ill fuppore this mcreafe, bow- 

el cr improbibic, to take place. The exuberant 
flrcngfh of tiie argument allo^vs of almoft any 
cone effion. Even -n ith this conceflion howe\ er, 
there \\ou)cl be eleven millions at the expiration 
of the fccond term unprovided for. A quantity 
equal to the frugil fupport of 33 millions vv ould 
be to be divided among 44 millions. 

Alas 1 what becomes of the piiflurc, where 
men lived in the midft of plenty, where no man 
was obliged to 'provide with anxiety and pom 
for his rcftlcfs wants ; where the narrow prin- 
ciple of fclfiflincfs did not cxift ; where the 
mind was delivered from her perpetual anxiety 
about corpoial fupport, and free to expatiate 
in the held of thought which is congenial to 
her? This beautiful fabric of the imagination 
vanifhes at the icvcrc touch of truth. The 
fpirit of benevolence, chenflicd and invigorated 
by plenty, is rcpreffed by the chilling breath of 
want The hateful paflions that had vamlhed 
reappear .The mighty law of felf-picfervation 
expels all the fofter and more exalted emotions 
of the foul.i The tempt^tibnsc to cv'il arc too 
^ ftrong 
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ftrong for human nature to rcfift. The corn 
plucked up before It is ripe, or fccrctcd in unfair 
proportions; and the T^nolc black tram of vices 
that belong to faKchood arc immediately gene- 
rated. Provifions no longer flow in for the Sup- 
port of a mother with a large family. The 
children arc ficUy from^mfufficicnt food. The 
roly flulh? of health gives place to the pallid 
cheek and hollow e}c of mifery. Benevolence, 
) ct lingering in a few bofoms, makes fome faint 
expiring ftrugglcs, till at length fclf-lovc refumes 
his wonted empire, and lords it triumphant over 
the world. ' ^ 

No human Inflitutions, here e.x{fted, to the 
perverfenefs, of which Mr. Godwin afenbes the 
original fm of the woHl men.* No oppofition 
had, been produced by them between public 
and private good. No monopoly had been cre- 
ated of tboic adv antages, which rcafon dirciSs tb 
be left in common. No man had been goaded 
to the breach of order by Urtjufl laws. Benevo- 
lence had eftabhfhed her reign in all hearts* 
And jet in io fhort a period as fifty years, vio- 
lence, oppreflion, falfehood, mifery, every hate- 
ful vice, and every form of diftrels, which de- 
grade and fadden the prefent ftatc of fociety, 

* ‘ Poht. Jufltce, b. Till, e. lit, p.^40, 

VoL. II. D fteih 

0 
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fccm to have been generated by thc'moft impc- ' 
rious circumftanccs, by laws inherent in the na- 
ture of man, and abfolutcly indcpchdpt of all 
human regulations. 

If we be not yet too well convinced of the 
reality of this melancholy pi£turc,' let us but 
look for a moment iiiio the next period o^” 
twenty-five years, and we lhall fee 44 millions 
6f human beings without the means of fupport ; 
and at the conclufion of the firft century the 
population would be 176 millions, and tlie food 
only fufficient for 55 millions, leaving 121 mil- 
lions unprovided for. In thefe ages want indeed 
would be triumphant, and rapine and murder 
fnuft reign at large; and' yet all this time we 
are fuppofmg the produce of the'earth abfolutely 
unlimited, and the yearly incrcafe greater than 
the boldeft fpeculator can imagine. / 1 ‘ 

This'is 'undoubtedly aycry different View" of 
the difficulty arifmg from the principle of po- 
pulation from that which Mr. Godwin 'gheV, 
when' he' fay's, “Myriads of centuries 'of ftill 
‘‘ incrcafing population may^pafs away," and' Sie 
“ earth "be {till, found fufficient ifor the fubfift- 
“ ence of its inhabitants.” ^ ~ 

‘•lam fufficicnfly aware, that the redundant 
millions which I have mentioned could never 
' . have 
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-have cxiftqd. It is a pcrfeftly juft obfervatlon * 
of Mr Godwin, that ** there is a principle in 
^ ** human /bciety, by W^ich popbiation is pcr- 
petually kept down to the level of the meahs 
** of fubfiftcncc/'j ‘The foie qlicftion is, what 
is this principle ? Is it foihc dbfeure and occult 
caufc ? Is it fomc myfterious interfererice of 
Heaven, which at a certain period ftrikes the 
tnen with impotence, and the women with bar- 
fennefs ? Or is it a caufc open to our refcarches, 
within our view; a caufc which has conftantly 
been obfer\'cd to opcratc> though with varied 
force, in cycry ftate in which man has been 
placed ? Is It not mifery, and thO fear of mifciy', 
the neceftary and inevitable refults of the laws 
of nature, wliicli human inftitutions, fo far from 
aggravating, .have tended coufiderably to miti- 
gate,'though they can never remove ? - ’ 

Jt may be cUrlqus to oblcn^e in the cafe that 
we have been fuppofing, how fomc of the prin- 
cipal Jaws, which at prefent govern civilized fb- 
ciety, would be fucccflivcly dictated by the moft 
imperious ncccffity.-- As man, according to Mr. 

w the. e.s^2lVase. wC the. impreChowt tw 
which he Is fubje^, the goadings of want could 
not continue long, before feme violations of 
public or private flock would neceffarily take 
' t> s place. 
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place. As thefc \iolations incrcafed in number 
and extent, the more a<fllvc and coraprchcnfivc 
intellcifis of the fociety would fooii perccire, 
that, while the population was faft increafing, the 
5 early produce of the country would Ihortly 
begin to diminilh. The urgency of the cafe 
would fuggeft the ncceflity of fome immediate 
meafurcs being taken for the general fafet). 
Some kind of convention would be then called, 
and the dangerous fituation of the country ftated 
in the flrongeft terms. It would be obfer\’cd, 
that while they lived in the midft of plenty it 
was of little conrequcncc.who laboured the Jeaft, 
or who poflclTed the lead, as every man was 
pcrfc^lly willing and ready to fupply the wants 
of his neighbour. But that the queftion was 
no longer whether one man fhould give to an- 
other that which he did not ufc himfclf ; but 
whether he fhould give to his neighbour the 
food which was abfolutcly neceffary to his own 
cxiflcnce. .It would be rcprcfcntcd, that tlie 
number of thofe who were in want very 
greatly exceeded the number and means of thofe 
who fhould fupply them ; that thefe prefling 
uants, which, from the date of the produce of 
the country, could not all be gratified, had oc- 
•cafioncd fome flagrant violations of juftice ; 

. that 
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that thcfc eolations had - already, checked the 
mcrcafc of food, and would, if they were not by 
fomc means or other prevented, throw the 
whole community into confufion ; that impe^ 
nous nccclTity feemed to diftatc, that a yearly 
increafe of produce Hiould, if pofliblc, be ob- 
tained at all events ; that, in order to effc^l this 
firft great and indifpenfablc purpofe, it would be 
advifable to make a more complete divlfion of 
land, and to fccure every roan’s property againft 
violation by the ftiofl powerful fanftions. 

It might be urged perhaps, by fome objectors, 
that as the futility of the land incrcafcd, and 
various accidents occurred, tljc (hares of fomc 
men might be much more than fufficicnt for 
their fupport ; and that when the reign of fclf- 
love was once cftabliflicd, they would not dil^ 
tribute their furplus produce without fomc com- 
penfhtion in return,' , It would be ' obferred m 
anfwcr, that this was an inconvenience greatly 
ro be lamented; but that it was an evil which 
would bear no compaiifon to the black train of 
diftrefles inevitably occafioned by the inlecurity 
of property ; that the quantity of food, w'hich 
one man could conlume, was ncccflarily limited 
by the narrow capacity of the human ftomach ; 
;f vvas certainly not probably, 'ihat he Ihould 
i> 3 throw 
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throw avyay the reft ; and if he exchanged his 
iurplus produce for the labour of others, this 
would be better than that thefe others fhould ' 
ablblutely ftarve. 

It feems highly probable therefore, that an 
adminiftration of property,’ liQt very different 
from that -vYhich prevails in civilised Hates at 
prefent, would be cffabliftied as the beff though 
inadequate remedy for the evils, Which were 
preffing on the fociety. ! 

The next fuhjcH which would come under 
difcuffion, intimately conncdlcd with the pre- 
ceding, is the commerce of the fexes.' It would 
be urged by thofe who had turned their atten- 
tion to the true cjiulc of the difficulties under 
which the community laboured, that, while 
evciy man felt fccure, that all his children would 
be well provided for by general hcnevolcncc, the 
powers pf the earth Would he abfolutely inade- 
quate to produce food for the population which 
would qnfue ; that, even if the -yvl^ole attention 
and labour of the fociety w^re direfted to this 
foie point, and if by the moft perfedt fecupty of 
property; and every other encouragement that 
could be thought of, the greateft poffiblc increafe 
of produce were yearly obtained, yet Hill the 
increafe of food would by no means keep pace 

with . 
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.with the much more rapid incrcafe of popula* 
tion ; that feme check to population therefore 
was imperioufly called for; that the moll natu- 
ral and obvious check /eemed to be, to m^kc 
every man provide for his own children; t]]at 
this would operate in Ibme rclpcft as a meafure 
and a guide in the incrcafe of population, as it 
might be expelled, that no man would bring 
beings into the world for whom he could not 
find the means of fupport ; that, where this not- 
w'ithllanding was the cafe, it feemed necflTary 
for the example of others, tha*’ the difgracc and 
inconvenience attending fuch a condpfl fhould 
fall upon that indUidual, who Had thus incon* 
Hdcrately plunged himfelf and his innocent 
children into want and mifery. 

The inflitutlon of marriage, or at Icall of 
fomc exprefs or implied obligation on every man 
to fupport his own children, feems to be the 
natural refult of thefc rcalbnings in a commu- 
nity under the difficulties that we have fup- 
pofed. s 

The view of thefe difficulties prefents us 
with a very natural rcalbn, why the dllgrace 
which attends a breach of chaftity fhould be 
greater in a woman than in a man. „It could 
not be expcdlcd, that women fhould have re- 
p 4 fources 
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fourccs fufficient to^fupport their own children. 
When, therefore, a woman had lived with a man, 
who had 'entered into no compaft to "maintain ‘ 
her children ; and, aware of the mcohvchienccs 
that he might bring uporf himfclf, had defcrtcd 
her, thefc children muft neceflarily fall upon the 
fbciety for fupport or ftarve. And to prevent 
the frequent recurrence of fuch an inconveni- 
ence, as it would be highly unjuft to punifli fo 
natural-'a fault byperforial reftraint or indidion, 
the* men might agree to punifli it with difgrace, 
•The offence is befides more obvious and con- 
ipicuous in the woman, and left liable to any 
miftake. The father ofta child may-not always 
be known j but the fame uncertainty cannot 
'cafily cxift with regard to the mother. Where 
the evidence of tlic offence was moft complete, 

. and the inconyenicncc to the focicty, at the 
fame time, the greateft, there, it was agreed, 
that the largcft fhare of blame fliould fall. The 
obligation on every man to fupport his cliildrcn 
the focicty would enforce by pofitivc laws ; and 
tbc greater degree of inconvenience or labour, to 
which a family would neceflarily fubje<ft him, 
added to fome porrion of dilgrace, which every 
|iuman being muft incur who leads another into 

. unhappi- 
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Mnliappincfs, might be confidercd as a fufficient 
puniftimcnt' for the man. 

That a woman fbould at prefent be almoft 
driven from fociety for an offence, which men 
commit nearly with impunity, feems to be un- 
doubtedly a breach of natural jufticc. But the 
origin of the cuftom, as the moft ob\ious and 
cffedlual method of preventing the frequent re- 
currence of a ferious inconvenience to a com- 
munity, appears to be natural, though not perhaps 
pcrfeftlyjuftifiablc. This origin how ever is now 
loft in the new train of ideas, that the cuftom 
has fmcc generated. What at firft might be 
dilated by ftatc neceffity is now fupported by 
female delicacy ; and operates with the greateft 
force on that part of the focicty, where, the 
original intention of the cuftom were preferred, 
there is the leaft real occafion for it. ^ ‘ 

When thefe two fundamental laws of fcciety, 
the fecurity of property^ and the Inftitutfon of 
marriage, were once eftabhlhcd, inequality of 
conditions muft ncccflarily follow. Thoft who 
were bom after the dI\i{ion of property would 
come into a w’orld already pofleffed. If their 
parents, from having too large a family, were 
unable ‘to give them fufficient for their flipport, 
what could they do in a world where every thing 

"vas 
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%vas appropriated } Wc have feen the fatal ef- 
fe£ls that would rcfult to focicty, if every man ^ 
had a valid claim to an equal lharc of the pro- ' 
ducc of the earthi The members of a family, 
which was grown too large for the original di- 
vilion of land appropriated to it, could not then 
demand a part of the ftnplus produce of others 
as a debt of juftice. It has appeared, that from 
the inevitable laws of human nature fomc hu- 
man beings will beexpofed to want. Thefe 
are the unhappy perfons, who in the great lottery 
of life have drawn a blank. The number of 
thefe perfons w’ould foon exceed the ability of 
the furplus produce to fupply. Moral merit is 
a very difficult criterion except in extreme cafes. 
The owners of furplus produce would in gene- 
lal feck feme more obvious mark of diftin6lion ; 
and it feems to be both natural and juft, that, 
except upon particular opcafions, their choice 
ftouli fall upon thofc \yhQ were able, and prO- 
feffed themfclvcs willing, to exert their ftrength 
in procuring a further furplus produce, which 
would at once benefit the , community, and 
enables the proprietors to aftbrd .afliftance to 
greater numbers. AU who . were .in want of 
food would be urged ,by imperious neceflity, to 
offer their labour m exchange for'*this->articJe, 

I ' fQ 
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fo abfolutely neceflary to cxlftence.- > -The fun4 
appropriated to the maintenance of labour would 
be the aggregate quantity of food polTefled by 
the owners of land beyond .their own confump- 
tion. . When the demands upon this fund were 
great and numerous it jWould naturally be di- 
vided into’ very* foiall lhares. Labour would be 
ill paid. Men would ofier to work for a bare 
rubfillencc; and the rearing of families would be 
checked by ficknefs and miferj'. On the con- 
trary, when this fund was increafing faftj when 
it was great in proportion to the number of 
claimants, it would be divided in much larger 
ihares. No man would exchange his labour 
without receiving an ample quantity of food in 
return.. Labourers would live in cafe and com- 
Jort, and would confquently be able to rear a 
numerous and vigorous offspring. 

On the' ffatc of this fund, the happinels or the 
degree of milct^’, prevailing among the lower 
clafles of people in every known ftate, at prefent, 
chiefly dcpehds ; and on this happineft or degree 
of mifery, depends principally the increale/ fta- 
"tionarincls, or hecreale ol population. ‘ - ' 

- And thus it appears, that a fbciety conftituted 
according to the moll beautiful form that ima- 
cination can conceive, with benevolence for its 


moY)ng 
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fnbvlng principle inftead of fdf-lovc, and with 
fcvery' evil difpontion in all its members cor- 
reded by reafon, not force, would from the in^ 
evitable lav-’s of nature, and not from any origi- 
nal depravity of man, or of human inftitutions, 
degenerate in a very fliort period' into a foclcty 
conftruded upon a plan not clTcntially different 
from that •\\hich prevails In every known ftatc 
at prefent ; a fociety, divided into a clafs of pro- 
prietors and a clafs of labourers, and with fclf- 
love for the mainfpring of the great machine. 

‘ In the fuppofition'which I have made, I have 
undoubtedly taken' 'the incrcafe of population 
fmaller, and the increafe of produce greater, than 
they.rwlly would be. ’No reafon can be affigned, 
•why, lunder the circumftances fuppofed, popu- 
lation fhould not incrcafe faftcr *than in any 
known inftancc.; ' If then we were to take the 
period of .doubling .at fifteen years inflcad of 
twenty-five years, ;;and refled upon the labour 
neceflary to 'double' the produce in fo.ihort a' 
time, even' if. we’ allow it pofliblc ; we'^may 
Venture to j)ranouhcc with certainty, that, if 
Mr. Godwin’s fyftcm of fociety were eftablifhed 
in'iits '•utmoft’perfedion, inftead of m’yrmds of 
centuries, not thiity ycars'could clapfe before its 
r' ) . / , 3 V- T ^ , 'Utter 
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tter defbudion from the fimplc principle of 
topulation. ‘ ' 

I have taken no notice of emigration in this 

ilacc, for obvious reafbns* If-fuch focieties were 
. 1 - 

nftituted in other parts of Europe, thefe coun- 
tries would .be' 'under Athe fame .difficulties 
with regard to population, -and could admit no 
frefti members into^ their bofoms. ^ If .this^beaJU- 
tifulfbcicty were confined to pur ifland,^it muft 
have .degenerated llrangeljr frdm'its^ original pu^ 
rity, and adrninifter but a vcTy fmallpprtion of 
the happinefs it propofed, before any ..off its 
members ^%YouId. voluntarily confcnt.to Icave-it, 
and live- under fuch governments as at prefent 
cxift ih^ Europe, ,or,,fabmit. to, the. extreme 
hardfhips of firfc fettlcrs in' new region’s.. ^ , 
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’ ‘ ’ OhfervathntoHihe Reply of Afr.Gadvjin. 

M Godwin in a late publication has re- 
plied to’thofe parts of the Eflay on the Princi- 
ple of Population, which he thinlcs bear the 
hardeft on his fyftem. A few remarks on this 
reply will be fufEcient, 

In a note to an early part of his pamphlet he 
obferves, that the main attack of the cflay is not 
direfted againft the principles of his work, but 
its conclufion.* It may be true indeed, that, as 
Mr. Godwin had dedicated one particular chap- 
ter towards the conclufion of his work to the 
conlideration of the obje<ftions to his lyftem 
from the principle of population, this particular 
chapter is moft frequently alluded to : but cer- 
tainly, if the great principle of the elTay be ad- 
mitted, it afFeds his whole work, arid cfTentially 
alters the foundations of political juftIcCi A 

‘Reply to the attacks of Dr. Parr, Mr. Macklntofli, the 
author of an i.fiay on Population, arid others, p. xo. 

. - gre 
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^i’kat part of Mr. Godwin's book confift^ of uA 
abufe of human inftitutions, as produdiv'e* of all 
or moll of the evils which affltd Ibcietyl 'The 
acknov^ledgment of a^'new and totally uricon'- 
lidcrcd'^ caufe of milery-Would evidently- altcf 
the Itate of thefc arguments, and make it abfo- 
lutcly'neceflary, that they fiiould bc^ithcr'ncwly 
modified or entirely teje^led. 

~ In lh6 firll book of Political 'Juftice/chap' lii; 
entitIed,l^'TJic Spirit' of '‘Political' Ihftitutions/* 
Mr. Godwin obferves, that’*' Two of the greatcll 
** aWfes ‘relative to llic interior policy of nation?; 
-which* at this time' prevail in the world] con- 
fill' in the irregular transfer of property,^ either 
’“firll^by violence,' orfecondly by fraud." And 
he ‘goes on to fay, that, if there ezifled no defire 
in ‘ individuals to poflels themfelves of the fub- 
ftance of others, ^nd if every man could] wi.th 
perfeft facility 'obtain the nccclTarics of life, 
civil focicty might become what poetry has 
feigned of the golden age. Let us inquire, he 
fays, into the principles to -v^hich thefc evils arc 
indebted for exiftcncc. After acknowledging 
the truth of the principal argument in the cflay 
on population,! do not think, that he could flop in 
this inquitf^t mere human inftltutions. Many 

other 
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other parts of his work tvould be affected by 
this confideration. in a iitnilar manner. 

As Mr. Godwin icdms dilpofcd to undcr-v 
ftand, and candidly to admit .the , truth o( 
the principal argument in the cflay, I (tt\ the 
more mortified, that he fhould think it a fair 
inference from my pofitions, that the political 
fuperintendents of a community arc bound to 
cxcrcife a paternal vigilance and care over the 
two great means of advantage and fafety to 
mankind, milery and vice;. and that no ^vil is 
more to be dreaded, than that we- Ihould have 
too little of them in the world, to confine the 
principle of population w’lthin its proper’ fphere." 

I am at a lofs to conceive, what clafs.of- evils 
Mr. Godwin imagines i? yet behind, ^ which 
thefe falutaryvChccks are- to prevent. ;/For,* my 
own part I know -.of nO, greater evils than vice 
and milery; and'the’lblc queftion isrcfpedling 
the moft -effeaual mode. of diminilhing.thcm. 
The only-^rcafon why I objcdl to Mr. Godwin’s 
lyfiem is my full conviflion, that an attempt to 
execute it would very greatly increafe.the quan- 
tity of vice and mifery.'in fociety. If Mr. God- 
win will undo this 'convldlion,. and- prove to 
me, though it be only in theory, provided that 

• Reply, &c. p. 6o. 
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theory be confiftent artd Tolinded bti'a know- 
ledge of human nature, that* Jus fj'ftem will 
really tend to drive vice and mifery from the 
earth, he may depend upon having me one of its 
ftcadieft and warmeft advocates. 

Mr. Godwin obferves, that Kc Ihould natu- 
rally be difpofed to pronounce that man ftrangely 
indifferent to fehemes of extraordinary' improve- 
ment in focicty, who made it a conclufive argu- 
ment ’againft them, that, when they W4rc real- 
ized, they might peradventure be of no perma- 
nence and duration.'- And yet, what is morality 
individual or political, according to Mr, God-', 
win’s own definition of it, bdt a calculation of 
confcquenccs ? Is the phylician ’the ’patron of 
pain, who advifes his patient to bear a prefent 
evil, rather than betake himfelf to a remedy, 
which, though it'might give momentary relief, 
would "afterwards greatly aggravate all the 
fymptoms ? Is the moralift (o be called an ene- 
my to pleafure, becatifc he recommends to a 
young 'man juft entering into life not to ruin 
his health and patrimony in a few years by an 
of prei^C gnrtfrA:in:mrT!>’> ierC ftr eatno- 
mize his enjoyments, that he may fpread them 
over a longer period ? Of Mr. Godwin’s fyftcm, 
according to the prefent arguments by which it 
,-VOL. Tl. E is 
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isiupported, it is not enough to fay, peradven^ 
'pure it will be of no permanence ; but we can 
^onounce with certainty ^ that it will , be of no 
permanence: and under fdch circumftanccs an 
attempt to execute it would unqucftionably be 
a great political immorality. . '' 

% Mr. Godwin obferves, tliat, after recovering 
•from the firft imprcfllon made by the ElTay on 
•Population, the firfl tiring .that is apt to ftrike 
cyery rcHefling mind is, that the excefs of power 
in thc'principlc ^of population over the principle 
of fubfiftcncc has never; in ^ any paft inftance, 
ih''ar.y quarter or-age .of^the w'orld, {produced 
thofe great and aftonilbing cfTeifls, that total 
breaking up of lall the.ftru^lures and maxims of 
fociety, .which thc.effay leads us to expert from 
it in certain calcs in future, f Xbis is undoubt-* 
cdly true ; and the rcalbn is, that in no paft in- 
ftance, nor in any quarter or^age of the wprld, 
has an attei^pt h^en made to^ eftabhfh fuch a 
J^ftem as Mr. Godwin’s ; and, ■without an at- 
tempt of this riaturC none of thefc great efferts 
.will follow. The convulfions of; the focialjlyf- 
tem, jlcfcribed in the laft chapter, -jappeafed, by 
nikmd._of'irrcfiftible neceffity, to > terminate, in 
thcfeftabliflimciit df th$ laNysjof property-and 

■> 3 .marriage ; 
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fnarriage ; but in countries TPhtfc thefc laws ar$ 
already cftablifhcd, as they arc iti all the Com- 
mon conftitutlons of fociety with which -we are 
acquainted, the operation of the principle of po- 
pulation will always be filcnt and gradual, and 
not difTcrent to what we daily fee in our own 
country. Other pcrfbnS befidc Mr. Godwin 
have imagined, that I looked to certain periods 
in future, when population would exceed the 
means of fubfiftcncc in a much greater degree* 
than at prefent, and that the evils arifing from 
the principle of population vvcrc rather in con- 
templation than in cxiftcncc ; ’ but this is a total 
mifconccption of the argument,* Poverty, and 
not abfolute famine, is the fpecific cffedl of the 
principle of population,' as I have before endea- 
voured to fliow. Many countries* ard now fuf- 
fering all the evils, that can ever be cxpc£fcd to 
flow from this''principle ; and even if we were 
arrived *^at the abfolute limit to ail further in- 
crealc of produce, a point which v?e Ihall cer- 
tainly never reach, I fliould by no means expert, 
that thefe evils would be in any marked man- 
ner aggravated. The increafe of produce in 
moft European countries is fo very flow com- 

■ In other parts of his Reply,* Mr.' Godwin does not fail 
into this error. 

E 2 
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pared with what would be required to fupport 
an unreftri(fled tncreafe of people, that the f 
checks, which arc conftantly in adlion to repre/s 
the population to the level of a produce increaf- 
ing fo llowly, would have very little more to do 
in wearing it down to a produce abfolutcly fta- 
tionary. • 

' But Mr. Godwin fays, thit, if he looks into 
thopaft*hiftory df the world, he does not fee, 
that increafing population has been controlled 
and confined by vice and milery alone. In this 
obfervation I cannot agree with him. Il^elicvc 
Mr, Godwin would find it difficult to name any 
check, w/htch in pad ages has contributed to 
keep down the population to the level of the 
means of fubfiftcnce, ‘that docs not fairly come un- 
der fome form of vice or mifcry ; except indeed 
the check of moral reftraint, which I have al- 
ready infifted on ; and which, to fay the truth, 
whatever hopes we may entertain of its preva- 
lence in. future, has undoubtedly in paft ages 
operated with inconfidcrablc force.* 

* It fhouU be rccoUeilcd always, that by moral rcftminl I 
mean a reftraint from roamage from prudenltal motives, 

^ hich IS not followed by irregular gratifications. In this 
f(»nfe I am inclined to believe, that the expreflion I hare her^ 
ufed i' not too ftrong ^ ^ , 
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I do not think, tJiat I fhould find it difficult to 
juftify myfcif in the eyes of my renders from 
the imputation of being the patron of \icc and 
mifery ; but I am not clear, that Mr. Godwin 
^vould find fuch a juftification fo ealy. Por 
though he has ppfitivcly declared, that he docs 
not “regard them with complacency;” and 
“ hopes that it may not be confidcrcd as a taftc 
“ abfolutcly fingular in him, that he ffiould en* 
“ tertain no vehement partialities for ■mcc and 
“ mifery;”* yet he has certainly expofed hlm- 
fclf to the fufpicion of having this fingular taftc, 
by fuggefting the organization of a \ery large 
portior*of them for the benefit of fociety in ge- 
neral. On this fubjcA I need only obferve, that 
I have always ranked the two checks,^ which he 

firft 
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Mr GoJwm decs not acknowledge the jnftice of Hume’s 
obfervation refpcftjng infanticide, and yet the extreme po- 
pulation and poverty in China, where this cunoro prevails, 
lends ftrongly tocon6rm the obfervation. Tt is ftill however 
true, as Mr Godwin obferves, that ih^cxpedicnt is, m ns owa 
nature, adequate to the end for which it was cited (p. 65) , 
but 10 make it fo in fa£l, it muft be done by the magiftrate, 
and not left to the parents. The almofl invariable tendency 
of this cuflom to jnereafe population, wlierr it depends en- 
tirely on the parents, Ihowj the extreme pain which the), 
(soft feel m making fuch s facrificp, even when the difircf'' 
*3 .anfirg 
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iirfl mentions, ahiong the worft forms of vice 
and mifery 

In one part of his Reply, Mr Godwin makes 
a fuppofition rcfpeilmg the number of children 
that mi^ht be allowed to each prolific marriage , 
but as he has not entered into the detail of the 
mode by which a greater number might be pre- 
vented, I fhall not notice it further than merely 
to obferve, that although he profefles to acknow- 
ledge the geometrical and arithmetical ratios of 
population and food, jet in this place he ap- 
pears to think, that, practically applied, thefe dif- 
ferent ratios of increafc arc not of a nature to 
make the evil refulting from them ur^nt, o^ 
alarmingly to confine the natural progrefs of ♦ 
population ‘ This obfcrvation feems to contra- 
dict his former acknowledgement 

ar fing^ from cxceflive poverty may be foppofed to have 
dcaderjed in great meafurc the r fenfib I ty What muf\ th s 
pain be then upon the fuppofition of the interference of a 
mag ftr^tc or of a pofitivelaw, to make parents defirovarhild, 
nhich they feci the defirc and Ihmk they poCefs the power of 
fopporting? The perm flion of infanticide is bad enough, and 
cannot hut have a bad effeft on the moral fenfibility of a na- 
t on but I ca mot conceive any thing much more dcteftable 
or fhocking to the feelings than any direft regulation of this 
kind, although famSlioncd by the names of Plato and Arif- 
totle * 

•Reply, p 70 " ^ 
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’ The Iaft'‘clieck^^vhich Mr. G(?dwm 111011110115] 
and which I am pcrfuadcd is the only one whicK 
lie would lerioufly recommend is, that fent\- 
meht, Svliethtr .virtue, prudence, or pndc^ 
which continually reftralns the univerfahtj 
“ anil fre<Juent repetition of the marriage con^ 
** 'tradt.”* On’ this'’’^fcntimcnt, which I Jiav 6 
alrcadymoticed, itwill appear^ that in the fcqucl 
of this work I fliall lay Conliderablc ftrcfs. Of 
this check thercforc''.itfclf I cntircly^appro^d^ 
blit I do not think, that Mr. Godwin's ijftem of 
political juftice is by any means fa\ Durable to its 
pre^alence. The tendency to early marriage’s is 
fo ftrong, that we want cVery pofTible help’that 
we can get to countcraft it’, tihd a* fjftcm 
which in any way whatever tends to^Weaken 
the foundation of private property,’ find to lellcn 
in any degree the ^ full advantage and fupcTiority 
Which each individual may derive Jfrom his pru- 
dence, muft- remove the* only "couhteradting 
weight to the paflion ofUo\e, that can be de- 
pended upon for any* cflential cfTedt. ^ Mr. God- 
win acknowledges', that in his fyftem the ill 
** ^confequenccs of fa numerous family will' hot 
•‘"dome ib coariely^home to each man's indl- 
** vidual intereft,’’ as^they do a^prc^entl”'“ But 

-■ ‘Eeply^p'^z, h -J , - 
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I am forry t6 fay, that; from what we know 
hitherto of the human charafter, we can have 
no rational hopes of fucccfs without this coarfe 
application to individual intereft» which Mr. 
Godwin rejects. If the whole effe^l were to 
depend merely on a fenfe of duty, coni. dering 
the powerful antagonift that is to be contended 
%vith in the prefent cafe, t confefs that I Ihould 
abfblutely* defpair.^ At the fame time T am 
ftrongly of opinion, that a,/entc of duty, fuper- 
added to a fenfe of intereftj ^yould by no means 
be without ;ts effedl. rThcrc arc many noble 
and difinteretled fpirits, who, -though ^warc of 
the inconveniencics, wbieh they may bring upon 
tbemfelyes by the indulgence of an early and 
virtuous cpanion,*fecLn kmd of repugnance to 
liften to the diflatcs pf.merc worldly prudence,, 
and a prldejn rcjcdling thetc lo>y cpnfiderations, 
There is ^-,kind of romantic gallantry in facri* 
Being all , for love, naturally fafeinatmg to a 
young mind ;*'and to fay thp .truth,’ if all is to be 
iacrificed, I do not know, in what better caufp 
jt can bcrdone. But if ftrong fenfe of duty 
.could m thefe mftance? bemadded to prudenti^ 
fuggeftipns, the whole qUe(lion mighty wear a 
different colour. , In Relaying the gratification 
pf |)afrion,from..a. fenfe of duty, the mofl difin- 

, i terefted 
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tcreftcd fplnt, the moft delicate honour, might 
be fatisfied. The romantic pride might take a 
different dirc^lion, and the didtates of worldly 
prudence might be ‘followed with the cheerful 
confcioufnefs of making a -virtuous faenfice. 

If we were to rembve or weaken the motive 
of intcreft, which would be the cafe in Mr. 
Godwin’s Ijftem, I fear wclhoul^havc but a 
-yveak fubftitutc m a Icnfc of duty. But if to 
the prefent beneficial offers known to refult 
from a fenfe of intcreft, wc could fuperadd a 
fenfc of duty, which is the objeft of the latter 
part of this work, it docs not feem abfolutely 
liopelcfs, that fome partial Improvement In fo^ 
pety* ihould refult from iXt . 
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Although the refourcc of emigration fecms 
to be excluded from fuch a fociety as Mr. God- 
win hasnmagined; yet in that partial degree of 
improvement, which alone can rationally be cx- 
pefted, it may fairly enter into our confidefatiom 
And as it is noi probable,* 'that human induftry 
ihould begin to receive '**i!s‘ “heft'' dircdlfon 
throughout all the nations of the earth at tlfc 
fame time, it may be iaid, that in the cafe of 
a'rbdundant ^population in the more cultivated 
parts of the world, the natural and obvious re- 
medy that prefents itfcif is, emigration to thole 
parts that are uncultivated. As thefe parts arc of 
great extent, and very thinly peopled, this re- 
foyree might appear, on a firft view of the fub- 
je6l, an adequate remedy, or at leaft of a naturO 
to remove the evil to a diftant period: but when 
we advert to experience, and to the aftual ftato 
of the uncivilized parts of the globe, inftead of 

any 
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any thinglikc~an adequate remedy, it ivill appear 
but~a flight palliative. ' ^ 

In the accounts which"* we have of the peopling 
of new countries, the dangers, difficulties, and 
hardfliips',‘'v\ Ith which the firfl: fettle rs have had to 
flruggle, ^appear to be even grater, ’than we can 
well irhagine they could be expofed to in their 
parent ftate. The endeavour to avoid that de- 
gree of unhappinefs ariflng from the ‘difficulty 
of fopportlng a family might long baie left thd 
new world of America unpeopled by Europeans; 
if thofe more powerful paffioos, the thirft of gain, 
tnefpirit of adventure, and religious enthufiafm^ 
had not dirc<Scd and animated the enterprife. 
Thefe paffions enabled the- firfl: adventurers to 
triumph over every obftaclc ; but in" many in- 
ftances in a way to make humanity Ihudder, 
and to defeat the true end of emigration. 
Whatever may be the charafter of the Spa'nifli 
inhabitants of Mexico and Peru at the pre/ent ‘ 
•moment, we cannot read the accounts of the 
flrffi conquefts of thclc countries, without feel- 
ing flrongly, that the race deflroyed was in 
moral worth as well as numbers Superior to the 
race of their deftroyers. 

The parts of America fettled by the Englifli, 
from being thinly peopled, were better adapted 

to 
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to the cflabliOimcnt of new colonics; )ct even 
Bfere, the moft fofmidable difficulties prefentcd 
themfelves. In the fcttlement ofVirginia, begun 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, and eftabhfhed by Lord 
Delaware, three attempts completely failed. 
Nearly half of the firft colony was deftroved by 
the favages, and\hc reft, confumed and w'om 
dow’n by fatigue and famine, deferted the coun- 
try, and returned home in defpair. The fecond 
colony was ‘Cut off to a man in a manner un- 
tnown; but they were iuppofed to be deftroyed 
by the Indians. The third e.'iperienced the 
fame difmal fate ; and the remains of the fourth, 
after it had been reduced by famine and difeafe 
the courfc of fix months from 500 jto 60 per- 
tbns, were returning in faraifliing and defpe- 
rate condition to England, when they were 
met in the mouth of the Chefapeak bay by Lord 
Delaware, with a fquadron loaded with’ provi- 
fions, and. every thing for their relief and de- 
fence,* • 

. The firfi; puritan fcttlcrs in New England 
•svere few in number. They landed in a bad 
fcafon, and were only fupported by their private 
funds. The winter was premature and terribly 

’ * Burke’s Amcrjca, vol. n, p, 219. Robertfon, b. ix. 

p,83,86. , ^ 
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cold; the country was covered with wood, and 
afforded Very little for the refrefiiment ofperfons 
fickly with fuch a voyage, or for the fuftenancee 
of an infaht people. Nearly half of them perifhed 
by the feurvy, by ‘want, and the feverity of the 
dimate ; 'jet thofe who furviv.ed were not dif- 
pirited by their hardfliips, but, fupportedby their 
energy of character, and the fatisfaftion of find- 
ing themfclves out of the reach of the fpiritual 
arm, reduced this fa\age country by degrees. to 
yield a comfortable fubfiftcncc.* 

' Even the plantation of Barbadoes, which in- 
creafed afterwards with fucli extraordinary ra- 
pidity, had at firft to contend with a country 
•utterly defolate, an extreme want of pro\ifions, 
a difficulty in clearing the ground unufually 
great from the uncommon fizc and hardnefs of 
the trees, a moft difheartcmng feantinefs and 
poverty in their firft crops, and a flow and jirc- 
carious fupply of provifions from England.** 

“ The attempt of the French in 1^53, to form 
at once a powerful colony in Guiana, was at- 
tended with the moft difaftrous confequences. 
Twelve thoufand men were landed in the rainy 
feafon, and placed under' tents and raiferable 
fheds. In this fitualion, inactive, weary of cs- 
* Burke's America, >ol. 11, p. 144. p. 85. 

’ iftence. 
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iilcncc, and in want of all necclTancs; cxpofed to 
contagious diftcmpers, which arc always occa- 
fioncd by bad provifions, and to all the irregu- 
larities, which idleness produces among the 
lower clafles of fbeiety ; almoft the whole of 
them ended their lives in all the horrors of de- 
fpair. The attempt was comoletely abortive. 
Two thoufand men, whofc roDuft conftitutions 
had enabled them to refift the inclemency of 
the climate, and the miferics to which they had 
been cxpofed, were brought back to France, and 
the 26,000,000 of livres, which had been ex- 
pended in the expedition, were totally loft/ 

In the late fcttlcments at Port Jackfbn in 
New Holland, a melancholy and affedUng 
pidlurc is drawn by Collins of the extreme 
hardfliips, with which, for fomc years,- the 
infant colony had to ftruggle, before the. pro- 
duce rwas equal to its fupport. Thefe diftreftes 
were undoubtedly ^ aggravated by the charac- 
ter- ’pf; the /ettlcrs; but thofc • which %Yerc 
caufed by the unhcalthlneft of a newly cleared 
country, ‘the failure of firft crops, and the un- 
certainty of fupplies from fo'diftant a mother 
country, were, ‘of- thcmfelVes fufficiently dis- 

*• <RaynaI, Hift. dcs Iiidcs^ tomt vii, liv, xiti, p. 43. TO voFs* 
8vo. IJ95. ; 
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heartening, to, place in. a flrong point' of view 
the ncceffity of'grcat rcfburces, as well as un- 
conquerable perfeverance, in the colonization of 
favage countries. 

The eftablifhfnent of colonies in the mord 
thinly peopled regions of Europe' and Afia 
would evidently require ftill greater refources: 
From the poyver and M’arlike.ch^ra^ler of the 
inhabitants of^ thefc countries, a confiderable 
military force 'would be necefiary, to prevent 
their utter and immediate deftruftion. Even 
the frontier pro\jnccs^ of the moft powerful 
ilatcs are defended with confiderablc' difficulty 
from*fuch reftlefs neighbours; and the peace- 
ful labours of the cultnator are continually in- 
terrupted by their predatory incurfions. The 
late Emprefs Catharmc of Ruffia found it nc- 
ceflary, to protect by regular forttefles the co- 
lonies, which the had cftabhfiied in, the diftri£ls 
near the Wolga; and the calamities which her 
fubjedb fufFered by the incursions of the Cnm 
Tartars fumiflied a pretest, and perhaps a juft 
one, for taking pofleflion of the whole of the 
Crimea, and expelling the greateft part of thefe 
turbulent neighbours, and^teducing thc-reft to 
a more tranquil mode of life. . j 

, The difficultiesattcndingafi^ft cftabliftiment 

from 
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from foil, climate, and the want of proper con- 
Tcniences, are of courfc nearly the'lame in theft 
legions* as in America- Mr. Eton, in his ac- 
count of the Turkifti Empire, fays, that 7^,000 
Chriflians were obliged by Ruflia to emigrate 
from the Crimea, and fent to inhabit the coun- 
try abandoned by the Nogdi Tartars; but the 
wipter coming on before the houfes built for 
them VI ere ready, a great part of them had no 
other Ihcltcr from the cold, than what was af- 
forded them by holes rfug in the ground, co- 
Tcred with what they could procure, and the 
greateft part of them perilhed. Only ftren 
thoufand remained a few years afterwards. 
Another colony from Italy to the banks of the 
Boryfthencs had, he lays, no better fate, owing 
to the bad management of thofe, who were 
commlflioned to provide for them. 1 

It is needlefs to add to thefe inftanccs, as the 
accounts given of the difficulties experienced in 
new ftttlements arc all nearly fimilar. It lias 
been juftly'obfervcd by a corrclpondent of Dr. 
Franklin, that one of the reafons why wc have 
^enib many fruitlcls attempts to fettle colonies 
at andmmenfe public and private expenft by 
feveral of the powers of Europe 'is, that %c 
moral and mechanical habits adapted to the 

mother 
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toother country are frequently not ib to the 
ticw-fcttled one, and to external events, many 
of which arc unforefecn ; and that it is to be re- 
marked, that none of the EnglilH colonies be- 
came any way confiderable, till the necellary 
manners were born and grew up in the coun- 
try. Pallas particularly notices the want of 
proper habits in the colonics cftablKhcd by Ruf- 
iia, as one of the caules why they did not in- , 
creafe lb faft as might have been cxpcfted. 

In addition to this, it may be ohfctved, that 
the firft eftablilhment of a new colony gene- 
rally prefents an inftance of a country peopled 
confidcrably beyond its adual produce ; and the 
natural confequcnce feems to be, that this po- 
pulation, if not amply fupplied by the mother 
‘country, Ihould at the commencement be di- 
miniflicd to the level of the firft fcanty produc- 
tions, and not begin permanently toincreafe, till 
tlic remaining numbers had lb far cuUi\ated the 
Ibil, as to make it yield a quantity of food more 
than fufficient for their own fupport ; and 
which confcqucntly they could dWidc with a 
family. The frequent failures in the eftablilli- 
ment of new colonics tend ftrongly to fliow the 
order of precedence between food and popu- 
lation. 

VOL. II. F It 
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It muft be acknowledged then, that the clafj 
t)f people, on whom the diflrefs arifing from a 
'too rapidly increafmg population would princi- 
pally fall, could not polTibly begin a new colony 
in a diftant Country. From the nature of their 
fituation, they muft ncccflarily be deficient in 
thofc refources, which alone could enftirc fuc* 
cefs: and unlefs they could find leaders among 
the higher claftes urged by the fpirit of avarice 
.or enterprife, or of religious or political difeon- 
ten't ; or were furnifhed with means and fup- 
port by government ; whatever degree of mifery 
they might fuffer in their own country from 
the fcarcity of fubfiftcncc, they would be abfo- 
Uitcly unable to take poftcflion of any of thoft 
uncultivated regions, of which there is fuch an 
extent on the earths 

When new colonies have been once fccurely 
eftabliihed, the difficulty of emigration is in- 
deed very confidctably diminilhed ; yet, even 
then, fome refources are neceflary to provide 
veiTels for the voyage, ^and fupport and affiftance 
till the emigrants can fettle themfelvcs, and find 
employment in their adopted country. How 
far it is incumbent upon a government to fur- 
niffi'thefe refources may be a.qUeftion; but 
whatever be its duty in this particular, perhaps 

it 
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it is loo much to expeft, that, except where any 
particular colonial advantages arc propofed, eml- 
gration fhould be aftivcly affilled. 

The nccelTary refburces for tranlport and 
maintenance are however frequently furnifhed 
by individuals or private Companies. For many 
years before the American -war, and for fome 
few fince, the facilities of emigration to this 
new world, and the probable advantages in 
view, were unufuklly great; and it muft be 
confidered undoubtedly as a very happy circum- 
ftance for any country, to have fo comfortable 
an afylum for its redundant population. But I 
would a{k whether, even during thefe periods, 
the diftrefs among the common people in this 
country W'as little or nothing; and whether every 
man felt fecure before he ventured on marriage, 
that, however large his family might be, he 
fhould find no difficulty in fupportingjt with* 
outparilh afliftance. The anfwer, I fear, could 
not be in the affirmative. 

It will be faid, that, wben an opportunity of 
advantageous emigration is offered, it is the 
fault of the people themfelves, if inffead of ac- 
cepting it they prefer a life of celibacy or ex- 
treme poverty in their own country. Is it then 
a fault, for a man to feel an attachment to his 
r 5 native 
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native ibil, to love the parents that riurtured 
him, his kindred, his friends, and the compa- 
nions of his early years? or is it no evil that he 
fuffers, becaufe he confents to bear it rather 
than fnap thefe cords, which nature has wound 
in clofe and intricate folds round the human 
heart ? The great plan of Providence feems to 
require, indeed, that thefe tics Ihould fometimes 
be broken ; but the feparation does not, on 
that account, give Icfs pain ; and though the 
general good may be promoted by it, it does 
not ceafe to be an individual evil. Befides, 
doubts and uncertainty muft ever attend all dif- 
tant emigrations, particularly in the apprehen- 
fions of the lower cJafles of people. They can- 
not fed quite fecurc, that the reprefentations 
made to them of the high price of labour, or 
the chcapnefs of land, arc accurately true. They 
are placing thcmfelves in the power of the per- 
ibns who are to fumifli them with the means of 
tranfport and maintenance, who may perhaps 
have an intereft in deceiving them ; and the 
fea which they arc to pafs appears to them like 
the feparation of death from all their former 
connc-Tions, snd in a manner to predtide the 
poflibility of return in cafe of failure, as they 
cannot espeft the offer of the fame means to 

bring 
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bring them back. We cannot be furprlfed then, 
that, ezcept •v\here a fpirit of enterprife is added' 
to the uneafinefs of poverty, the coniideration 
of thefe circumftances ftiould frequently 
“ Make them rather bear the His they fufFer, 

“ Than fly to others w hich they know not of.” ; 

If a traft of rich land as large as this ifland 
were fuddenly annezed to it, and fold in fmall 
lots, or let out in fmall farms, the cafe would? 
be very different, and th«; melioration of the 
ftate of the common people would be fudden» 
and ftriking; though the rich would be con- 
tinually complaining of the high price of labour,^ 
the pridc_ of the lower clafTes, and’ the difficulty' 
of getting work done. Thefe, I underftand, are 
not unfrequent complaints among the men of 
property in America. 

Every refource however from emigration, if 
ufed efFcftually, as this would be, muft be of 
fhort duration. There is fcarcely a ftatc in 
Europe, ezcept perhaps Ruffia, the inhabitants 
of which do not often endeavour to better their 
condition by removing to other countries. As 
thefe Hates therefore have nearly all rather a- 
redundartt than deficient population, in propor- 
tion to their produce, th^ cannot be fuppofed 
to afford any effeftual rcfburces of emigration to 
F 3 each 
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each other. Let us fuppofc for a moment, that 
in this more enlightened part of the globe, the 
internal economy of each ftate were fo admi- 
rably regulated, that no checks cxifted to popu- 
lation, and that the difierent governments pro- 
vided every facility for emigration. Taking the 
population of Europe, excluding Ruffia, at a hun- 
dred millions, and allowing a greater increale of 
produce than is probable, or even poffible, in 
the mother epuntries, the redundancy of parent 
ftock in a fingle century would be eleven hun- 
dred millionSj which, added to the natural in- 
creafe of the colonics during the fame time, 
would more than double what has been fup- 
pofed to be the present population of the whole 
earth. 

Can we imagine, that in the uncultivated parts 
of Afia, Africa, or America, the greateft exer- 
tions and the belt dire6led endeavours could,' in 
fo iliort a period, prepare a quantity of land fuf- 
heient for the iupport of fiich a population ? If 
any fanguine perfpn Ihould feel a doubt upon 
the fubjetl, let him only add 25 or 50 years 
more, and every doubt muft be cruflied in over- 
whelming conviiflion. 

It is evident therefore, that the reafon why 
the refourcc of emigration has fo long continued 

to 
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to he held out as ’a remedy to redundant 
population is, becaufe, from the natural unwil- 
lingnefs of people to deleft their native coun- 
try, and the difficulty of clearing and cultivat- 
'ing freffi foil, it never is or can be adequately 
adopted. If this remedy were indeed really ef- 
fe£lual, and had power fo far to relieve the dif- 
orders of vice and milery in old Hates, as to 
place them in the condition of the moft prof- 
<perous new colonics, we (hould Iboti , fee the 
phial exhaufted ; and when the dilbrders return- 
ed nith incrcafed virulence, every hope from 
.this quarter would be for ever clofed. 

It is clear therefore, that with any view of 
jnaking room for an unreftriiled incrcafc of po- 
pulation, emigration is pcrfcHly inadequate ; 
but as a partial and temporary expedient, and 
with a view to the more general cultivation of 
the earth, and the wider Ipread of civilization, 
it leems to be both ufeful and proper ; and if it 
cannot be proved, that governments arc bound 
adlively to encourage it, it is not only Hrikingly 
unjuft, but in the higheft degree impolitic in 
tVicm it> pTtivent it. Thcie are no fears fo 
totally ill-grojmded as the fears of depopulation 
from emigration. The vh inertia of people in 
general, and their attachment to their homes, 

F 4 
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are qualities {o ftrong and general, that we may 
reft aflured, that they will not emigrate nnlefs, 
from political difeontents or extreme poverty, 
they are in fuch a ftate, as will make it as much 
for the advantage of their country as of them- 
selves, that they Should go out of it. The com- 
plaints of* high wages m confequence of emi- 
grations are of all others the moft unreafonable, 
and ought the leaft to be attended to. If the 
wages of labour in any country be fuch as to 
enable the lower claiTcs of people to live with 
tolerable comfort, we maybe quite certain, that 
they will not emigrate ; and if they be not fuch, 
' it is cruelty and'injufticc to detain them. 


CHAP, 
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*ro remedy the frequent diftrefTcs of the poor, 
laws to enforce their relief have been inftituted ; 
and in the eftablifhmcnt of a general IJftcm of 
this kind England has particularly diftinguifhed 
hcrfclf. But it is to be feared, that, though it 
may have alleviated a little the intenfity of in- 
dividual misfortune, it has fpread the evil over 
a much larger furface. 

It is a fubjedl often ftarted in converfation, 
and mentioned always as a matter of great fur- 
prife, that, notwithftanding the immenfe fum 
•which is annually colleited for the poor in this 
country, there is ftill fo much diftrefs among 
them. Some think that the money mufl: be 
embezzled for private ufe; others, that the 
churchwardens and overfeers confume the great-, 
eft part of it in feafUng,. All agree, that fbme- 
how or other it muft be very ill managed. In 
fhort, the fadt, that even before the late fcarci- 
tics three millions were colledled annually, for 
• the 
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the poor, and yet that their diftreflcs were not 
removed, is the iubjcA of continual aftonifh- 
m-n*- But a man who looks a little below the 
furface of things would be much more aftoniflied^ 
if the fadl were othcrvvife than it is obferved to 
be , or even if a collcftion univerfally of eigh- 
teen fhillmgs in the pound, inftead of four, were 
materially to alter it 

Suppofe, that by a fubfcnption of the rich 
the eighteen pence or two fhillmgs, which men 
earn now, were made up five fliilhngs it might 
be imagined, perhaps, that they would then be 
able to live comfortably, and have a piece of 
meat every da) for their dinner But this would 
be a very falfe conclufion The transfer of three 
additional llnllings 4 day to each labourer would 
not increafe the quantit) of meat m the coun- 
tr) There is not at prclcnt enough for all to 
have a moderate fharc. What would then be 
the confequcnce ’ the competition among the 
buyers m the market of meat would rapidly 
raife the price from eight pence or nine pence 
to two or three (hillings m the pound, and the 
commodity would not be divided among many 
more than it is at pre/ent When an article is 
fcarcc, and cannot be diftnbuted to all, he that 
can fliow the moft valid patent, that is, he that 
• offers 
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offers the moH- money, becomes the pofTcfTor. 
If we can fuppofc the competition among the 
buyers of meat to continue long enough for a 
greater number of cattle to be reared annually, 
this could only be done at the expenfe of the 
corn, which would be a very difadvantageous ex- 
change ; for it is well known, that the country 
could not then fupport the fame population; 
and when fubfiftcncc is fcarce in proportion to 
the number of people, it is of little confcqucncc, 
whether the lowcft members of the focicty pof- 
fefs two fhilllngs or five. They mufi:, at all 
events, be reduced to Ihc upon the hardeft fare, 
and in the fraalleft quantity. 

It might be faid, perhaps, that the incrcafcd 
number of purchafers in c\cr)* article would 
give a fpur to produftivc induflry, and that tlic 
whole produce of the ifland wov\M be incrcafcd. 
But the fpur that thefe fancied riches would 
give to population would more than counter- 
balance it; and the incrcafcd produce would be 
to be divided among a more than proportionably 
increafed number of people. 

A c611e£lion from the rich of eighteen {hil- 
lings in the pound, even if diftributed in the 
moft judicious manner, would have an cffc<5l 
fimilar to that rcfuUing from the fuppofition 

M'hich 
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which T have juft made ; and no pofliblc facri- 
fices of the rich, particularly in money, could 
for any time prevent the recurrence of diftrefs 
among the lower members of focicty, whoever 
they were. Great changes might indeed be 
made. The rich might become poor, and Ibme 
of the poor rich : but while the prefent propor- 
tion between population and food continues, a 
part of the fociety muft neceftarily find it dif- 
ficult to fupport a family, and tliis difficulty will 
naturally fall on the Icaft fortunate members. 

It may at firft appear ftrangc, but I believe it 
is true, that I cannot by means of money raife 
tbc condition of a poor man, and enable him 
to live much better than he did before, without 
proportionably depreffing others in the fame 
dais. If I retrench the quantity of food con- 
fumed in my houfe, and give him what I ha^e 
cut off, 1 then benefit him \vithout depreffing 
any but myfdf and family, who perhaps may 
be well able to bear it. If I turn up a piece of 
uncultivated land, and give him the produce, I 
then benefit both him and all the members of 
fociety, bec^ufe what he before confumed is 
thrown into the common ftock, and probably 
fomc of the new produce with it. But if I 
only give him money, fuppofing the produce of 

the 
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the country to remain the fame, I give him a 
title to a larger lharc of that produce than for- 
merly, which lhare he cannot receive without 
diminifhing the fliares of others. It is evident, 
that this cffedl in individual inftances- muft be 
fo fmall as to be totally imperceptible ; but ftill 
it muft exift, as many other effects do, which 
like fome of the infcdls that people the air 
elude our grofler perceptions. 

Suppofing the quantity of food in any coun- 
try to remain the fame for many years 'together, 
it is evident, that this food muft be divided ac- ‘ 
cording to the value of each man’s patent, or 
the-fum of money which he can afford to fpend 
in this commodity fo univcrfally in requeft. It is 
a demonftrative truth, therefore, that the patents 
of one fet of men could not be increafed in va- 
lue, without diminifhing the value of the patents 
of fome other fet of men. If the rich were to 
fubferibe and give fivelhilUngs a day to five hun- 
dred thoufand men, without retrenching their 
own tables, no doubt can exift, that as theft men 
would live more at their cafe, and confume a 
greater quantity of provifions, there would be 
left food remaining to divide among the reft; 
and confequently each man’s patent would be 
diminilhed in value, or the lame number of 

pieces 
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pieces of filver would purchafe a fmaller quan- 
tity of fubfiftence, and the price of provifions 
would univerfally rife. 

Thefe general reafonings have been llrikingly 
confirmed during the late fcarcities. The fup- 
pofition which I have made of a colleiflion from 
the rich of eighteen IhllUngs in the pound has 
been nearly realized; and the cffedl has been 
fuch as might have been expedled. If the fame 
diftribution had been made when no fcarcity 
cxifted, a confidcrable advance in the price of 
provifions would have been a ncceflary confe- 
quence ; but following as it did a fcarcity, its 
effeft muft have been doubly powerful. No 
perfon, I believe, will venture to doubt, that, if 
we were to give three additional Ihillings a day 
to every labouring man in the kingdom, as I 
before fuppofed,' in order that he might have 
meat for his dinner, the price of meat would' 
rife in the moft rapid and unexampled manner. 
But furcly, in a deficiency of corn, which ren* 
ders it impoflible for every man to have his 
ufual fhare, if we ftiU continue to furnilh each 
perfon with the means of purchafing the fame 
quantity as before, the ctfeCi mUit be in every 
rcfpcdl fimilar. 

It feems in great mcafurc to have efcaped 
obfervation. 
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obfervation, that the price of corn in a fcarcity 
•will depend much more upon the obftinacy 
with which the fame degree of conlumption is 
perfevered iti, than on the degree of the a<^lual 
deficiency* A deficiency of one half of a crop, 
if the people could immediately confent to con- 
fume only one half of what they did before, 
would produce little or no cfFedl on the price of 
com. A deficiency of one twelfth, if exa<flly 
the fame confumption uere to continue for ten 
or eleven months, might raife the price of corn 
to almofi any height. The more is given in 
parlfli afiiftance, the more power is furnilhed of 
perfevering in the fame confumption, and of 
courfe the higher will the price rife, before the 
necelTary dimiiiution of confumption is effefted. 

It has been aflerted by feme people, that high 
prices do not diminifli confumption. If this 
’ were really true, we lliould fee the price of a 
bufliel of corn at a hundred pounds or more, in 
every deficiency, which could not be fully and 
completely remedied by importation. But the 
faft is, that high prices do ultimately diminifh 
confumption ; but on account of the riches of 
the country, the unwillingnefs of the people to 
refort to fubftitutes, and the immenfe fums 
which arc diftributed by pariflies, this objedl 

cannot 
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cannot be attained, till the prices become cx- 
ccflivc, and force even the middle clafles of fo- 
cicty, or at Icaft thole immediately above the 
poor, to fave m the article of bread from the 
adual inability of purchafmg it m the ufual 
quantity. The poor who were alfifted by their 
parilhes had no rcafbn whatever to complain of 
the high price of gram, bccaiilc it was the ex* 
ceflivcnels of this price, and this alone, which 
by enforcing fuch a laving left a greater quan- 
tity of corn for the confumption of the loweft 
claflcs, which corn thcpanfii allowances enabled 
them to command. The greateft fufferers in 
the fcarcity were undoubtedly the clafles imme- 
diately above the poor; and thefe were in the 
moll marked manner deprclTcd by the cxceffive 
bounties given to thole below them, Almoll 
all poverty is relative , and I much doubt whe- 
ther thefe people w ould hav e been rendered fo 
poor, if a fum equal to half of thefe bounties 
had been taken dire<Sl/ out of their pockets, as 
they were, by that new diftribution of the mo- 
ney of the Ibcicty which aftually took place. » 

This 

* SuppoGng the lower clafies to earn on an av crage ten 
fhilhngs a week, and the claOesjoftaho^c them twenty, it is 
not to be doubted, that in a fcarcity thefe latter would be 
more Araightened m their power of commanding the nc- 

ceJmes 
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This diflribution, l^^virg'to tlib-^oilcf clafles 
n command of food 'fb much Renter? thin fli^t 
to winch tlieir degree of ikill and induftry eti- 
■fitled them, jn thc^<5lu,il circnhiftanccs^ofthc 
jcountrj, dimmifhed exactly ^n the 'lame^pro- 
portion fthat command /over the neccfiaries'’6t 
life, which the dafics ibo\c them, by their fu- 
penor fkill and mduftr}, would naturally pof- 
fefs , and it ma} be a.’qucftjon, whether the d<?- 
^rec oi afliftance which the poor recalled, anU 
winch ^ prevented thcmiffom reporting ’to the 
oife ot tbofc fubftitutesr ‘v'hjch m dverj othd: 
count:} on fuch ocCafion^ the great law of -nc- 
cctlit} teaches, was not more thi,:! overbalance*d 
hj thefcicrity of the preflure on fo latgc a body 
of people from the extreme high prices, and the 
permanent e\il winch muft rcfult from forcing 
1 

^rcffarics of Jife, Ij) a tlo laiion of ten fhilitngs a \/-ee\. to iliofc 
b'’lo % them tlian bv the luhiraviion o^ five flwlbtigs a week 
from iheir own earn ngs In tlie ore cafe they wojid be nil 
reduced to a lc%el , th* pt ceof proMfions would rife in an 
extraordinarj rmnicrjron the j^rcat refi cf the competition, 
-and all would le Htaigl tened for lubnOencc In the -other 
cafe, the dalTcs abotc the poorWoull fiill mainti n a ton- 
fidcrab c part of th irrelative fiipuroiity the i rite of jro- 
vifians would by no means rife III the fame degree and their 
Tcma ning fifteen null ngs would purchafe much mortrifian 
their twentv Jfhdl intlieformeT cafe 

VOL ir G fo 
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fo many persons on the pariih, who before 
thought themfelves almoft out of the rcach'of 
want. 

If we were to double the fortunes of all tbofc 
who poflefs above a hundred a year, the effedl 
on the price of grain would be flow and incon- 
iiderablc ; but if we were to double the price of 
labour throughout the kingdom, the efFecfl: in 
railing the price of grain would be rapid and 
great. The general principles on this fubjeft 
will not admit of dilpute ; and that, in the par- 
ticular cafe which wc have been confidering, the 
bounties to the poor were of a magnitude to 
operate very powerfully in this manner will 
fufficiently appear, if we rccollcdl, that before 
the late fcarcitics the lum colIe<51ed for the 
poor was eftimated at three millions, and that 
during the year i8oi it was faid to be ten mil-, 
lions. An additional Icven millions a6ling at 
the bottom of the fcalc ‘ and employed* exclu- 

fivcly 

. *,Sce 3 fmall pamphlet publiftcd in November 1800, cn- 
Jitled, invcJltiaUon ef the caufe ef the priftnt high price of 
provifians. This pamphlet was miftaken by feme for an in- 
quiry into the caufe of the fcarcity, and as fuch it would natu- 
rally appear to be incomplete, adverting, as it does, principally 
to a fingle caufe. But the folc objc£l of the pamphlet was 
to give the principal'rcafon for the extreme high price of pro- 

vifions* 
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iively in the purchafc of provifions, joined to a 
confidcrable advance in the price of wages in 
many parts of the kingdom, and increafed by a 
prodigious fun^ expended in voluntarj’- charity, 
muft have had a moft powerful efFcfl in raifing 
the price of the neceflaries of life, if any reliance 
can be placed on the clearefl general j)rinciples 
confirmed as much as poffible by appearances. 
A man with a family has received, to my know- 
ledge, fourteen fhilhngs a week from the parifli. 
His common earnings were ten thillings a week, 
and his weekly revenue therefore, t>s*cnty-four. 
Before the fcarcity he had been in the hdbit of 
purchafing a hulhel of flour a week with eight 
IhiUings perhaps, and confequently had tv,o 
Ihillings* out of his ten, to fparc for other ne- 
ceflaries. During the fcarcity he was enabled 
to purchafc the fame quantity at nearly three 
times the price. He paid twcnty*two fhillings 
for his bu(hel of flour, and had as before two 
IhiUings remaining for other wants. Such in*, 
flanccs could not poffibly have been univcrfalv 
\vithout raifing the price of wheat very much 

viCons, in proportion to the degree of the fcarcity, admitting 
the deficiency of one fourth, ai flated in the Duke of Port- 
land’s letter; which, lam much Inclined to think, was very 
near iht truth. 
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higher than it really wjs during any part of the 
dearth. But fimilar inftanecs u ere by no means 
unfrequent, and tijc itfclf of mcafuring 

the relief given by the price of grain was ge- 
neral. 

If the circulation of the country had confided 
entirely of fpccic, which could not have been 
immediately incrcafcd, it would have been im- 
pofiiblc to give fuch an additional fum as feven 
millions to the poor without embarraffing to a 
great degree the operations of commerce. On 
the commencement therefore of this extenfive 
iclicf, which wotild ncccfiarily occafion a pro- 
portionate expenditure in proxifions throughout 
all the ranks of focicty, a great demand would 
be felt for an incrcafcd circulating medium. 
The nature of the medium then principally in 
ufe was fuch, that It could be created imme- 
diately on demand. From the accounts of the 
bank of England, as laid before Parliament, it 
appeared, that ho very great additional ifiucs of 
paper took place from this quarter. The three 
millions and a half added to its former average 
ifTpes were not probably much above what was 
fufficient to fupply,thc quantity of fpccic, that 
had been withdrawn from the circulation. If 
this fuppofition be true, and the fmall quantity 

of 
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of gold which made its appearance at that time 
fumifhes the ftrongeft rcafon for bclicvin'g, that 
nearly as much as this mijft have been with- 
drawn, it %>ould follow, that the part of the cir- 
culation originating in the bank of England, 
though changed in its nature, had not been 
much incrcafed in its quantity ; and with re- 
gard to the effeft of the circulating medium on 
the prices of all commodities it cannot be 
doubted, that it would be prccifely the fame, 
■whether this tnedium were made up principally 
of guineas, or of pound notes and fiiillings .which 
would pafs current for guineas. ■ 

• The demand therefore for an increafed cir- 
culating medium was left to be fupplied princi- 
pally by the country banks, and it could not'be 
cxpedled, that they fhould hefitate in taking'ad- 
vantage of lb prohtable an opportunity. > The 
.paper iifues of a country bank, arc, as -I con- 
ceive, meafured, by the quantity of its notes 
which ^vill remain in * circulation ; and this 
quantity is again meafured, fuppofing a confi- 
^dcnce to be cflabliflied, by the fum of what is 
wanted to carry on all the ‘money tranfadions 
of the neighbourhood. , From ’the high price of 
provifions, all thefe tranfedlions became more 
G 3 expenfive. 
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cxpcnfive. In the Tingle article of the vreekly 
payment of labourers* wages, including the pa- 
rifh allowances, it is evident, that a very great 
addition to the circulating medium of the neigh- 
bourhood would be wanted. Had the country 
banks attempted to iflue the lame quantity of 
paper without Tuch a particular demand for it, 
they would quickly have been .admonilhed of 
their error by its rapid and preffing return upon 
them ; but at this time it was wanted for im- 
mediate and daily ufe, and was therefore eagerly 
abTorbed into the circulation. 

It may even admit of a qucllion, whether un- 
der fimilar circumftanccs the country banks 
would not have ilTued nearly the fame quantity 
of paper, if the bank of England had not been 
rcftridlcd from payment in Ipecic. Before this 
event the iflues of the country banks in paper 
were regulated by the quantity, that the circu- 
lation would take up ; and after, as well as be- 
fore, they were obliged to pay the notes which 
returned upon them in bank of England circu- 
lation. The difference in the two cafes would 
arife principally from the •pernicious cuftom, 
adopted fince the reftridrion of the bank, of 
ilTuing one and two pound notes, and from the 

little 
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little preference that many people might feci, 
if they could not get gold, between country bank 
paper and bank of England paper. 

The very great ifliic of country bank paper 
during the years 1800 and 1801 was evidently 
therefore, in its origin, rather a confequcnce than 
a caufe of the high price of provifions ; but 
be’njg once abforbed into the circulation, it muft 
ncceflarily* affe^ the price of all commodities, 
and throw very great obdaclcs in the way of 
returning cheapnefs. This is the great mifchicf 
of the fyftem. During the fcarcity, it is not to 
be doubted, that the incrcafcd circulation, by 
preventing the embarraflments which com- 
merce and fpcculation muft otKcrwifc have felt, 
enabled the country to continue all the branches 
of its trade with left interruption, and to import 
a much greater quantity of grain, than it could 
have done otherwlfe ; but to overbalance thefe 
temporary ad\antagcs, a lafting evil might be 
entailed upon the community, and the prices of 
a time of Icarclty might become permanent, 
from the difficulty of reabfbrbing this increaftd 
circulation. 

In this refpeil however it is much better, 
that the great iffuc of paper fhould have come 
from the country banks than from the bank , of 
G 4 England. 
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England..,, During thc.ircftriflion of- payment! 
in fpecie, therc isno ppffibility of -forcing the- 
bank to retake, it's notes when too abundant ;i 
hut with, regard to the country banks,- as fdon 
as-their .notes, arc not -vyanted in the-cirbniation, 
they .will be returned; and if the bank of Eng-- 
land notes be not incrcafed, the whole circular 
ing medium. will-thus be diminifned. • , j , 
“Wc may,,confider ourfclvcs’ as pecullarlyifor- 
tuuate, that the jtwo .years of fcarcity were.fuc- 
cccdedjby.two ev-crits^thc beft c.ilculated -ta- rt:^ 
ftore,plenty and. cheapnefs— an abundant-. hai-' 
together produced -a' 
general conyietlon of, plenty, in the minds both- 
.®?.4 hy rendering, the firft 

now to. ju.rchafe, and,, the others' eagerito fcll,i 
.=i"g'ot jn.jthe.. market, arid a confe-' 
(jueiit rapid /all-mf 'price, . vyhich; has enabled 
P.arifbes^to take off their allowances' to the poor; 

ip prevent a return ol high prices, whert 
tbc.alarin ainong the fellers -n-as over. • ’ - v 

If, the. two jears of Icarcity had -been -fuccced- 
years. of average 'crops, I am 
ftrongly difpofed to believe, that, as no glut 
would-have taken place in the market,, -the price 
of gram Would have fallen only in an inconllder- 
ablc degree,- the parifli allowauces.could not have 

been 
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been rcfumed, the increafed quantity of paper 
would flill have been wanted, and the price^of 
all corfimodities might by degrees have been 
regulated permanently according to the incrcaf- 
cd circulating medium. 

- If inftcad of giving the temporary afliftance of 
parilh allowances, which might be withdrawn 
on the firft fall of price, we had raifcd univer- 
fally thd \Vages of labour, it is evident, that the 
obftacles to a diminution of the circulation, and 
to I returning chcapnels, would 'have been Hill 
'further increafed j and the high price of labour 
would have become permanent, without any 
advantage whatever to the labourer. ' i 
There is no one, that more ardently defires to 
fee a real advance in the price of labour than 
myfclf; but the attempt to effedl this objeft by 
forcibly raifing the nominal price, which was 
praftifed to a certain degree, and recommended 
almoft univerfally daring the late fcarcities, 
every thinking man mufi: reprobate as puerile 
’and incffe^lual, ^ 

■ The price of labour, when left to‘ find its 
natural le\el, is a moft important political ba- 
rometer, exprefling the relation between the 
fupply of provifiohs, and the demand for them ; 
between the quantity to confumed and the 
' number 
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number of confumcrs ; and taken on the aver- 
age, independently of acccidental circumftances, 
it further exprefles clearly the wants of the fo- 
ciety. refpefting population ; that is, whatever 
may be the number of children to a marriage 
necelTary to maintain exaAIy the prefent popu- 
lation, the price of labour will be juft lufficient 
to fupport this number, or be above it, or below 
it, according to the ftatc of the real funds for 
the maintenance of labour, whether ftationary, 
progreflive, or retrograde. Inftead, however, of 
confidcring it in this light, we confider it as* 
fomething which we may raife or deprefs at 
pleafure, fomething which depends principally 
upon his majefty’s juftices of the peace. When 
an advance in the price of provifions already 
exprefies, that the demand is too great for the 
fupply, in order to put the labourer in the fame 
condition as before, we raife the price of labour, 
that is, we increafe the demand, and are then 
much furprifed that the price of provifions con- 
tinues rifing. In this we a<ft much in the fame* 
manner as if, when the quick-filver in the com- 
* mon .weathcr-glafi. flood at fiorviy^ we were to 
raife it by fomc mechanical preflure to fettled 
fair, and then be greatly aftonifhed, that it con- 
tinued raining. ^ 


Dr. 
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Dr. Smith has clearly fliovvn, that Ihe natural 
tendency of a year of fcarcity is either to throw 
a number of labourers out of employment, or to 
oblige them to work for leli than they did be- 
fore, from the inability of mailers to employ 
the fame number at the fame price. The raifing 
of the price of wages tends neceflarily to throw 
more out of employment, and completely to 
prevent the good effcdls, which, he lays, fome- 
times arife from a year of moderate fcarcity, that 
of making the lower clafles of people do more 
work, and become more careful and indullrious. 
The number of fervants out of place, and the 
manufadlurers wanting employment, during the 
late fcarcities, were melancholy proofs of the 
truth of thefe rcafonings. If a general rife in 
the wages of labour had taken place proportion- 
cd to the price of provifions, none but farmers 
and a few gentleman could have afforded to 
employ the fame number of workmen as before. 
Additional crowds of fervants and manufac- 
turers would have been turned off ; and thole 
^^ho were thus thrown out of employment 
would of courfe have no other refuge than the 
parilli. In the natural order of things a fcarcity 
muff tend to lower, inffead of to railc, the price 
, of labour. 


After 
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After the publication and general circulation 
of fuch a work as Dr. Smith’s, I confefs it ap- 
pears to me ftrangc, that fo many men, who 
would yet afpire to be thought political ccono- 
mifts, fiiould ftill think, that it is in the power 
of the juftices of the peace, or even of the om- 
nipotence of parliament, to alter by a Jiat the 
whole circumftances of the cduntry ; and when 
the'^^demand for provifions is greater than the 
fupply, by pubhOiIng a particular cdi6l, to make 
the fupply at once equal to or greater than the 
demand. Many men, who would (brink at the 
propofal of a maximum, would propofc them- 
felvcs, that the price of labour fiiould be propor- 
tioned to the price of prowfions, and do not 
fee m to be aware, that the two propofals arc 
very nearly of the, lame nature, and that both 
tend dircilly to famine. It matters not whe- 
ther we enable the labourer to purchafe the lamp 
quj^ntity of provifions, w'hich he did before, by 
fixing their price, or by railing in proportion the 
price of labour, t The only advantage on the fide 
of ralfing the price of labour is, that the rife in 
the price of provifions, which neceflarily follows 
It, encourages importation : but putting impor- 
tation out of the queftbn, which might poffibly 
be prevented by war, or other circumfiances, a 

univerfal 
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.Timverfal rife of wages m jropoftionio the price 
of provifions, aided by adequate iparifli. allow- 
ances to’thbfe who were*, thrown out’ofiwoTh, 
would, by preventing any kind -of faving, iiri'^the 
fame • manner as a maximumi jcaiifethe whole 
crop to be ednfumed Cm nine'’ months,!, -which 
ought to have lafted twelve/ and thus 'produce 
a famine. At the fame time wemuftnot-for-; 
get, that' both humanity and true policy impe- 
rioufly require, -that we fliould give every affift- 
ance to the poor on thefe occaCons, that' the 
nature of the cafe will admit. If provifions 
were to continue at the price of fcarcity, the 
wages of labour mud neceflarily rife, or fickncfs 
and famine would quickly diminifti the number 
of labourers ; and the fupply of labour being 
unequal to the demand, its price would (bon 
rife in a dill greater proportion than the price of 
provifions. But even one or two years of Icar- 
city, if the poor were left entirely to Ihift for 
themfelves, might produce Ibmc effect of this 
kind, and confcquently it is our intereft, as well 
as our duty, to give them temporary aid infuch 
feafons of diftrefi. It is on fuch occafions, that 
every cheap fubfiitute for bread, and every mode 
of economizing food iliould be refbrted to. Nor 
fiiould we be too ready to complain of that high 
. price 
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price of cofn, which by encouraging importation 
increafes the fupply. * 

^ As the inefficacy of poor laws, and of attempts 
forcibly to raife the price of labour, is moft 
confpicuous in a fcarcity, I have thought myfelf 
juftificd in confidcring them under this view ; 
and as thefe caufes of increafed price received 
great additional force during the late fcarcity 
from the increafe of the circulating medium, I 
truft, that the few obfervations which I have 
made on this fubjeft will be confidcred as an 
allowable digreffion* 
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iNDEPENDENTi-Yofany confidcratlons relpedl- 
ing a year of deficient crops it is evident, that 
an mcreafe of population, without a proportional 
incrcafe of food, niuft'Iower the value of each 
man's earnings. The food muft necdTarily be 
diftributed in fmallcr quantities, and confe- 
qucntly a da)’s labour will purchafe a fmaller 
quantity of provifions. An increafe in the price 
of provifions will arife cither from an increafe 
of population fafter than the means of fubfift- 
cncc, or from a different diftribution 'of the 
money of the fociety. The food of a -country 
which has been long peopled, if it be incrcafing, 
increafes llowly and regularly, and cannot be 
made to anfwcr any iudden demands ; but va- 
riations in the diftribution of the money of the 
fociety arc not unfrequently occurring, and arc 
undoubtedly among the caufes, which occafioh 
the continual variations in the prices of pro- 
vifions. 


The 
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The poor laws of England tend to deprefs the 
general condition of the poor in thefe two ways. 
Their firft obvious tendency is to increafc po- 
pulation without increafing the food for its fup- 
port. A poor man may marry with little or no 
profpeft of being able to fupport a family with- 
out parifli afTiftance. They may bcfaid, there- 
fore, to create the poor which .they maintain ; 
and as ,the pro\ifions of the country muft, in. 
confcqucnce of the incrcafed population, be dif- 
J:ributed to every man in fmalier proportions, it 
is evident, that the labour of thofe who are not 
fuppoitcd by patifli afflftance will purchafe a 
fmtillcf quantity of provifions than before, and 
confequcntly more of them muft be driven to 
apply for afliftancc. 4^^ 

^Secondly the quantity of provifions epnfumed 
in woikhoufesj upon a part of the fociety that 
cannot in general be confidered as; the moft 
valuable .part, diminlflies the {hares, that w ould 
Otherwife belong to .more induftnous and more 
worthy nacrabers, and thus, in the fame manner, 
forces more to become dependent. '• If the poor 
in the workhoufes were to live better than they 
diw -now, tVhs new diffliibution of the money of 
the fociety would tend more confpicuoufly to 
deprefs the condition of thofe out of the work- 
k i houfes 
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houfes by occailoning an advance in the price 
of provifions. 

^‘ortunatcly for England, a fplrit of indepen- 
dence ftill remains among the peafantry. The , 
poor laws arc ftrongly calculated to eradicate 
this fpirit. They have fucccedcd jn part ; but 
had they fucceeded as completely as might have 
been expeded, their pernicious tendency would 
not have been {o long concealed. 

Hard as it may appear in individual in- 
ftances, dependent poverty ought to be held dif- 
gracefuh Such a ftlmulus feems to be abfo- 
lutcly neceflary to promote the happinefs of the 
great mafs of mankind ; and every general at- 
tempt to weaken this -ftimulus, however bene- 
volent its intention, will always defeat its own 
purpofe. If men be induced to marry from the 
mere profpeft of parilh provifion, they are not 
only uiijuftly tempted to bring unhappinefa and 
dependence upon themfclvcs and children, but 
they are tempted, without knowing it, to injure 
all in the fame clafs with thcmfcjves. 

The poor laws of England appear to have 
contributed to raife the price of provifions, and 
to lower the real price of labour. They have 
therefore contributed to impQvcrifh ^at clafs of 
people, nhqfe only pofleffion is their labour. It 
|i- n IS 
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is alfo difficult to fiippofb, that they have not 
powerfully contributed to generate that carc- 
IclTnels and want of frugality obfcrvablc among 
^thc poor, fo contrary to the difpofition generally 
to be remarked among pctt_, tradefmen and 
fmall farmers. The labouring poor, to ufc a 
vulgar expreffion, feem always to live from hand 
to mouth. Their prclcnt wants employ their 
whole attention ; and they fcldom think of the 
future. Even when they have an opportunity 
of faving, tliey fcldom cxcrcifc it ; but all that 
they earn beyond their prefent ncccffitics goes, 
generally fpcaklng, to the alchoufe. The poor 
laws may therefore be faid to dimmiffi both 
the power and the will to favc among the com- 
mon people, and thus to weaken one of the 
ftrongeft incentives to fobrlcty antflnduftry, and 
confequently to happinefs. ' - 

i It is a general complaint among maftcr ma- 
mufadurcis, thathigh wages ruin all their work- 
men ; but.it is difficult to conceive, that thefe 
men would not iavc a part of their .hich wages 
/or the future fupport of their families, inftcad 
.of fpending it in druiikenucls and diffipation, if 
.they did not rely on patilh.affiftancic for fupport 
.in cafe ofiaccidents. And that the poor cm- 
rploycd b.manufadures confider this affiftance 
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as a reafon why they may fpcnd all the wages 
which they earn, and enjoy themfelves while 
they can> appears to be evident, from the num* 
her of familie«, that, upon the failure of any great 
manufacSoiy, immediately fall upon the ^parilli ; 
when perhaps the W’ages earned in this nianu* 
faftory, while it flouriihed, were fufficiently 
above the price of common country labour, to 
have allowed them to favc enough for their fup- 
port, till they could find fbme other channel 
for their induftry. 

A man who might not be deterred from 
going to the alehoufe from the confideration, 
that on his death or fickncfs he fhould leave 
his wife and family 'Upon the parifb, might yet 
hcfitatc in thus difTipating his earnings, if he 
were alTured, that in cither of thefe cafes his 
family muft flarvc, or be left to the fupport of 
cafual bounty. 

/The mafs of happinefs among the common 
people cannot but be diminifhed^ when one of 
the flrongcft checks to idlcnels and diflipation 
is thus removed ; andpolltive inftitutions, which 
render dependent poverty, fb general, w’’eakcn 
that difgrace, which for. the beft and moft hu- 
mane 'rcafons ought to be attached to it. 

The poor laws of England -were vmdoubtedly 
j ' H 3 inftituted 
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inftitutcd for the moft benevolent purpofe ; but 
it is evident they have failed in attaining it. 
They certainly mitigate fomc cafes of fevere 
diftrels, which might otherwile occur; though 
the ftate of the poor who arc fupported by 
parifiies, confidered in all Its circumftances, is 
very miferablc. But one of the principal ob- 
jcilions to the fyftcm is, that for the afllftancc 
which fomc of the poor receive, in itfelf almoft 
a doubtful bleffing, the whole clafs of the com- 
mon people of England is fubjefted to a fet of 
grating, inconvenient, and tyrannical laws, to- 
tally inconfiftent with the genuine fpirit of the 
conftitutlon. Tlie whole builnefs of fettlcments, 
even in its prefent amended ftatc, is contradic- 
tory to all ideas of freedom. The parifli perfe- 
cution of men whofc families are likely to be- 
come chargeable, and of poor women who arc 
near lying in, is a moft difgraccful and difguft- 
ing tyranny. And the obftruftions continually 
occafioned in the market of labour by thelc 
laws have a conftant tendency, to add to the 
difficulties of thofe, who are ftruggling to fup- 
port themfelves without affiftance. 

Thcfe evils attendant on the poor laws feem 
to be irremediable. • If afliftance bo 'to bc'dif- 
tributed to a certain dafs of people^ a power 

muft 
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muft be .lodged fomew here of dilcriminatlng the^ 
proper votijcdls,. and of, managing the concerns 
of. the inftitutions;,thatjarc necelTary; ,'but-any 
great interference, with the affairs, of other peo- 
ple is a Ipccies of tyranny, and in the common, 
courfc of things, the exercife of this power, may, 
be expefted to become grating to thole who are, 
driven to alk for .liipport. The t^'ranny of^ 
churchwardens • and .ovcrlccrs,, is , common, 
complaint among the poor; but the ffault, does, 
not lie fo much in thefe perfons, who pro-, 
bably before they, were, in power werCs.not, 
■worfe than other people, but in^the nature of, 
all fucb inftitutions. -/ , 

I feclperfuaded, that, if the poor laws had ne- 
ver cxifted in this country, though there mighty ’ 
have been a few more-inftanccs of. very levcfe, 
diftrefs, the aggregatc^mals of happinefs among, 
the common people would have been much, 
greater than it is at prelent. 

The radical defeft of- all l}'(lems of the. kind 
is tliat of tending to deprefs the condition of 
thofe that are not relieved hy.parilhes, and to- 
create more poor. If, indeed, we examine^ 
fome of our ftatutes Itriclly with,* reference to'' 
the principle of population, wc^lhall find, that 
they attempt an abfoUt^c impoffibiUty ; and we.^ 

K 3 cannot 
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cannot be fuprifed, therefore, that they fliould 
donftantly fail In tlie attainment of their objeft," 
^ The famous 43 d of Elizabeth, ■which has been 
fb o?Wn' referred to and admired, cpails, that 
tKe’^overfeers of the poor, “ iball take order 
‘^•from time to time, by and with the confent 
of two or more jufticcs, for fetting to -work 
** the children of all fuch, whofe parents lhall 
not by the taid perfbns be thought able to 
**kcep and maintain their children; and alfo 
“ fuch perfons married or unmarried, as, having, 
no means to maintain them, U'lc no ordinary 
and daily trade of life to get their living by. 
** And alfo to raife, ■weekly or otherwife, by 
** taxation of every inhabitant, and every occu- 
pier of lands in the faid parifli, (in fuch com- 
" petent fums as they ihali think fit) a con- 
** venient flock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, 
** iron, and other neceflTary -ware and fluff, to 
fet the poor to work.'’ 

Wh£^t is this but faying, that the funds for 


the maintenance of labour in this country may 
be incrcafcd at will, 'and ■without limit, by a 


Jiat of government, or an afleflment of the over- 


feers? Striflly fpeaking, this claufc is as arro- 
gant and as abfurd, as if it had enabled, that’ 
f:wo cars of whcaf'fbould in' future grow where 


;i 


one 
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one only had grown before, Canute, when he 
commanded the waves not to wet his princely- 
foot, did not in reality aflume a greater power 
over the laws of nature. No dire£liqns are 
given to the overfeers how to‘increafc the funds 
for the maintenance of labour ; the nccdlity of 
induftry, economy, and enlightened exertion, in 
the management of agricultural and commer- 
cial capital, is not infifted on lor this purpofe ; 
but it is expeAed, that a miraculous incrcafe of 
thefe funds fhould immediately follow an edi£l 
of the government ufed at the difcrction of 
fome ignorant parifh officers. 

If this claufc were really and hotia Jide put in 
execution,' and the fhame attending the receiv- 
ing of parifli afliftance worn off, every labour- 
ing man might marry as early as he pleafed, 
under the certain profpe<S of having all his 
children properly provided for ; and as, according 
to the fuppofition, there would be no check to 
population from the confcquences of poverty 
after marriage, the xncreafe of people would be 
rapid beyond example in old ftates. After 
Vi^hat has been faid in the former parts of this 
"work, it is fubmitted to the reader, whether the 
utmoft exertions of the moft enlightened go- 
vernment'^ could, in this cafe,' make the food 
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keep p^ce ^vith the population ; much lefs a 
mere arbitrary cditEl, the tendency of -which is 
certainly rather to dimlnifli than to increafe thq 
funds for the maintenance of produ6live labour- 
In' the adlual circumftanccs of every countr}', 
the prolific power of nature feems to be always 
ready to exert nearly its full force ; but within 
the limit of poflibility, there is nothing perhaps 
more improbable, or more out of the reach of any 
government to cffcift, than the direfllon of the 
induftry of its fubje<^s in fuch a manner, as to 
produce the greateft quantity of human fuftc- 
naucft that the earth could bear. It evidently 
could not be done without the moft complete 
violation of the law of property," from w'hich 
every thing that is valuable to man has hitherto 
arifen.'i Such is the difpofition to marry, parti- 
cularly in very young people, that, if the diffi- 
culties of’pro^iding for a 'family were entirely 
removed, 'very few would remain fingle at 
twenty two. But what ftatcfman or rational 
government cov\VJ piopofcl that all.animal food 
fhouldbc prohibited, thatnoborfes fliouldbcufed 
forbufindVorpIcafure, that all the pcQple fhould 
live upon ^potatoes, -and that the whole induftry 
of the nation fhould be exerted in the produftion 
of them, exceptt What was required for the 
' * mere 
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mete neccfliirics of clothing and houfes ? Could 
fucb a re\olution be clFcfted, would It be dcfir- 
able? particularly as in a few years, 'notwith- 
ftanding all thefe exertions, Avant, with lefs re- 
Iburce than ever, would inevitably recur. 

After a country has once ceafed to be in the 
peculiar fituation of a new colony, we lhall al- 
ways find, that in the aftual fiate of its culti- 
vation, or in that ftate which may rationally be 
expefled from the moft enlightened govern- 
ment, the increafe of its food can never allow 
for any length of time an unreftriiflcd increafe 
of population ; and therefore the due execution 
of the claufe in the 43 d of Elizabeth, as a per- 
manent law, is a phyfical impofTibility. 

It will be faid, perhaps, that the faft contra- 
didls the theory ; and that the claufe in queftion 
has remained in force, and. has been executed, 
during the laft two hundred years. ’In anfwer 
to this, I Ihould fay without hefitation, that it' 
has not really 'been executed; and that it is 
merely owing to its incoqipletc execution,' that 
it remains on our ftatutc book at prefent. 

The fcanty relief granted to perfons in dif- 
trefs, the capricious and infulting manner in 
•\\hich it is Ibmetimcs diftributed by the over- 
leers, and the natural and becoming pride not 

jet 
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jct quite cxtin6l among the pcafantrj’ of Eng- 
land, have deterred the more thinking and ■vir- 
tuoui. part of them from venturing on marriage, 
without 'feme better profpcA of maintaining 
their families than mere parKh afliftancc. The 
dclirc of bettering our condition, and the fear of 
making it worfc, like the vis jnedkatrh naturae 
in ph}'fick, is the vis viedtcairix reipuhlica in 
politics, and is continually countcrafting the 
diforders ariiing from narrow human inftitutions, 
In fpite of the prejudices in favour of popula- 
tion, and the direct encouragements to raarriagq 
from the poor laws, it operates as a preventive 
check to incrcafe ; and happy for this country 
is it, that it'docs fo. But bcfides that fpirit of 
independence and prudence, which checks the 
frequency of marriage, notwithftanding the en- 
couragements of the poor laws, thefe lawsthcm- 
felvcs qccafion achcck of no inconfidcrablc mag- 
nitude, and thus counteract with one hand what 
they encourage with. the other. -As each parifli 
is obliged, to maintain its, own poor, it is natu- 
rally fearful of incrcaiingthcirnumber; and every 
landholder is in confequence more inclined to 
pufi’ down cAan to dufW cottages, except when 
the demand for labourers is really urgent. This 
deficiency of cottages operates neceflarily as a 

ftrong 
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ftrong check to marriage ; and this check is 
probably the principal reafon, why we have been 
able to continwe the lyftem of the poor laws fo 
long. ' 

Thofe who arc not prevented for a time from 
marrying by thefe caufes, are either relieved very 
fcanttly at their own homes, ^^he^e th^ fufFer 
all the confequences anting from fqualid poverty ; 
or they are crowded together in clofe and un-> 
wholefbme workhoufes, where a great mor- 
tality alraoffc univcrfally takes place, particularly 
among the >oung children. The dreadful ac- 
count given by Jonas Hanway of the treatment 
of parilh children in London is well kno\^*n ; 
and it appears from Mr. Hewlett and other 
writers, that in fbrae parts of the country their 
fituation is not ^cry much better. A great part 
of the redundant population occafioned by the 
poor laws is thus taken off by the operation of 
the laws themlclvcs, or at lead by their ill exe- 
cution. The remaining part %vhich furvives,’ 
by caufing the funds for the mamtenance of 
labour to be dhided among a greater number 
than can be properly maintained by them, and 
by turning a confiderablc lharc from the fupport 
of the diligent and careful workman to the 
fupport of the idle and the negligent, deprefles 
* the 
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the condition of all thofc who arc out of the 
worUhoufes, forces more every year into' them, 
and has ultimately produced the enormous evil, 
which we all fo juftly deplore; that of the great 
and unnatural proportion of the people, which is 
now become dependent upon charity. 

If this be a juft rcprcfcntatioii of the manner, 
in which the claufc in queflion has been exe- 
cuted, and of the cffc<fls which it has produced, 
it muft be allowed, that we have praftifed an 
unpardonable deceit upon the poor, and have 
promifed what we have been very far from per- 
forming. 

The attempts to employ the poor on any great 
fcalc ill manufa<5lurcs have almoft invariably 
failed, and the ftock and materials have been 
wafted. In thofc few parilhes, wliich, by better 
management or larger funds, have been enabled 
to perfcvcrc in this fyftcm, the cffedl of thefe 
new manufa^bircs in the market muft have been 
to throw out of employment many independent 
workmen, who were before engaged in fabrica- 
tions of:a hmilar nature. This effeft lias been 
pheed in a ftrong point of view by ‘Daniel dc 
l*oc, ‘in an abdrcls to parliament, entitled, Gm- 
ing aims m chanty. Speaking of the employ- 
ment of parifli children in manufadlurcs, he fays. 

For 
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For every fkein of worfted thefe poor children 
fpin, there muft be a flccin the left fpuri by fome 
poor family that fpun it before ; and for every 
piece of baize fo made in London, there muftbc 
a piece the left made at Colcheller, or fome- 
wherc clfc.* Sir F. M- Eden, on the famefob- 
je£t, obferves, that whether mops and brooms 
are made by parifo children or by private work- 
men, no more can be fold, than the public is 
in want of.^ 

It will be faid, perhaps, that the fame reafon- 
ing might be applied to any new captital brought 
into competition in a particular trade or manu* 

» See extrafls from Daniel de Foe, m Sir F. Eden’* 
valuable work on ^he j-oor, vol. i, p. 261. 

Sit F. M. Hen, {peaking of the foppofed right of the poor 
to be Aipplied With employment while able to work, and with 
3 maintenance vvhen incapacitated from labour, very juflly re- 
marks, “ It may however be doubted, wliether any right,' the 
gratification of which ftemv to be irfiprai\icable, can be 
“ faid to exifi,” vol. 1, p. 447. No man has collcfled fo 
many materials for forming a judgment on the elFe£ts of the 
poor laws as Sir F. M. Eden, and the rcfult he thus expreOes : 
Upon the whole therefore there feems to be juft grounds 
for copcludin^, that the font of good to be expefled from a 
“‘compullory maintenance of the poor will be far out- 
“ balanced by the fum of evil, winch it will inevitably create,” 
vol. i, p. 467. 1 am happy to have the fan&ion of fopradhcal 
an inquirer to my opinion of the poor laws. 


failure, 
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failure, which can rardly be done without-in- 
juring, iafomc degree, thofe that were engaged 
in it before. But there is a material difference 
in the two cafes. In this, the competition is 
perfectly fair, and what every man on entering 
into bufinefs muff lay hts account to. He may- 
reft fccurc, that he will not be fupplanted, un- 
lefs his competitor poffeft fuperior flcill and in- 
duftry. In the other cafe, the competition is 
fupported by a great bounty, by which means, 
notwithftanding very inferior Ikill and induftry 
on the part of his competitors, the independent 
workman may be undcrfold, and unjuftly ex- 
cluded from the market. He'himfelf perhaps 
is made to contribute to this competition againft 
his owm earnings, and the funds' for the main- 
tenance of labour arc thus turned from the fup- 
port of a trade which yields a proper profit, to 
one which cannot maintain itfelf without a 
bounty. It fhould be obferved in general, 'that, 
when a fund for the maintenance of labour is 
jaifed by affclTment, the greateft^part of it is 
not a new capital brought into trade, but an* old 
one, which -before was much more profitably 
.employed, turned into a new- channel. The 
tfarmer pays to the poors rates for the ’encou- 
ragement of a bad and unprofitable -manufac- 
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ture, what he would iiave employed on his land 
with infinitely more advantage to his country. 
In the one cale, the funds for the maintenance 
of labour are daily dimlnilhcd ; in the other, 
daily incrcafed. And this obvious tendency of 
alTeffments for the employment of the poor, to 
decreafe the real funds for the .maintenance of 
labour in any country, aggravates the abfurdity 
of liippofing, that it is in the power of a govern- 
ment to fitjd employment fpr all its fubje^ls, 
however fafc.they may increafe. 

It is not intended, thatthefc rcafonings Ihould 
be applied againft every mode of employing the 
poor on a limited fcale, and with fuch reftric- 
tjons as may not encourage at the fame time 
their increafe. I would never vvifli to pufii ge- 
neral principles too far; though I think, that they 
ought always to be kept in view. In particular 
cafes the individual good to be obtained may 
be fo great, and the general evil {b flight, that 
the former may clearly overbalance the latter. 

The intention is merely to fhow, that the 
poor laws as a general lyftcm are founded on a 
grofs error : and that the common declamation 
on the fubjc(5l of the poor, which we fee Co 
often in print, and hear continually in conver- 
fdtion, namely, that the market price of labour 
. ought 
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ought always to be fuffioicnt decently to fup- 
port a family, and that employment ought to 
be found for all thofe who arc willing to work, 
is in effect to iay j that the funds for the main- 
tenance of labour In this country arc not only 
infinite, but might be made to inercafe \^ith 
fuch rapidity, that fuppofing us to have at pre- 
fent fix millions of labourers, including their 
families, wc might have 96 millions in another 
century ; or if thefe funds had bpen prop.erly 
managed fmee the beginning of the reign of 
Edward I, Tuppofing that there were then only 
two millions of labourers, we might now’ have 
potTclTed above four million millions of labourers, 
or about four^tboufand times as many labourers, 
as it has been calculated tliat there are people 
now on the face of the earth, 
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OJ tncrsojlni ff'tabh as it offtlis th CejtJttun a /’ lie Paor. 

The profcfled pbjcft of Dr. Smith's inquiry is 
the nature and caufcsof^thc wealth of nations. 
There is another however perhaps ftill n^orein- 
terefting, which he occafionaWy mixes with iti 
the caufes that affcA the happinefs and comfort 
of the Ibsver orders of' focicty, which in every 
nation form the moft numerous cUfs I am fuffi- 
ciently aware of the near connexion of thefe two 
fubjetfts, and that generally (peaking the caufes, 
which contribute to incrcafc the wealth of .a] 
date, tend alfo to Incrcalc the happincfs*of the* 
lower dalles of the people But perhaps f Dr. ’ 
Smith has confiderc^ ^ thclc tw'o inquiries as> 
dill more nearly connected than they really are ; 
at lead, he has npt dopped to^ take notice* of; 
thofc indanccs, where the wealth of a’fociety 
may increale , according to .faisv definition of 
wealth, without Iia^ing a proportional tendency, 
to increafc' the comforts of* the 'labouring: parti 
of it, 1' '.I Ji / If ffo 

, I donot^mean to enter;into any philofbphi* 

VOL. II, I cal 
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cal difcuffion of what conftltutes.thc proper 
happinefs of man, but fhall merely confider two 
univerfally acknovsledgcd ingredients, the com- 
mand of the neceflaries and comforts of life, and 
the polTcffion of health. 

The comforts of the labouring poor muft 
ncccfiarily depend upon the funds deftined for 
the maintenance of labour; and will gene- 
rally be in proportion to the rapidity of their 
increa^. The demand for labour, which fuch in- 
creafe occafions, will of courfe raife the value 
of labour ; and till the additional number of 
hands required are reared, the increafed funds 
will be diftributed to the lame number of per- 
fons as before, and therefore every labourer will 
live comparatively at his cafe. The error of 
Dr. Smith lies in repreienting every increaie of 
the revenue or flock of a fociety as a propor- 
tional incrcafe of thclc funds. Such furplus 
Hock or' revcjiue'will indeed always be con- 
fidered by the indiYidual polTeffing it as an ad- 
ditional fund, from which he may maintain 
more labour ; but with regard to the whole 
country, it will not be an effedlual fund for th^ 
Tn^Titcnaiice of an additional number of la- 
bourers, nnlefs part of it be convertible into an. 
additional quantity of provifions ; and it may 
not be fo convertible, where the incrcafe has 

arifen 
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arifen merely from the produce, of labour, and 
not Trim the produce of land. A dilllnilion 
may in this cafe occur between the number of 
hands \\ hich the ftodt of the fbciet) could em- 
ploy, and the number uhich its territory can 
maintain. 

Dr. Smith defines the wealth of a ftate to be 
the annual produce of its land and labour. This 
definition evidently includes manufaflured pro- 
duce as well as the- produce of the land. Now 
fuppofmg a nation for a courfc of years to add 
what It faved from itsjcarly revenue to its ma- 
nufadluring capital fblcly, and not to its Capital 
cmplo}ed upon land, it^is evident, tllat itmlghV 
grow richer according to the above definition, 
without a power of fupporting a greater num- 
ber of labourers, and therefore without any in-'^ 
creafe in the real funds for the maintenance of 
labour. There would notwithftandingbc a de* 
mand for labour, from the cxtcnfion of niartu* 
fadlunng capital. This demand would of coUrfe 
raife the price of labour; but if the } early flock* 
of pmviGaas la the country were not lacccaflag, 
this rife would foon turn out to be merely po-, 
minal, as the price of provifions muft’nebcflarily 
rife with it. The demand for manufacturing 
labourers would probably entice feme from pri-' 
1 3 vate 
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vate fervice, and fome even from agriculture , 
but we will » fifppofe any cfFc6ls of this kind on 
agriculture to be compenfated by improvements 
m the mftruments or mode of culture, and the 
quantity of ^provifions therefore to remain the 
fame Improvements m manufadluring ma- 
chinery would of cour/e take place , and this 
circumftancc, added to the greater number of 
hands ernp1o}ed in manufaiflurcs, would aug- 
ment confidcrably the annual produce of the 
labour of the country The \^ealth therefore 
of the country would fie increafmg annually, 
according to the definition, and might not be 
incrcajing vcry.flowly.* 

'^Thclquj^lion is, hoVfr far wealth mcreafing m 

-• I have f^pofed here a cafe which, in a Janded nation, I 
allow be >iKX^ -improbable in , but approximations to it 
are p«haps not unfrequentl^ taking place My intention is 
merely to Ihow, that the funds for the maintenance of labour 
(to not incieafe cxaflly m proportion to the mcreafe m tlic 
proiloce jof the land and labour of a country, butuithtlie 
faTncj mcreafe of produce, may be more or Jefs favourable to 
the labourer, according as the mcreafe has nfen principally 
from agriculture or from manufadtures On thcYuppofition 
of a phyfical impoffibihty of increaCng the food of a country 
if IS evident, that by improvements m machinery it might 
grow yearly richer in the exchangeable value of its inanufac 
tured produce, but the labourer, though he might be better 
clothed and lodged, could not be better fed 


this 
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this way has a tcndcnc}* to better the condition 
of the labouring poor. It is a fclf-cCident pro-' 
pofition, that any general adv'ancc in the price 
of labour, the ftoch. of proxifions remaining the 
fame, can only be a“nominal advance, as it mlift 
fhortlyvbc followed by a proportional fife in 
pro\ifions. The incrcafe in the price of labour, 
i^bich we have fuppjfcd, would have no per- 
manent cffcA therefore in giving to the labour- 
ingpoor a greater command overtbe necefTaries 
of life. In this refped tbc) would be nearly in 
the fame Uatc as before In fomc other re« 
fpcilathc) would be in a worfe (late. A greater 
proportion of them would be employed m ma- 
nufadlurcs, and a fmaller proportion m^agricul- 
turc. And this cxchangc.of prolcfTions will be 
allowed, I think, by all, to be very unfavourable 
to health, one ederxtial ingredient of happihefs; 
and to be further d»/advantageous on account of 
the greater uncertainty of manufadluring labour, 
arillng from the capricious taftc of man, thc,^ 
accidents of war, and other caufes^which occa- 
fionally produce very (cvere dlftrels among the 
lower clalTcs of Ibcicty. Oil the ftate^of the 
poor employed in matiufadlories, with relpe<51: to 
health and' other circumftanccs '^vyhich aferifl 
their Iiappihcfs,' I will beg leave to quoVc’a'paf- 
1 3 fage 
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fagc from Dr. Aikin’s defcxiption of the country 
round Manchefter. i 

** The invention and improvements of ma- 
“ chines to fliortcn labour have had a furpnf- 
** ing influence to extend our trade, undjalfo to 
“ call m hands from all parts, eipeciall} chil- 
** drcnforthe cotton mills. It Is the wife plan 
** of Providence, that in this life there lhall be 
no good without its attendant inconvenience.’ 
“ There arq many which are too obvious in 
** thefe cotton mills and fimllar factories, which 
counteract that mcreatt of popufaHon uiiiaffy 
** confequent on the impro^ ed facility of labour. 

“ In thefe, children of very tender age arc em- 
ployed, many of them collcdcd from the 
“ workhoufesm London and Weftminfler, and 
tranfported m crowds as apprentices to maf- 
ters refidcnt many hundred miles diftant, 
where they ferve unknown, unprotcdled, and 
“ forgotten by thofc to whofc care nature or 
“ the laws had configned them. Thefe chil- 
dren are ufuaily too long confined to work in 
** clofc rooms, often during the whole night. 

“ The air, they brcatljc from the ofl &c. em- 
ployed m the machinery, and other circum- 
‘'"'llancCs, 15 ^injurious,; httlc attention is paid 
to their clcaplinqfs, and frequent changes . 
, t 1 ** from 
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“ from a warm ^nd dcnfe to a cold and thin 
** atmoiphere are predifpofing caiifes to fick- 
nefs and dlfabihty, and particularly to the 
" epidemic fever which is fo generally to be 
** met with in thele faflories. It is allb much 
** to be queftioned, if fbeiety does not receive 
“ detriment from the manner in which chil- 
dren are thus employed during their early 
years They are not generally ftrong to la- 
** hour, or capable of purfuing any other branch 
ofbufinefs, when the term of their appren- 
ticefliip expires. The females arc, wholly 
** uninfttudled in fowing, knitting, and other 
domeftic affairs, requifite to make them 
** notable and frugal wives and mothers. This 
** is a very great misfortune to them and the 
** public, as is fadly proved by a comparifion of 
the families of labourers in hufbandry, ^and 
thofc of manufa^lurcrs in general. In the 
” former wc meet with neatnefs, cleanlinefs, 
** and comfort ; in the latter, with filth, rags, 
** and poverty, although their wages may be 
nearly double to thofc of the hufbandman. 
** It muft be added, that the want of early rc- 
ligious inftru^lion and example, and the nu- 
** merous and indifciiminate affociation in thefc 
14 buildings, 
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buildings, are very unfavourable to their fu- 

ture conduct in hfc. ** 

In. addition to the evils mentioned in this 
pa{rage,wc all know how fubjccl particular ma- 
nufactures arc to fail, from the caprice of taftc, 
or the accident of war. Xhe weavers of Spital- 
fields were plunged into the moft fevete diflrefs 
by the fafhion of muflins inflcad of filks, and 
numbers of the workmen in Sheffield and 
Birmingham were for a time thrown out of 
employment, from the adoption of flioe-ftrings 
and covered buttons, inftcad of buckles and me- 
tal buttons. Our manufactures, taken in the 
mafs, have incrcafed with great rapidity ; but in 
particular places they have failed, and the pa- 
riffies where this has happened are invariably 
loaded with a crowd of poor in the moft dif- 
trclTed and miferablc condition. In the work 
of Dr. Aikin juft alluded to, it appears, that the 
regifter for the collegiate church at Manchefter, 
from Chrlftmas 1793 to Chriftmas 1794, ftated 
a decreafe of 168 marriages, 538 chrjftenings, 

* P 219 Endeavours have been made, Dr. Aikm fays, 
to remedy tbefe evils, and in fome faflortes they have been 
attended w ith fuccefs. An adl of parliament j has of late alfo 
paffed on ibis fubjc£\, frotp which it is hoped, that mu?h good 
will refult, ' 
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and 250 burials. And in the parilh of Eoch- 
dalc in the neighbourhood, a ftill more melan- 
choly ^edu^llon» in proportion to tlic number 
of people, took place. In 1793 the births uerc 
746, the burials 646, and the marriages 339. In 
1794 the births were 373, the burials 671, and 
the marriages 199. The caufc of this fudden 
cl^ck to population was the commencement of 
the war, and the failure of commercial credit, 
which occurred about this time ; and fuch a 
check could not have talfen place in fo fudden 
a manner, without being occafioned by the moll 
fcverc diftrefs. 

• Under fuch circumftances of fituation; unlcfs 
the incrcafc of the riches of a country from 
manufa< 5 lurcs give the lower clalTes of the fo- 
cicty, on an a\cragc, a decidedly greater com- 
mand o\crthc ncccflarics and conveniences of 
life, it will not appear, that thejr condition is 
impro\cd, . ' 

It will be laid, perhaps, that the advance in 
the price of provifions will immediately turn 
fomc additional capital into the clianncl of agri- 
culture, and thus occafion a much greater pro- 
duce. But from experience" it appears, that this 
jsancdcdl which fomctmics follows very llowly ; 
particularly If heavy taxes, that aifed agricul- 
tural 
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tural induftry, and an advance in the price of 
labour, had preceded the advance in the price of 
provilions. 

It may alfo be faid, that the additional capi- 
tal of the nation would enable it to import pro- 
■vifions fufficient for the maintenance of thofe 
whom its (lock could employ. A fmall country 
with a large navy, and great accommodations 
for inland carriage, may indeed import and dif- 
tribute an effeilual quantity of provifions ; but 
in large landed nations, if they may be fo called, 
an importation adequate at all times to the de- 
mand is fcarcely pofTible. 

It feems in great mcafurc to have cfcapcd 
attention, that a nation, which, from its -extent 
of territoiy and population, mufi: ncceflarily 
fuppoit the greater part of its people on the 
produce of its own foil, but which yet in ave-'' 
rage years draws a fmall portion of its corn 
from abroad, is in a much more precarious fitu- 
ation, with regard to the conftancy of its fupplies, 
than fuch Hates as draw almoft the whole of 
their provifions from other countries. The de- 
mands of Hplland and Hamburgh may' bd 
known with confidcrahie accuracy by thofe who 
fupply them. If they incrcafe, "they increafe 
gradually, and are’ not fubjeft from- year to year 

to 
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to any great and fudden \ariations. But it is 
otherwife, with fuch a country as England: 
Sfippofing it,' in average ^ycars, to want about 
Tour hundred thoufand quarters of \\ hcaU Such 
a demand will of courfc be very cafily fupplied. 
But a year of deficient crops occurs, and the de- 
mand is fuddcnly two millions of quarters If 
the demand had been on an average two mil- 
lions, it might perhaps havc^bcen adequately 
fupplied, from the extended agriculture of thofe 
countries, which are in the habit of exporting 
con> : but we cannot expert, that it can eafily 
beanfwcred thus fuddcnly ; and indeed we know 
from experience, that an unufual demand of 
this mature, in a nation capable of paying for it> 
cannot exift, without raifing the price of w’heat 
^cry confidcrably in all the ports of Europe. 
Hamburgh, Holland, and the ports of the Bal- 
tic, felt very fenfibly the high prices of Eng- 
land during the late fcarcity ; and I have been 
informed, from very good authority, that the 
price of bread in New York was little inferior 
to the higheft price in London. 

A nation pofTc^cd of a large territory is un- 
a\pidably fubje^l to this uncertainty in its 
means of fubfiftcncc, when the commercial part 
of its pppulatioHsis cither cqiial to or has incrcafcd 

beyond 
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beyond the furplus produce of its cultivators 
No refen'e 'being in thdfe cafes left m the (lore 
deftined for exportation, the full effcifl of every 
deficiency from unra\ourable feafons muft necct- 
farily be felt : 'and though the riches of fuch a 
country may enable it fora certain period to con- 
tinue railing the nominal price of wages, fb as to 
gi\e the lower clafics of the fbeiet) a power of 
purchafing imported com at a high pnee j yet, 
as a fudden demand' can \ery fcldom be fully 
anfwcred, the competition in 'the market will 
invariably ralfe the price of provifions, in full 
proportion to the ad\ance in the price of labour ; 
the lower cladcs will be but little Velic\’cd ; and 
the dearth wall operate fc%crcly throughout all 
the ranks of focicty. ^ ^ ' 

According to nhc ^ natural orcler of things, 
years of fcarclty muft occafionally recur in all 
landed [nations. They ought ays therefore 
to enter into our cbnfidcnitiou , and the prof- 
perity of any country may juftly be conlidereci 
as precarious, in which the funds for the main- 
tenence of labour arc liable to great and fudden 
fudluatidns from every unfavourable variation 
in the feafons. * ‘ • 

But putting, for the ptefent,‘years of fcarcity' 
out of the queftion; when the commercial po-' 
• pulation 
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pulation of any country increafes ib much be- 
yond the jiurplus produce lof the cuIti^ators, 
that the demand for imported corn is not eafily 
fupplied, and the price rifes in proportion to the 
price of wages, no further inercafc of riches will 
have any tendency to gi\e the labourer a greater 
command over the neceflaries of life. In the 
progrefs of wealth this will naturally take place ; 
cither from the largcnefs of the fupply wanted ; 
the increafed diftancc from which it is brought, 
and confcquently the increafed expenfe of im- 
portation ; the greater confumption of it in the 
countries in which it is ufually purchafed ; or 
what muft unavoidably happen, the necelTity of 
a greater diftance of inland carnage in thefe 
countries. Such a nation, by increafing induf- 
try, and increafing Ingenuity in the imjjrove- 
ment of machinery, may Itill go on increafing 
the yearly quantity of its nianufadlured produce; 
but its funds for the maintenance of labour, and 
cpnfequently its population will be perfc^lly 
flationary, ^ This point is the natural limit to 
the population of all commercial dates.* In 

countries 

{ 

‘Sir James Steuan’s Political CEconomv» vol. i, b j, 
c. xviii, p. 119, It IS probable, that Holland before the revo- 
lution had nearly reached this point, not fo much Ijow ever 

from 
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countries at a great diftancc from this limit, an 
effeft approaehing to What has’ been here de- 
fcribed will take place, whcncver^the march of" 
commerce and maniifadtures is more rapid than 
that of agncultUTC. During the kft ten" or 
twelve years it‘ cannot be doubted, that the 
annual produce of the land and labour of Eng- 
land has very rapidly incrcafcd,' and in confe- 
quence the nominal wages of labour have greatly ’ 
increafcd ; but the real recompenfe of the la- 
bourer, though mcrcafed, has not increafed in 
proportion. ' 

That every increafe of the flock or revenue ' 
of a- nation cannot be confidercd as an increafe 
of the real funds for the maintenance of labour/ 
and therefore cannot haVe the fame good effedt 
upon the condition of the poor, will appear in 
a ftrong light, if the argument be applied to ‘ 
China. * 

Dr. Smith obfervc«, that China‘has probably' 
long been as rich as the nature of her laws anef 
inftitutions will admit, but that, with other 
laws and inftitutions, and if foreign commerce 

from the difficulty of obtaining more foreign corn, but from 
the very heavy taxes, which were impofcdun tlii:, firft necef- 
fary of life. All the great landed rations of Luropc are cer- 
tainly at a confidcrable dittance from this point at prefenf. 


were 
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were held in honour, (he might ftlll be much 
richer. The queftion is, would fuch an incrcafc 
of wealth be an incrcafc of the real funds for 
the maintenance of labour, and confcqucntl/ 
tend to place the lower clafics of people in * 
China in a ftatc of greater plcntj ? 

If trade and foreign commerce were held in 
great honour in China, it is evident, that, from 
the great number of labourers, and the cheap- * 
nefs of labour, fhe might work up manufadlurcs 
for foreign Talc to an immenfe amount. It is 
equally evident, that from the great bulk of pro- 
vifions, and the rfmazing extent of her inland 
territory, Ihc could not in return import fuch a 
quantity, as would be any fcnfiblc addition to 
the annual ftock of fubfiftcncc in the country. 
Her immenfe amount of manufafturcs there- 
fore ihe could exchange chiefly for luxuries 
colledlcd from all parts of the world. At pre- 
fent it appears, that no labour whatever is fpared^ 
in the production of food. The country is ra- 
ther overpeopled in proportion to what its flock,, 
can employ, and labour is therefore fo abundant, 
that no pains arc taken to abridge it. The 
confequence of this is probably the greatefl pro- 
dudllon of food, that the foil can poflibly UfFord ; 
for it will be oblcrvcd, that procefies for 

abridging 
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abridging agricultural labour, though they may 
enable a farmer to bring a certain quantity of 
grain cheaper to market, Sometimes tend rather 
to diminifh than incrcafe the whole produce, 
/^n Inimcnfe capital could not be employed in 
China in preparing manufa^urcs for foreign 
trade, without taking off fo many labopi- 
ers from agriculture as to alter this ftate of 
things, and in fome degree, to diminifh the pro- 
duce of the country. The demand for manu- 
faduring labourers would naturall)' raife the 
price of labour ; but as the quantity of fubfift- 
ence would not be increafed*, the price of pro- 
vifions would keep pace with it, or even more 
than keep pace with it, if the quantity of pro- 
^fifions \Verc ' really dccreafing. The country 
would however be • evidently . advancing in 
wealth ; the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of its land and labour would be annually 
augmented^; yet the real funds for the mainte- 
nance of labour would 'be ftationary or even de- 
clining ; and confcquently the incrcafing wealth 
of the nation would tend rather to deprefs than* 
to raife the condition of the poor.' With re-^ 
/ ' gard 

‘ The condition of the poor m Chma is, indeed, very mi- 
ferable at prefent , blit this is not owing to their w*ant of 

foreign 
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gard to the command over the nccciTancs of 
htc the} \voiild be in the fame or rather worfc 
Hate than before , and a great part of them 
•would haNc exchanged the healthy labours of 
agriculture for the •unhealthy occupations of 
tnanufadunng mduftry. I 

The argument perhaps appears clearer -when 
applied to China, becaufe it is generally allowed, 
that Its wealth has been long Hationary, and its 
foil cultivated nearly to the utmoft With re- 
gard to any other country it might alvva}s be a 
matter of difputc, at which of the two periods 
compared •wealth was mcreafing the fafteft , ns 
it IS upon the rapidity of the incrcife of wealth 
at any particular period, that, Dr Smith fays, 
the condition of the poor depends It is evi- 
dent, however, that two nations might increafc 
cxailly with the fame rapidity’m the cxchangc- 
jible value ot the annual produce of their land 
and labour , jet, if one had applied itfclf chiefly 
to agriculture, and the other chiefly to com- 


Cj'c gn cottjcicrce hut to their c treme tendency to marriage 
and increafe , and if this ten lent/ were to connnue ihe fa ne, 
the cniy -way, in which tl c inlroduA on of a greater nuntber 
of manufiflurcrs could poffil ly maAC the lower cIjCcs of 
people rcher, would Ic by mcrc^fngihe mcrulitv amongft 
them, which u certainly not a very defirablt mode of grow- 
ing rich •. 
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mercc, thc-funds for the maintenance of labour, 
and confequcntly the of the incrcafe of 

•wealth m each nation, would be extremely dif- 
ferent. In that Vkhich had applied itfelf chiefly 
to agriculture the poor would live in greater 
plenty, and population would rapidly increafc 
In that which had applied itfelf chiefly to com- 
merce, the poor would be comparatively but 
little benefitted, and conlequently population 
would either be ftationary, or increalc very 
Bowly.* 

• The conJ tlon of il c labouring poor, foppofing then 
habits to remain tlie fame, cannot be very cflenlially )mpro\ etl 
but bv giving them a gre ter command over the means of 
•fubliftence But any adpntage of this kind muft from 
Its nature I £ temporary, and is therefore really opefs value 
to them than a permanent change m tlieir habits But 
manufaftoTcs, by infp rmg a taftc for comforts, tend to pro-'^ 
mote n favourable change m thefc habits, aufl m this way 
perhaps counterbalance all their d ladvantagcs Thelabouf-. 
ing clafs of foeiely in nationsvncrely agricultural are gene- 
riHyon the vvholj poorer than in mannfaflurmg nations7 
thoigh Icfs fubjeft to ihofe occafional var aliens, which amon^ 
manufadlurers often produce the in6ft fevere d ftrefs Bu^ 
tl e confidcranons, which relate to a change of habits in tiTe 
poor, belong more properly to a fubfequenl part of this 

^ 
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\jj [fjc urjinitiem tf ffeahh. jigricvUural erd Commercial 
• S)/iemSt 

There are* none of the definitions of the 
wealth of a ftate, that are not liable tofomc ob- • 
jcftions.. If we take the grots produce of the 
land, it is evident, that the funds for the main- 
tenance of labour, the population, and the 
wealth, may incrwfe very rapidly, while the 
nation is apparently poor, and has very little 
^Ifpofable revenue. .If we take .Dr.) Smith’s 
definition, V'calth may. increafe, as has before 
been fhown, without tending to increafe the 
funds for the maintenance of labour and the 
population, .If wptakc, ihc clear furplus pro- 
duce of the land, according to the Economifts,' 
in this cafe the funds for the maintenance of 
Tabour and the population may increafe, with- 
out an increafe of wealth, as in the inftance of the 
cultivation of new lands, which will pay a pro- 
fit but not a rent ; and vice verfa, w'ealth may 
increafe without incrcafmg the funds for ^ the 
, ' K. 3 maintenance* 
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maintenance of labour and the population, as in 
the inftatfee of improvements in agricultural in- 
ftrumcntb, and in the mode of agriculture, 
which may make the land yield the fame pro- 
duce, with fewer perfbns employed upon it; 
and co'nfequcntly the difpofible wealth or re- 
venue would be incrcafed without a power of 
fupportmg a greater number of people. ’ 

The obje^iions however to the two laft dc- 
linitions donoLpro^c, that they arc mcorredl ; 
but merely that an incrcafc of wealth, though 
generally, is not ncccflrarily and invariably ac- 
companied by an incrcafc of the funds for the 
maintenance of labour, and confcquently by 
the power of fupporting a greater number of 
people,' or'^of enabling the former number to 
live in greater plenty and happjncfs. * 

• Whichever of thefe tw'o definitions is adopted 
as the beft criterion of the wealth, power, and 
prafpcrlty of a (late, it muftalwajsbctrue, that 
the furplus produce of the cultivators meafurcs 
and limits the growth of that portion of the 
fbciqty, vUiich is not employed upon the land?* 
Throughout, the whole world the number of 
manufadlurcrs, of proprietors, and of perfons 
engaged in the various civil and military p^ofe^- 
fions, miift be cxa<S]y proportioned to this furplus 

produce, 
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produce, and cannot in the nature of things in- 
creafe beyond it If the earth had been fo nig- 
gardly of her produce, as to oblige all her in- 
habitants to labour for it, no manufadlurers or 
• idle perfons could ever have exited. But her 
firft intercourfe with man uas a \oluntary 
prelcnt, not very large indeed, but fufficient as 
a fund for his fubfitlcnce, dll by the proper ex- 
ercife’of his faculties he could procure a greater. 
In proportion as the labour and ingenuity of man 
cxcrcifeH upon the land have inercafed this fur- 
plus produce, Icifurc has been given to, a greater 
number of perfons to employ themfclves in all 
the inventions which cmbclhfh civilized life. 
And though, in its turn, the defire to profit by 
thefe inventions, has greatly contributed to 
flimulatc the cultivators to increafe their fur- 
plus produce ; yet the order of precedence is 
clearly the furplus produce j'becaufc the funds 
for the fubfiftence of the manufadlurcr muft be 
advanced to him, before he can complete his 
work: and if wx were to imagine, that vve could 
command this furplus produce, vyhenever \vc 
willed it, by forcing manufafturcs, vve Ihould 
be quickly admonifhed of our error, by the 
inadequate fupport which the workman would 
receive, in fpite of any rife that might take place 
, K3 in 
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in his nominal wages. |f, in aficrting the pe- 
culiar produilivcneft of labour employed upon 
land, we look only to the clear monied rent 
yielded to a certain, number of proprietors, wC 
uridoubtedly conlider the fubjedt in a very con- ' 
tradled point of view. The quantity of th6 
furplus produce of the cultivators is indeed iti 
part meafured by this dear rent, but its real 
value Confifts in its affording the means of fuV- 
fiftencc, and the materials of clothing and lodg- 
ing, to a ccrtairv iwrmber of people, according to 
its extent; fome of whom may live without 
tnanual exertions, and others employ themfelves 
in modifying -the raw materials of nature into 
the forms beft fuited to* the gratification of 
riiari. 

A clear mOnied revenue, arifiUg from manu- 
fadlures, of the fame extent, and to the fame 
mlmber of individuals, Would by no means be 
accompanfed by the fame cirCunaftances. It 
Would throw the coqntry in which it exifted 
into an abfolutc dcpfendance for food and ma- 
terials on the furplus produce of other nations ; 
and if this foreign fupply were by any accident 
to fail, the revenue would immediately ceafe. * 

The .fkill to. modify the raw materials pro- 
duced from the land wtmld be abfoltitcly of nO 
‘ . value. 
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value, and the individuals polTefling it would 
immediately penfh, if thefe raw materials, ani 
tKe food necelTary to iupport thofe who are 
working them up, tould hot be obtained , but 
If the materials and the food were fccuie, il 
would be eafy to find the tkill liifficient to ren^ 
dcr them of confuierable \alue ^ 

According tothef^ftemof the Economics, 
manufactures arc an olye<fl on which revenue 
js fpent, and not any part of the revenue jtfelf * 

•This account of maoufiAurcs and revenue is not m my 
op nion corrc£t , becaufe, if we meafure the revenue of the 
vv’ho'e ftate by its whole confuinption, or even by the con- 
fumption of thofe who hvc upon forplus pitodnce, roamifa-'lures 
SviJently form i'conGderable part of it , and ihe raw produce 
clone vVouU not be an adequate reprefentat on either of its 
quant ty, or of its value But even upon thij fyfiem there is 
onepo ntof v ev/, in which cnanufaflures appear greatly to add 
io the ncheaof a ftate The vifeof a revenue, according to the 
Econom fts is to be fpent and a great part of it will of courft 
be fpent in manofa^hires But if, by the jod cious employ- 
ment cf manufaftur ng capitalyjhcfe commod ties grow con- 
fiderably cheaper, the furplus produce becomes j roportiodably 
of fo much greater value and the real revenue of the nation is 
virtually increafed If thsviewof thefubjtfldonot, in the 
fjesofthe Economifts, completely juftify Dr Sm tli in call-* 
mg manufaGur ng labour frtdnUtJtf m the fttift fenfe of that 
term, it ought even ac ord ng to theirown definition fully to 
warrant all the pains he has taken m esplaining the na urc 
and cfFrds of commercial capital, and of ihcdwiCon of manu- 
faduring labour 

S.4 
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But though from this dcfcription of manufac- 
tures, and. the epithet ftcrilc fometimes applied 
to them, they feem rather to be degraded by 
the terms of the Economi^ls, it is»a very great 
error to fuppofe, that their fyftcm is really un- 
favourable *to them. On the contrary, I am 
dhpofed to* believe, that it is only when com- 
merce and manufa(fturcs follow agriculture, as in 
this lyftcm, and do not precede it, that they can 
prevail to a"* very great extent, without bringing 
with them !at the fame time the feeds of their own 
ruin. Before the late resolution in Holland, 
the high price of the ncccflarics of life had de- 
ftroyed many of its manufa^iurcs.* Monopolies, 
arc always fubjc<£t to be broken ; and even the 
advantage of capital and machinery, \\hich may 
yield extraordinary 'profits for a time, is liable 
to be greatly Icflened by the competition of 
other nations., j In the hiftbry of the world, the 
nations, whofc vvcalth h.is been derived princi- 
pally from manuf.idures and commerce, have 
been perfectly ephemeral beings, compared with 
thofe, the balls of whofc wealth has been agri- 
•cuUure. It is in. the* nature of things, that a 
Ttate, the moft: e^entiai part o5 whofc revenue is 
furnifned fiy othcr'coiintrics, ^muft be Infinitely 

*■ Smlth’o'tVtahh of NJtiany, voVin, b. v, l. u, p. 392. 
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more expofed to all the accidents of -time and 
chance, than one which, in this important point, 
is independent. 

No error is more frequent than that of mif- 
taVin^ cffe<51s for caulcs j Wc are fo blinded 
by the (howinefs of commerce and manufac- 
tures as to belieie, that they are almoft the foie 
caufe of the wealth, power, and profperity of 
England But the) certainly mufl be confidered 
in a great degree as the conlequence, as well as 
the caufe of this wealth. According to the 
definition of the Economifts, which confiders 
only the produce of land, E gland is the nchell 
.country in* Europe in proportipn to hcr^ Hze. 
Her fyftem of agriculture is beyond comparifon 
better, and confequently her furplus produce is 
more confidcrable France is very greatly^ fu- 
penor to England in extent ot territory and j)o- 
pulation ; but when the furplus produce, or dif- 
pofable re\cnue of the two nations is com- 
■^'pared, the iuperiority ot F»ance almoft \aniftiCs. 
And it IS thi3 great furplus produce in England, 
arifing from her 'ignuilture, which enibles her 
tofupport fuch a vaftbodyoi manufaiturcra, fucli 
formidable fleets and armies, fuen a crowd of 
perfona engaged in the h»'„i il p-ofctlions, and a 
proportion of the fociciy iWiug on money rents 

\CTy 
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veiy far te^nd what has c\ er httn kn6'rt‘xl iri 
hny dther country of the vVorld, AcdOfditig to 
the returns lately made of the Jioptilation of 
England and Wales, it appeats, that the number 
of perfons employed iti dgriciilhire is confider- 
at)ly kfs than a fifth pdrt of the ■vVhole. 'Ilier6 
is leafon to believe, thdt the cl&(tl£\cations in 
thefe returns are fncorfc^t, but making- \erj 
great allowances for errors of this nature, it can 
fcarcely adfnif of d doubt, that the number of 
perfons employed in agriculture is very uhufu- 
ally fmall in proportion to thi^ dflual produce'. 
Of late years indeed the part of the fociety nol 
conneiied with agriculture haS incteafed be^ 
yond this produce | but the aVerage importation 
of corn, aS yet, bears but a fmafl proportion to 
that which is grown in the country; andconfe- 
qudntly the power, which England poffcfics of 
fupportlng fo vaft a body of idle confumers, muft 
be attributed principally to the greatndfs of her 
Surplus produce. ‘ 

' It wrlf be faid, that it was her commerce dnd 
manufadures, v/hich encouraged het cultivator^ 
fo obtain this great furplus product, and there- 
fore indiredlly, if not diredlly, etdated it. 
“I'liat commerce and manufadtutes produce this 
cftc^ in a great degrfcc'“is tttie, but that thdy 
^ fomctimes 
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land, he goes on to fay, a'ffords a greater capital 
than what can be ^wn. from an equal capital 
in any mercantile employment, the land will 
drav; capital from mctcajnUle employments. If 
the profit be lefs, mercantile employments will 
draw capital from the improvement of land. 
The mojiopoly therefore, by railing ^he rate of 
Britifli mercantile profit, and^ thus dtfeouraging 
agricultural improvement, has neceflarily re- 
tarded the natural incrcafe of a great original 
fource of revenue, the rent of land/ 

The Eaft and Weft Indies are indeed io great 
objedV, and afford employment with high 
profits to fo great a capital, that it is impof- 
iiblc, that they Ihould net draw capital from 
.other employments, and particularly from thq 
^cultivation of the foil, the profits upon which 
.in general are very finall. ’• 

^ All corporations, patents, and*cxclurivc pri- 
jvilcgcs of c\ cry kind, which abound fo much 
.in the mercantile fyftcm, have in ]^portion to 
their extent the fame cftecl. And the ex- 
perience of the laft twenty years feems to war- 
rant us in concludingj that the high price of 
provifions arifing from the abundance of com- 
mercial wealth, accompanied as it has been by 
* Wealth of Nations, vol, ii, b. iv, c. vii, p. 436. • 
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Sometimes fail to produce it, when carried to 
excefs, is equally true. Undoubtedly agricul- 
ture cannot flouiifli without a tent for its com- 
modilicj, either at home or abroad ; but whcfi 
this want^has been adequately fupplied, the 
intcrefts of agriculture demand nothing morti. 
When tc5o great a part of a nation is en- 
gaged in commerce and manufaflurcs, it is a 
clear proof, that, either from undue encou- 
ragement, or from other particular caufes, a 
capital Is employed in this way to much greater 
advantage t£an in domcfuc agriculture ; and 
under fuch circumftanccs, it is impoffible, that 
the land ,fiiould not be robbed of much of tlic ■ 
capital, which would naturally have fallen to its’ 
fliarc. Dr. Smith juftly obferves, that the na- 
vigation aft, and the monopoly of the colony 
trade, necciTarily (breed into a particular and 
not very advantageous channel a greater pro- 
portion of the capita! of Great Britain, than 
would otherwife have gone to it; and b/ thus 
’ taking capital from other employments, and at 
the fame time vnWerfe))/ raifmQ the rate of 
Britifli mercantile profit, difeouraged tlic im- 
provement of the land.* if the improvement of 

* 'Wcalili of Nations, \'oI, ii, iV| c. riii ' 
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land, he goes on to fay, affords a greater capital 
than what can be ^wn from an equal capital 
in any mercantile employment, the land will 
draw capital from mercantile employments. If 
the profit be lefs, mercantile employments will 
draw capital fiom the improvement of land. 
The moyiopoly therefore, by raifing,the rate of 
Britifli mercantile profit, and^ thus difcouraging 
agricultural improvement, has neceflanly re- 
tarded tlic natural inercafe of a great original 
fourcc of revenue, the rent of land.* 

The Eaft and Weft Indies arc indeed fb great 
^an obje^I, and afford employment with high 
profits to fo great a capital, that it is impof- 
fible, that they ftiould net draw capital from 
other employments, and particularly from th^ 
cultivation of the foil, the profits upon which ‘ 
.in general are very fmalL v 
^ All corporations, patenti, and*c'vclufive pri- 
,vilcges of every kind, which abound fo much 
in the mercantile iyftem, have m {froportion to 
their extent the fame cftecl. And the ex- 
perience of the laft tivgnty years feeps to war- 
rant us m concluding, that the high price of 
provifions arifing from the abundance of com- 
mercial wealth, accompanied as it has been by 
* Wealth of Nauonj, \ol, u, b. iv, c. \i>, p. 436. * 
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cftab|i|l^?d Jaf^ds of^gtigland, 

of whic^is drawn from the payment of prqduc-^ 

ti\c 

the net rents of the landlords. This fucn» it is fuppofed, docs 
not much exceed a fifth part of ihogro&pnxluce. Thei^ 
maining four fifths fix ccftaioly not confpmcd by the Ifh^ur- 
ers and hoifes employ ed m agriculture , but 3 very con|i/1cr-^ 
able portion of them IS paid by the farmer in tithes, in taxes^ 
in the inltrumenta of agncuUure, and m the manufaflures 
ufed in hu oirn family, and in the families of his labourers. 
Ij IS m this manner, that a kind of mortgage is uhnxutery 
cftabhfhcd on the Uud, by taxes^ vtd the progrefi of com- 
mercial nealth , and tn this fenl^ all taxes may be faid to fall 
upon the land, though not on the landholders. It feems a 
little hard therefore, m taxing furplus produce, to male |he 
landlords pay f$r >>h3t they do not receive. At the faire time 
itniuiVbe confelTed, that independently ofthercconfidcntionr, 
•vhich makes a land tax partial, it is the bell of ol) taxes, as it 
IS tliconly one which docs not tend to i..if. the pucc of com* 
mcditics. Taxcoon gonfumption, by winch aloie momedre* 
\eques can be reached, wiihcut an income tax, neceiTanly 
raiCe all, prices to a degree greatly injurious to a country. 

A land tax, or tax upon nej rent, has httic or no eficfl 
in difcouraging the ^Improvement of land, as many hare 
TuppoCed It IS only a tithe, or a tax m proportion to the 
grofs produce, which does this man m bis fenfes will be 
deterred from getting a clear profit of aol mftcad of icl. 
becaufe he is alwajs to pay afoorth or fifth of his clear gams, 
but when heis to pay a tax in proportion to Ins grofs produce, 
which in tlic cafe of capital laid out m improvements is 
fcarccly erer accompanied with a proportiohal increafe of Jus 
clear gams, it is a very different thing, and mull necellarily 

impede, 
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abfbrbing the redundancy of commercial capital, 
and keeping up the rate of intereft, it has pre- 
vented this capital from overflowing upon the 
foil. And a large mortgage" has thus been 
^ eftablifhed 

• The great pra£lical error of ihe Eccnomins appears to be 
on the fuhjeft of taxation . and ihis error doe» not neceOarily 
flow from their confined and inadeqliatc definition of wealth, 
but IS a falfe inference from their own prcraifcs. Admitting 
that the fnrplus produce of ahe land is the fund, which pajs 
every thing befides the food of the cultivators , yet it Teems to 
be a miflake to fuppofe, that the owners of land are the 
folc proj-nctoTs of this futplus produce. Every man who 
has realized a capttil in money lias virtually a mortgage on 
the lind for a certain portion of the furplus produce } and a; 
long as the conditions of this mortgage remain unalieied (an4 
the taxes, which aflcol him only m the charadler of a confu- 
mer, do not alter thefe condiuom) themortgagec pays a tax m 
the fame manner as the landholder, finally. As‘ confumers 
indeed It cannot be doubted, that e>en thofe who live upon 
the profits ofUgck and the wages of labour, particularly of pro-* 
fcffion-\l labour, pay fomc taxes on ncceKancs for a very con- 
fidcrablc tunc, and thofe on luxuries permanently , becaufb 
the confumptioii of individuals, who poflefs large fiiarcsof the 
wealth which is paid m profits and wages, may be curtailed 
and turned into another channel, without impeding, m any - 
degree, the continuance of the fame quantity of flock, oi tho 
produ&ion of the fame quantity oFlabour. 

The real furplus produce of this country, or all the proiluce 
tiotaflu-dl/confunied by the cultivators, is a very different 
thing, and fhould carefully be difiinguilhqd from the fuiu of 

the 
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About the middle pf the ]aift century w? 
were genuinely an agricultural nation. Our 
commerce and raanuraAurcs were h6>Ycvcr then 
in a ycry rerpcdbblc and thririag ftatc ; and if 
they had continued to bear the fame relative 
proportion to our agriculture, they would evi- 
dently have gone on incrcafing conftantly with 
the improving cultivation of the country. Thcr(j 
» is no apparent limit to the quantity of manu- 
fa£lures, which might in time be fupported in 
this way. The incrcafing wealth of a country 
in fuch a ibitc Teems to be out of the reach of 
all common accidents. There is no difeover- 
able germ of decay in the lyftcm ; and in theory 
there is no reafon to fay, that it might not go on 
incrcafing in wealth and profperity for thoufands 
of years. 

• We have now however ftepped out* of the 

• VOL. II. L agricultural 
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tivc labour, and xlcdicatcd to the /upport of idle 
confumers. 

It muft be allowed therefore, upon the whole, 
that our commerce has not done mote for our 
agriculture, than our agriculture has for our 
commerce; and tint the improved of 

cultivation, which has taken place m fpite of 
conliderahlc difcouragcmcnts, creates yearly a 
furplus produce, which enables the country, 
with but little afliftance, to fupport fo vaft a 
body Ot people engaged in purfuits unconnefted 
with the land. 

in a great degree, the pregrefs of cultivation. T am 
aftoniHicd, that fo obvious and cafy o commutatirn fur tithes 
as a land tax on unproved tents has not b*rn adopted Sfleh 
a tax would be pud by the fame ptifons as before, only in a 
better foini , and tbechangc would not be felt, excepr in the 
advantage tint would accrue lo ail the parties concerned, the 
landlord, the tenant, and the clcrg>nian Tithes undoubtedly 
cpcralc 3$ a h gh houmvon paflutr, and a great difcouragc- 
ment to tillage, which in the prefent pcculur circumftances of 
the country is a %ery gicat diCrdvantage.* 
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Aboctt the middle pf the laft century %ve 
were genuinely an agricultural nation. Our 
commerce and roanufadlurca were however then 
in a vet)* rcfpe^bfclc and thrivieg {late ; and if 
they had continued to bear the fame relative 
proportion to our agriculture, they wculd evi- 
dently have gone on incicafing ccnftanlly with 
the improving cultivation of the country. Thcr^ 
• is no apparent limit to the quanti^ of manu- 
fadlures, which might in ^ime be fupported in 
this way. The incrcafing wealth of a country 
in fuch a Hate Teems to be out of the reach of 
all common accidents. There is no difcovcr- 
able germ of decay in the ij’ftcm ; and in theory 
there is no rcafon to fay, that it might not go on 
incrcafing in wealth and profperity for thoufands 
of years. 

We have now however Hepped out* of the 
VOL. n. L agricultural 
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tive labour, and ^dedicated to the fuppor^ of idle 
confumpfs. . 

■ It muft be allowed therefore, upon the whole, 
that our commerce has not done iTiore lor our 
agriculture, than our agriculture has for our 
commerce; and that the improved lyliem of 
cultivation, which has taken place in fpite of 
Condderable difeouragements, creates yearly a 
furplus ( produce, which enables the country, 
with hut .little afliftance, to fupport fo vafl: a 
body of people engaged in purfuits unconneAcd 
with the land. 

imfede. In a great degree, the progrefs of cul'lvalion. Jam 
aftonifhcJ, that To obvious and cafy a commutation fur tithes 
as a land tax on improved tents has not been adopted. Sach' 
3 tax would be paid by the fame pcifons as before, only in 3 
better fotni ; and the change would not be fch* except in the 
advantage that w ouW accrue to aU the parties concerned, the 
landlord, the tenant, and the cletg>ni3n. Tithcsundoubtedly 
operate as a high bounty on pahure, and a great difcourage- 
xnentto tillage, which in the prtfent peculiar circumlbnccs of 
the country is a \ cry great difcdvantage,^ 
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CHAP. IX. 

Ui^<rcrJ E^eilt ef tht A^culturcl end Cmr.trdal Sj^ans. 

About the middle pf the )a^ CCntuiy w? 
were genuinely an agricultural nation. Our 
commerce and manufadlurcs wen? however then 
in a very refpe^ablc and thriving ftatc ; and if 
they had continued' to bear the fame relative 
proportion to our agriculture; they would evi- 
dently have gone on incrcafing conftantly with 
the improving cultivation of the country. Therp 
is no apparent limit to the quantity of manu- 
faiflures, which might in t;imc be fupported in 
this way. The incrcallng wealth of a country 
in fuch a ftatc Iccms to be out of the reach of 
all common accidents. There is no dilcover- 
able germ of decay in the fyftem ; and in theory 
there is no reafbn to fax, thatic mij:ht not j:o on 
increafing in wealth and profperity for thoufands 
of years. 

We have now however flcpped out of the 
< VOL. XI- L agricultiiral 
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agricultural fyftcm, into a ftatc in which the 
commercial dearly predominates ; and 

there is but too much reafon to fear, that even 
our commerce and^manufadurcs will ultimately 
feel the difadvantage of the change. It has 
been already obferved, that we are exadlly in 
the 'fituation,'" in which a country feels’ moft 
fully the cfTedt of thole common years of de- 
ficient crops,- which in the natural' courfe of 
things arc to be expeded. The competition,of 
increafing commercial- wealth, operating upon 
a fupply ofreorn not incrcafmg in the fame pro- 
portion, muft at all times' tend to-raifo, the no- 
minal' price 'of labour;. but when fcarcc, years 
arc taken* into' the confidcration, its effefl in 
this way'muft ultimately be very great. ' Dur- 
ing the date fcarcitics -the price of labouff has 
been continually rifing, and it will not readily 
fall again. In every country there will be many 
caufes, which, ' in pradice, operating like fric- 
tion in mechanics; prevent the. price of labour 
from rifmg'’and falling cxadly in proportion to 
the price of its component parts. But befides 
thefe caufes, there is one very powerful caufc in 
theory, which operates to prevent the price of 
labour from falling when once it has been raifed. 
Suppof.ng it to be raifed by a temporary caufe, 

fuch 
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fuch as a fcarcityof provifions, it is evident, that 
it will not fall again, nnlcfs feme kind of ftagna- 
tion take place m the competition among the 
purchafers of labour ; but the power which the 
increafe of the real price of labour, on the re- 
turn of plenty, gives to the labourer of purchai^ 
ing a greater quantity both of rude and manu- 
faftured produce, tends to prevent this ftagna- 
tion, and ftrongly to counteracfl tiiat fall in the 
price, which would otherwile take place. 

Labour is a commodity, the price of which 
will not be fo readily affefted by the price of 
its component parts as any other,' The reafon 
why the confumer pays a tax ori any 'commo- 
dity, or an advance in the' price of any of its 
component parts, is, bccaufe if- he- cannot' or 
will not pay this advance of price, the commo- 
dity will not be produced in the- fame quantity, 
and the next year there will be only fuch^a pro- 
portion in the market, as is accommodated to the 
number of perlbns that will ednfent 'to pay^the 
advance. But in the calc of labour, the ope- 
ration of withdrawing the commodity is'much 
flower and more p^unhiU Although the pur-* 
chafers refufe to pay the advanced price, the 
lame fupply will neceflarily remain in the 
market, not only the next year, but for fomc 
X. 2, years 
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years to come. Confequcntly, if no increaft 
take place in the demand, and- the tax or ad- 
vance in the price of provifions be not fo great, 
as to make it immediately obvious that the la- 
bourer cannot fupport his family, it is probable, 
that he will continue to pay this advance, till a 
relaxation in the rate of the incrcafe of popula- 
tion caufes the market to be under fuppHed 
with labour, and then of courfc the competition 
among the purchafers will ralfc the price above 
the proportion of the advance, in order to re- 
ftore the ncccfTary fupply. In the fame man- 
ner if an advance in the price of labour take 
place during two or three years of fcarcity, it is 
probable, that on the return of plenty the real 
•rccompenfe of labour will continue higher than 
the ufual average, till a too rapid increafe of 
population caufes a competition among the la- 
bourers, and a confequent diminution of the 
price of-labour below the ufiial rate. 

When a country in average years grows more 
corn than it confumes, and is in the habit of 
exporting a part of it, thofe great variations of 
price, which from the competition of commer- 
cial wealth often produce lafting cffedls, cannot 
occur to the fame extent.- The wages of la- 
bour can never rife very much above tlic com- 


mon 
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mon price in other commercial colintries ; 
under fuch circumftanccS/ England would' hav'e 
nothing ta fear from the fullcft and nl^ Open 
competition. The increafibg prolperit^ of other 
countries woUld only open to. her a more exten- 
five market for her commodities, and give ad- 
ditional fpirit to all her commercial tranfac- 
tions. 

The high price of corn and of rude produce 
in general, as far as it is occaHoned by the freeft 
competition among the nations of Europe, is a 
very great advantage, and is the beft'pofliblc 
encouragement to agricultuit; but when c;c- 
cafioned merely by the competition of monied 
wealth at h(Jme, its cffe<5l is different. In the 
one cafe, a great encouragement is given to pro- 
duction in general, and the more is produced the 
better. In the other cafe, the produce is ne- 
ccffarlly confined to the home confumption. 
The. cultivators are juftly afraid of growing too 
much com, as a confiderable loft will be fiif- 
tained^pon that'part of it which is feld abroad j 
and a glut in the home market will univerfally 
make the price fell below the fair and proper 
rccompcnfc to the grower. It is impolliblc, that 
a country under fuch drcuipijlanccs Ihould not 
- ' ' ;.3 be 
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be fubje£t i'-o. great and Sequent vamtions in 
the price of corn. ^ ~ . 

“If we were tq, endeavour to' lower the price 
of. labour by encouraging the Importation of 
foreign corn, we Ihould probably aggravate the 
evil tenfold. Experience warrants us in faying, 
that the fallen- the price of labour wouTd be 
flow and uncertain ; but the decl.ne of our agri- 
culture would be certain. The Britilb grower 
of corn could not, in his own markets, ftand 
the competition of the foreign grower, in ave- 
rage years. Arable lands of a moderate quality 
would hardly pay^ the expenfe of cultivation. 
Bich foils alone would yield a rent. Round all 
our towns the appearances would be the fame 
as ufual ; but in the interior of the country^ 
much of the land would be ncgleifled, and al- 
moft univcrfally, where it was pradlicable, paf- 
turc would take place of tillage. This Rate of 
things would continue, rill the equilibrium was 
reftored,, either by the fall of Britifh rent and , 
wages, or an advance in the price of foreign 
com, or, what is more probable, by the union of 
both caufes. But a period would have elapfed 
of confiderablc relative, encouragement to ma- 
nufadurejj and relative difco.uragement to agti- 
^ ; culture; 
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culture, a certain portion of capital ^vould be 
taken from the land, and when the equilibrium 
was at length refto’^cd, the nation would pro- 
bably be found dependant upon foreign llipplies 
for a great portion of hetfubliftence,^and un- 
lels Ibme particular cau/e were to occalion a fo- 
reign demand greater than, the home demand, 
her independence, in this refpedt, could not be 
recovered. Dhnng this period cycn her com- 
merce and manufactures ^vould.be in a moft 
precarious ftate , and circurnftances by no means 
improbable mthe prefentftatc ot Europe might 
reduce her population within thq limits, of her 
reduced cultivation ‘ z _ 4 « 

In the natural courie ol things, a^cquqtry, 

• Though It be true, that the high price" of labour or taxes 
on agricultural capita! ultimately fall on the rent, yet vv^Ltnull 
by no means throw out of qur confideration the current 
Icafes In the courfc of twenty years, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that the Hate of agriculture m nny country might be 
very flouiilhing, or very much the reverfc, according as the 
current leafes had tended to encourage or difcourage improye- 
roent A general fall in the rent of land would be preceded 
b} a period mofl unfavourable to tt^e invedment of agricul- 
tural capital , and confcr^uenily every tax which alFcfls agri- 
cultural capital IS peculiarly pernicious Taxes ^vhlch alFedt 
capitals in trade are almofl immediateiv niifted oS on the con- 
fumer , hut taxes which a^dl agricultural capital fall, during 
the current Icafes, wholly on tlie farmer, 

1.4 


which 
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which depends for a confiderable part of its fap- 
ply of cora upon its poorer neighbours, may ex- 
pert to fee this.fupply gradually diminifh, as 
thefe* countries increafe in riches and popula- 
tion, and have lefs furplusof their rude produce 
to fpare. - 

■ The political relations of {lich a country may 
expofe it, during a war, to have that part of its 
Supplies of provihons, which it derives from fo- 
reign ftates, fuddenly flopped, or greatly dimi- 
nifhed'; an event which could not take, place 
without producing the mod calamitous cffcdls. 

A nation in which commercial wealth pre- 
dominates has an abundance of all thole articles, 
■which form the principal confuroption of the 
jich, but is expofed to be ftraightened in its 
fuppUcs of that article, which is abfolutely ne- 
ccllary to all, and in which by far the greatefl 
portion of the revenue of the induftrious clafTes 
is expended. 

A nation in which agricultural wealth pre- 
dominates, though it may not produce at home 
fuch a iurplus of luxuries and conveniences as 
the commercial nation, and may therefore be 
expofed poflibly to fomc want of thefe commo- 
dities, has, on the other hand, a furpius of that 
article, which is efTential -to the well being of 
' • the 
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'the whole ftatc, and is therefore fccurc from 
want in what is of the greateft importance. 

And if we cannot be lb fare of the fupply of 
what we derive from others, as of what we 
produce at home, it feems to be an advantageous 
policy in a nation, whofc territory will allow of 
It, to fccurc a furplxis of that commodity, a de- 
ficiency of which would ftrike moft deeply at 
its happinefs^and profperity. 

It has been almod univcrfally acknowledged, 
that there is no branch of trade more profitable 
‘to a country, even in a commercial point of 
t view’, than the falc of rude produce. In gene- 
lal its value bears a much greater proportion to 
the expenfe incurred in procuring it, than that 
of any other commodity whatever, and the na- 
tional profit on itslale is in confcqucncc greater. 
This is often noticed by Dr. Smith ; but in 
combating the arguments of the Economifts, he 
feems for a moment to forget it, and to fpeak 
of the fuperior advantage of exporting manu- 
faftures. 

He obferves, that a trading and manufadlu- 
ring country exports what can fubfill and accom- 
modate but very few, and imports the fubfift- 
cnee and accommodation of a great number. 
The other exports the {ubfiHence and accom- 
modation 
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niodition of a great number, and imports that 
ol a \cry few only The inhabitants of the one 
muft alvMjs tnjo} a much greater quantity of 
fubfiilcncc than what their oun lands in the 
adual ftito of their culmatimi could afford 
The inUahit'ints of the other mud alwajs en- 
joy a much fmallLr quantitj * ^ 

In this paflage he docs not item to argue 
with his ufual accuracy Though the manu- 
tacluring nation nuv export a commodity, which, 
m Its ailual rtiapc.can onl) fubfift and accommo- 
date a very few, yet it mud be rccollcflcd, 
that m order to prepare this commodity for ex- • 
portation, a confidcrablc part of the revenue of 
the country had been employed m fubfiding and 
accommodating a great number of workmen 
And with regard to the iubtiftcncc and accom- 
moda ion which the other nation exports, whe- 
ther It be of a great or a fmiU number, it is 
certainly no more than fufficicnt to replace the 
iubfidcncc, that had been confumcdin the mi- 
nufa^lunng nation, together witli the prohts of 
the madcr manufacturer and merchant, which, 
probably, arc not fo great as the profits of the 
tarmcr and the merchant in the agricultural 
nation And though it may be true, that the 
• Wealth of Nations vol in, b t\,c ix, p 27 i 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants of the manufacturing natioiL enjoy 
greater quantity of fubfiftcncc, than what their 
own lands' in the aClual ftat<» of their cultiva- 
tion could afford ; yet an inference in favour of 
the manufacturing fyftem by no means follows, 
bccaufe the adoption of the one or the other 
lyftem will make the greatefl difterence in 
their aCtual ftate of cultivation. If, during the 
courfe of a century, two landed nations were to 
purfue thefe two different fj’ftems, that is, if 
one of them were regularly to export manufac- 
tures, and import fubliftcnce ; and the other to 
export fubfiftence, and import manufaClurcs, 
there would be no comparifbn at the end of the 
period between the ftatc of cultivation in the 
two countries; and no 'doubt could rationally 
be entertained, that the countr}’, which exported 
its raw produce, would be able to fubfift and 
accommodate a muc)i greater population than 
the other. 

In the ordinary courfc of things, the exporta- 
tion of corn is fufficiently profitable to the in- 
dividuals concerned in it. But' with regard to 
national advantage, there are four very ftrong 
rcafons, why it is to be preferred to any other 
kind of export. In the firft place,' corn pays 
from its own funds the expenfes of procuring 
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it, and the whole of what is ibid is a clear na- 
tional profit If I fct up a new manufadhire, 
the perfons employed in it muft be fuppotted 
out of the funds of fubfiftcncc already exifting 
in the country, the value of which mull: be de- 
duifled from the price for which the commodity 
Is Ibid, before we can eftimatc the clear national 
profit.' But if I cultivate frcfii land, or employ 
more men in the improvement of what was be- 
fore cultivated, I inercafe the general funds of 
fubfillence in the country. With a part of this 
increafe I fupport all the additional perfons em- 
ployed, and the whole of the remainder, which 
is exported and fold, is a clear national gain ; 
befidcs the advantage to the country of fup- 
pbrting an additional population equal to the 
additional number of pcrlbns fo employed, 
without the flighteft tendency to diminilh the 
plenty of the reft. • ♦ 

Secondly, in all wrought commodities, the 
fame quantity of capital, Ikiil, and labour, em- 
ployed, will produce the lame or very nearly the 
fame quantity bf complete manufadure. But 
owing to the variations of the feafons, the fame 
quantity of capital, Ikill, and labour in hufbandry 
may produce in different years very different 
quantities of corn. Confequently, if the two 
commodities 
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commodities were equally valuable to man, 
from the greater probability of the occafional 
failure of com than of manufa^lurcs, it would 
be of more confcquencc to have an average lur- 
plus of the former than of the latter. 

Thirdly, corn being an article of the mofc 
abfolutcly nccefiity, In comparifon with which all 
others will be facrificed, a deficiency of it muft 
neccflarily produce a much greater advance of 
price, than a deficiency of any other kind of 
produce ; and as the price of corn influences the 
price of fo many other commodities, the oil 
cffc(5ls of a deficiency will not only be more ft- 
vcrc and more general, but more lafting, than 
the cffc^ls of a deficiency in any other com- 
modity. 

V Fourthly, there appear to be but three ways 
of rendering the fupplics of corn in a particular 
country more equable, and of preventing the 
evil cfFcdls ol^ thofc 'dcficicnccs from unfavour- 
able fcdfons, v/hich in the natural courfc of 
things muft be exposed occafionally to recur. 
Thefe arc, i. An immediate lupply from foreign 
nations, as foon as the fcarcity occurs. 2 . Large 
public granaries. The habitual growth of 
a quantity of com for a more extended market 

than 
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than the average home confumption affords.* 
Of thefirft, experience has convinced us, that the 
fuddenntfs of the demand prevents it from 
being cffedlual. To the fccond, it is acknow- 
ledged by all, that there are very great and 
weighty objcdlions. There ’remains then only 
the third. 

Thefc conliderations feem to make it a point 
of the firft confcqucncc to the happmefs and per- 
manent profperity of any country, to be able 
to carry on the export trade of corn as one 
confiderablc branch of its commercial tranf- 
adlions. ^ • 

But how to give this ability, how to turn a 
nation from the habit of importing corn to 
the habit of exporting it, is tlic great difficulty. 
It has been generally acknowledged, and is fre- 
quently 'noticed by Dr. Smith, that the policy 
of modern Europe has led it to encourage the 
induflry of the towns more thail the induftry 
of the country, or, in other words, trade more 

* A plan has lately been fuggeflcd in Sir. Oddy’s European 
Commerce (page 5 1 1 j, of making this country an eulrepot of 
foreign gram, tobs opened only for internal Talc, when corn is 
abo\e the importation price, ■whatever that may be. To this 
plan, if It can be executed, I fee no ohjciSlion ; and It certainly 
dcfervcsatiention. It would notintcrfcrc with the home growth 
of corn, and would be a good piovifion againft years of fcarcity. 

than 
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than agriculture. In this policy, England has 
certainly not been behind the reft of Europe ; 
perhaps indeed, except in one inftance,*’ it may 
be faid that fhc has been the foremoft. If 
things had been left to take their natural courft, 
there is no rcafon to tliinlc, that the commer- 
cial part' of the fticicty would have incrcafcd 
beyond the furplus produce of the cultivators ; 
but the high profits of comniercc from mono- 
polies, and other peculiar encouragements, 
have altered this natural couife of things ; and 
the body politic is in an artificial, and in fonic 
degree difeafed ftatc, with one of its principal 
members out of proportion to the reft. Al- 
moft all medicine is in itftlf bad ; and one of 
the great oils of iUneft is the neceffity of 
taking it. Ko perfon can well be more averfe 
to medicine in the animal economy, orafyf- 
tem of expedients in political economy, tlian 
myfclf; but in the prcftirt ftate of the country 
fomething of the kind may be nccelTary, to 
prevent greater evils. It is a matter of very 
little comparative importance, whether we arc 
fully fupphed with broadcloth, linens, and 
mufiiiis, or even with tea, fugar, and coffee ; 
and no rational politician therefore would 
The bounty on the exportation of corn. 


think 
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think of propofing a bounty upon fuch com- 
modities. But it is certainly a matter of the 
very highcft importance, whether we are fully 
fupplled with food; and if a bounty would 
produce fuch a fiipply, the moft liberal po- 
litical cconomift might be juftified in pro- 
posing it; considering Sbod as a commodity 
diSlin£l: from all others, and preeminently 
valuable. 


lAP. 
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' CHAP. X. 

Of S u lilts CH tbe Etpa atton of Corn 

I'T dlfcuffing the policy of a bounty on the ex- 
portation of corn, It fbould be premifed, that the 
private mtcrefts of die* farmers and proprietors 
Ihould never enter into the qucftion The fbic 
objeft of our confideration ought to be the pert 
manent intcrcft of the confumer, m the charac- 
ter of which IS comprehended the- whole na- 
tion 

According to the general principles of politi- 
cal economy, it cannot be doubted, that it is for 
the intereft of the civilized vv orld, that each na- 
tion lliould purchafe its commodities wherever 
they can be had the cheapefb r 

According to thele principles, it is rather dc- 
flrablc, that feme obftaclcs Ibould exift to the 
cKceflive accumulation of wealth m any par- 
ticular country, and that nch nations Ihould be 
tempted to purchafe their corn of poorer na- 
tions, as by thefe means the wealth of the civii 
VOL II M lized 
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lized. world will not only be more rapidly in- 
creafed, but more equably dif?ufed. * 

It is evident, however, that local interefts and 
political relations may modify the application of 
thele general principles; and in a country 
with a territory fit for the produdlion of Corn, 
an independent, and at the fame time a more 
equable, fupply of this ncceflary of ,lifc, may be 
an objeft of fuch importance, as to warrant a 
deviation from them. * . 

It is undoubtedly true, that every thing will 
ultimately find its level, but this level is fome- 
times efFeiled iaa very hpfli manner, Eng-^ 
land. may export com a hundred years hence 
without the affiftance of a bounty ; but this is 
much more likely to happen from 'the dcftruc- 
tion of hermanufaftures, than from the increafe 
of her agriculture ; and a policy, which in fo 
important a point may tend to foften the harfti 
corrections of general laws, feems' to be jufti- 
fiable. 

The regulations refpeCting importation and 
exportation adopted in the corn laws, that were 
cftablilhed in 1688 and 1700, feemed to have 
the *efrc£l of giving that cncodragcmcnt to 
agriculture, which it fo much wanted ; at leaft 

they 
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they were /bllo^vcd by a growth of corn in the' 
country confuferably abj\c the -wants of the 
a<SuaI population, by a lov^er average price, 
and" by a ftcadinefs of prices, that bad never 
been expenenced before. 

During the feventcenth century, and indeed 
the whole period of our hifto’ry previous to it, 
the prices of wheat were fubjedl to great fluc- 
tuations, and tile average price was very high. 
For fixty three years before the year 1700, the 
average price of wheat per <juarter was, accord- 
*ing to Dr. Smith, 2I. irs. b|d., and for five 
years before 1650, it was 3!, 12s. 8d» From 
the time of the completion of the corn laws in 
1700 and 1706, the prices became extraordi- 
narily fleady ; and the average price for forty 
years, •previous to the year 175a, funk fo low as 
il. i 6 i. per quarter. This was tlie period of 
our greateft exportations. In the yc^f 1/57, 
the laws were lufpended, and in the year 1773 
they were totally altered. The exports of corn 
have fince’been regularly decrcallug, and the 
imports incrcafing. The average price of 
wheat for the forty years ending in i 3 oo, was 
2I.. gs. 5d; and for the laft five years of this 
period, 31. 6s. fid. During *this .latt term, the 
balance of the imports of* all forts of grain is 
M 2 eftimated 
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eftimated at 2,938,357/ and the dreadful fluc- 
tuations of price, which have ddcurred of late 
jears, we are but too well acquainted with, 

•; It is at all tinaes dangerous, to be haftj in 
drawing general inferences* from partial expe- 
rience : but, in the prefent mftance, the period 
that has been cortfidcred is of fo conllderable an 
extent , and the changes from fluduating and 
high prices to fleady and low prices, with a 
return to flu<fluacing and high prices again, 
correfpond fo accurately with the eflablilhmcnt 
and full vigour of the corn laws, and with their' 
fubfequent alterations and inefficacy ; that it was 
certainly rather a bold aflcrtion in Dr. Smith to 
fay, that the fall in the price of corn muft have 
happened in fpitc of the bounty, and could noi; 
poflibly have happened in confcqujcnce of it/ 
From a view of the fads, it does not at any rate 
feem probable, that the caufes, whatever they, 
may be, which have produced this cffeiS, fliould 
have been continually impeded by the laws in 
queftion ; and we have a right to expert, that 
he fliould defend a pofiuon fo ‘Contrary to ap-. 
pcaranccs, by the mofl: powerful arguments. 

• Anderfon’s Iiuefti^ation of the Circumftanccs which led 
to Sea city, Tat)le, p. 40' 

” Wealth of Nations, -vol. 11, b. iv, c. r, p. 264. * ^ 

As 
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As in \he prefcnt ftatc of this country the fqb- 
jcdl feems to be of the higheft importance, it >vill 
be worth while to examine the validity of thefe 
arguments, 

He obferyes, that both in years of plenty, and 
in years of fcarcity, the bounty neceflanly tends 
to raife the money price of corn fomewhae 
higher, than it otherwife woul,d be in the home 
market.* . ^ • 

That it docs Co in years of plenty is undoubt*> 
cdly true ; but. that it docs*ib in years of fcarcity 
appears to me as undoubtedly falfc. The onlyJ 
argument by which Dr. Smith fupports this 
latter pofition is, by faying, tliat the exportation' 
prevents the plenty of one year from relieving^’ 
the fcarcity of another. But this is certainly a. 
very infuliicient rcafon. The fcarcc year may 
not immediately follow the moft plentiful year;' 
and it is totally contrary to the habits and prac-‘ 
tice of farmers, to favc the foperfluity of fixer 
feven years for a contingency of this kind. 
Great pradlical incoiivcmcncics generally attend 
the keeping of fo large a referved (lore. Diffi- 
culties often occur from a want of proper ac- 
commodations for it. It is, at all times liable to' 
damage from vermin and other cauics. When 
^ ‘ Wcalih of ^^ations, rol, ii, b. ir, e, v, p. 26 ^. 

’M3 * very 
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very lai'gc, it is apt to be -viewed with a jealous 
and grudging eye by the common people. And, 
in general, the farmer may either not be able to 
remain fo long -without his returns; or may 
pot be willing to employ fb conliderablc a ca- 
pital in a way, in which the returns mud necef- 
farily be diftant and prccarioua. On the whole, 
therefore, we cannot rcafonably exped:, that, 
upon this plan, the rderved dore fhould in any 
degree be equal to that, which in a fcarcc year 
would be feept at home, in a country which was 
in the habit of conftant exportation to a con- 
iiderable amount; and we know, that even a 
very little didcrcnce in the degree of deficiency 
•will often make a very great difference in the 
price. • ’ 

pr. Smith then proceeds to date very judly, 
that the defenders of the corn laws do not infift 
d) much upon -the price, of corn in the adlu&l 
date of tillage, as upon their tendency to im- 
prove this actual date, by opening a more cx- 
tcnfiYC foreign market to the corn of the far- 
mer, and fecunng to him a better price than 
he could otherwife expc<d for his commodity; 
•which double encouragement, they imagine, 
niud in a long period of years occafioh fuch an 

inrrrnfh in thn nro*?ii<^inn nf mm ?Jc |xiay loWCf 

its 
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its pripe in the home market much more than 
the bbunty' can raife it, in the flate of tillage 
then aAually exifting.* _ i 

In. anfwer^to this he oblervcs, that whatever 
cxtenllon of the foreign market can be occafion- 
edby the bounty, muft in every particular year 
be altogether at the expenfe of the home mar- 
ket, as every bufhel of corn which is exported 
by means of the bounty, and which wov^Id not 
have been exported without the bounty, would 
have remained in the home market to inercafe 
the confumption, and to lower the price of that 
commodity. 

In this* obfervation he appears to me a little 
to mifufe thp term market, Bccaufe, by fell- 
ing a commodity below what he calls its natural 
price, it is pofliblc to get rid of a greater quan- 
tity of it, in any particular market, than would 
have gone off otherwiie, it cannot juftly beTaid, 
that by this procefs fuch a market is proporti- 
onally extended. Though the removal of the 
two taxes mentioned by Dr. Smith, as paid on 
account of the bounty, would certainly rather 
increale the power of the lower claflcs to pur- 
chafe; jetineach particular year the confump- 
tion muff be ultimately limited by the popula- 
tion; and the inercafe of confumption Irom 
* Wealth of Nations, vol, ii, b. iv, c. v, p*. 465, 
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the removal of thefc taxes might-'b}^ no-mcan's* 
be fufficient, to take ofF the whole fupcriluity' 
of the far^rers, without lowering ’'the general 
price of corn, fo as to deprive them of their fair 
recompenie. If the price of Britifti corn in the 
home market riic in confcqucncc of the bounty, 
it is an unanfvverabic proof, that the effectual 
market for Britifli » corn is extended by rit ; 
and that^^thc diminutioil'bf demand at home, 
whatever it may he, js'raore than-’countcrbi- 
lanccd by the extcnfion of the demand abroad. 

There ^cannot be a greater difeouragement to 
the produ<flion of any commodity in a large 
quantity, than the fear of overftocking the 
market with it. Nor can there bc»a greater en- 
couragement tp fuch a proddflibn, than the 
certainty of finding an cfTcdual market for any 
quantity, however great, that can be obtained. 
It lliould be obferved further, that one of the 
principal objeds of the bounty is’‘to obtain ^a 
lurplds above the home confumption, which 
^may fupply the deficiency of unfavourable jearsh 
but it IS evident, tliat no poffible extenfion'of 
'the home market can attain this objedl. 

Dr/ Smith goes on to fay, fhatj if the two 
'taxes paid by the people on account of the 
•bounty, namely, the one to the government to 
pay this Bounty, and the other paid in the ad- 
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vanccd price of the commodity, do not, in the 
aftual^ftate of the crop, raiic the price of la- 
bour, and thus return upon the farmer ; tliey 
muft reduce the ability of the labouring poor to 
bring up their children, and, by thus redraining 
the population and induftry of the country, 
muft tend to ftuiit and ie{lrain,thc gradual cx- 
tenfion of the home market, and thereby, in 
the long run, rather to diminiflr, than to aug- 
ment, the whole market and confumption of 
corn.* * * ' 

I think it has been fliown, and indeed it will 
fcarcely admit of a doubt, that the lydem of 
exportation aridng from the bounty has an 
evident tendency in years of drarcity to lacrcale 
the fupplics of corn ; or to prevent tlieir being fo 
much diminiflicd as they othcrwife would be, 
which cornea to the lame thing. Confcquently 
the labouring poof will be able to live better, 
and the population will be Icfs checked in thefe 
particular years, than they would have bqcn 
without the lyfjcm of exportation ariiing from 
the bounty. But if the of the bounty, in 
t'ms view of the Jubjeft, *bc only to reprefs a 
little the population in years of plenty, w hilc it 
encourages it comparatively in years of fcarcity ; 

• - » Wcillh of Nations, \ol. ii, b. iv, c. v, p. 267. 

its 
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its efFe6: is evidently to regulate the population 
more equally according to that quantity of fub«r 
iiftence, which cafi permanently, and without 
occalional defalcations, be iiipplied. And this 
efFedt, 1 have no hefitation in faying, is one of 
the greateft advantages, which canpoffibly occur 
to a fociety ; and contributes more to the happi- 
nefs of the labouring poor, than can eafily be. 
concei\ed by thofc, who have not deeply con- 
fidered the fubjedt. In the whole compafs of 
human events, I doubt if there be a more fruit- 
ful fourcc of mifery, or one more invariably 
produdive of difaftrous confequcnccs, than a 
fudden ftart of population from two or, three 
years of plenty, which muft nccclTarily be rc- 
prefled on the firth return of fcarcity, or even of 
average crops. It has been fuggefted, that, if.wc 
were in the ‘habit of exporting corn in confe- 
quence of'a bounty, the price would fall ftill 
lower in years of extraordinary abundance, than 
without fuch a bounty and fuch exportation ; 
becaufe the exuberance belonging to that part of 
the crop ufually exported .would fall upon the 
home market. But there leems to be no reaibn 
for fuppofmg; that this would be the cafe. * The 
quantity annually exported would by no means 
be fixed, but would depend upon the ftate of 

the 
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the crop, and the demands of the home market. 
One great advantage of; a foreign market, both 
with regard to buying and felling, * is the im- 
probability, that years pf fcarcity, or ycass of 
abundance, (liould in many different countries 
occur at the fame time. In a year of abun- 
dance the fixed fum of the bounty \^o^ld always 
bear a greater proportion to the coft of produc- 
tion. A greater encouragement would .there- 
fore be ghen to export, and a very moderate 
lowering of price would probably enable the 
farmer, to difpofe of the whole of his excefs in 
foreign markets. 

The moft plaufiblc argument that Dr. Smith 
adduces againft the corn laws is, that, as the 
money price of corn regulates th^t of all other 
home-made commodities, the advantage to tlie 
proprietor from the incrcafed money price, is 
merely apparent,^ and not Veal; fince what* he 
gams in his Tales, he muft lofe in his purchafes. * 

This poiitlon, however, is not true, -without^ 
many limitations. The money price of corn 
in a particular country is undoubtedly by far 
the moft powerful ingredient in. regulating the 
price of labour, and of all other commodities ; 
but it is not enough for Dr. Smith’s pofition, 

* Wealth of Nations, tdJ. 11, b. iv, c. t , p. 269. 

that 
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that it fliould be the moft powerful ingredient; 
it muft be fhown# that, .other caufes remaining 
the fame, the price of every article will rife 
and*fall exa£^ly in proportion to the price of 
com ; and this does not appear to be the cafe. 
Dr. Smith himfelf excepts all foreign commo- 
dities; but when we reflect upon the fum of 
our imports, and thp quantity of foreign articles 
ufed ill our manufactures, this exception alone 
is of very great importance. Wool ^nd raw 
hides, two moft important materials of home 
growth, do not, according to Dr." Smith’s own 
reafonings, (Booki, c. xi, p. 353 et fcq.) depend 
much upon the price of corn and the rent of 
land ; and the pjnee of flax is of courfc greatly 
influenced by the quantity we import. But 
woollen clothsf leather, linen, cottons, tea, 
fbgar, &c., which arc comprehended in the 
aboVc-named articles, form almoft the whole of 
the clothing and luxuries of the iiiduftrious 
•claflcs of focicty. Confequcntly, although tlut 
part of the wages of labour, which is expended 
in food, will rife in proportion to the price of 
corn, the whole of the wages will not rife in 
the fame proportion. When* great improve- 
ments iji manufncluring machinery have taken 
place in any cpuntr^,rthdt part of the price of 
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the wrought commodity,’which pays the mtcrcft 
of the ipced capital employed ia producing it, 
as this capital had been accumulated before the 
advance in the price of labour, will not rife in 
confequcnce of this advance, except jis it re- 
quires .gradual renovation. And in the calc of 
great and numerous taxes* on conlumption, as 
thofe who ilive by the vVages of labour muft 
always receive wherewithal to pay them, at 
Icaft all thofe upon neceflaries, a rife or fall in 
the price of corn, though it would incrcafc or 
dccreafe that part of the wages of labour which 
refolves itfelf into food, evidently would not.in- 
creafe or dccreafe that part, which was deftined 
for the payment of taxes. , * 

It cannot then be admitted as a general po- 
fition, that the money price of corn in any coun- 
try is an. accurate' meaiure of the real value of 
fiherin that country. But all thefe confider- 
ations*, though of great weight to the owners of 
land, will not induence the growth of corirbe- 
jond the current leafes. At Jihe expiration of a 
lealc, any particular advantage, whicK the farmer 
had received irom a /avourable proportion be-* 
tween the price of eprn and of labour, would be 
taken from him, and any diladvantage from aq 
unfavourable proportion made up to him. - The 

lole 
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foie caufe, which would dctermioe the quantity 
of efFedive capital employed in ag;’iculturc, 
would be the extent of the cfFe^ilual demand for 
corn ; and if the bounty had really enlarged' this 
denland, which it certainly .would have done, 
it is impoflible to fuppolc, that more* capital 
would not be employed upon the land. 

When Dr. Smith lays, that the nature of 
things has (lamped upon corn a real value, 
which cannot be altered by merely altering the 
money price ; and tbat no bounty upon expor- 
tation, no monopoly of the home market, can 
raife that value, nor the freed competition 
lower it;* it is evident, that h? clianges the 
*que(lion from the profits of the growers of corn 
or the proprietors of land, to the phyfical and 
abfolute value of corn in itfelf. I certainly do 
not mean to fay, that the bounty alters the 
phyfical value of corn, and makes a bufiiel of it 
fupport a greater number of labourers for a day 
th^rt it did before;, but 1 certainly do mean. to 
fay, that the bounty to the Bntifli ^cultivator 
“docs, in the ddlual date of things, really incrcale 
the demand lor Britiih corn ; and thus encou- 
rages him tc fow more than, he otherwife would 
do,* and enables, him in confcquence to employ 
* Wealth of N.ition$, ^ol. ii, b, jv, c. v, p. 278 - 


more 
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more bulhels of corn in the maintenance of a 
greater mimbcr.of labourers. 

If Dr. Smith’s theory were ftfuflly true, and 
the real price of corn, or its price in- the fupi of 
all other commodities, never fuffered any vari- 
ation, it would be difheuit to give a rcafon why . 
we grow more corn now than we did 500 y^rs 
ago. If no rife in the nominal price of com. 
were a real rife, or could enable the farmer to cul- 
tivate better, or determine more of* the national 
cbpital to the land, it would appeai:, that agricul- 
ture was indeed in a moft unfortunate dtuation, 
and that no adequate motive could csift to the 
further inveftment'of capital in this branch of 
induftiy. But furely wc cannot doubt, that the 
real price of corn varies, though it may not vary 
fo much as the real price of other commodities ; 
and that there are periods when all wrought 
commodities arc cheaper, and periods when 
they are dearer; in proportion to the price of 
corn: and in the one^cale capital flows from 
manufa£lures to agriculture, and in the other 
from, agriculture to manufadcures. To overlopk 
thefc periods, or confidcr them of flight impor- 
tance, is unpardonable, becaufc in every branch 
of trade thefe periods form the grand encourage- 
ment to an increafe of lupply. Undoubtedly the 

profits 
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profits of trade in any particular branch of ini 
duftry can never iong remain .higher* than in 
others; but how arc they lowered, except by 
influx of capital occafioned by thefe high 
profits ? It never can be a national objc£l per- 
manently to incrcafc the profits of any particular 
fet^of dealers. The national object is the in- 
creafe of fupply ; bu^: this objcA cannot be at- 
tained but by previoufly incrcafing the profits of 
thefe dealer?, and thus determining a greater 
quantity of capital to this parUcular craployi. 
ment. The fliip-owncrsand failors do not make 
greater profits now-, than they did before the 
navigation ad: but the objed of the nation 
was not to incrcafc the profits of fliip-owners 
and failors, but tlie quantity of -fhipping and 
fcamen ; and this could not be done but by a. 
law, which, by incrcafing the demand for them, 
railed the profits of the capital before employed 
in this way, and determined a greater quantity ' 
to flow into the lame channel. ‘ The objed of 
the nation in the corn laws is not the incrcafc 
of the profits of the farmers, or the rents of the 
landlords ; but the determination of a greater 
quantity of the national capital to the land, and 
the confequent incrcafc of ’fupply : and though 
in the cafe of- an advance In the price of corn 

from 
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from an increafed demand, the rife of wages, 
the rife of rents, and the tall of filver, tend to 
obteure in. Ibme degree our view of the fubjeft; 
yet \vc cannot refufe to acknowledge, that the 
real price of com varies during periods fuffici- 
ently long to affc< 5 t the determination of capital, 
or w'e fliall be reduced to the dilemma of own- 
ing, that no motive can. cxift to thc.further iu- 
veftment of capital in the produflipn of com. 

The mode in which a bounty upon the ex- 
portation of com operates feems to be this. 
Let us fuppofc, that the price at which the 
Britilh grower can afford to fell his corn in 
average years is 55 ihillings, and the price at 
which the foreign grower can fclL it, 53 Ihil- 
Ungs. Thus circumfhinccd, it is' evident, that 
the Britlfh grower cannot export com even in 
years confiderably above an average crop. In 
this ftate of. things let a bounty of five Ihillings* 
per quarter be grfinted on exported corn. Im- 
mediately as this bounty was cftabliflied the, 
exportation would bc^n, and go on, till the price 
in the home market had rifen to the price at 
vvhlc'h "Britifh corn could bc’fold abroad with* 
the addition of the bounty, The abftradlion of 
a part of the. home fupply, or even the appre- 
henfion of it, would fbon raife the price in the 
Ton. hom« 
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home market ; and it is probable that the quan- 
tity exported before this riic.had taken place 
•would not, at the moft, bear luch a proportion 
to the whole quantity in the ports of Europe, 
as to lower the general price more than a {hil- 
ling in the quarter. Con/equently the Britilh 
grower would fell his corn abroad for 52 {hil- 
lings, which -with the addition of the bounty 
would be 57 . {hillings, and what was fold at 
home would, bear cxa< 5 ly the fame price, 
throwing out of our coniideration at prc{ent the 
cspenccs of freight, &c. The Bntifh grower 
therefore, inftcad of 55 flnllings at. which be 
could afford to fell, would get "57 {hillings for 
his whole crop. Dr, Smith has fuppofed, that a 
bounty of fivc'lliillings \vould raife the price of 
corn in the home market four {hillings ; but this 
is e^dently upon the {iippofition,, that the grow- 
ing price of corn was not lower abroad than at 
home, andjn this calc his fuppofirion would 
probably, be corre^f. In the cafe before fup- 
pofed however, the extra profits of tlic farmer 
■would be only two {hillings. As fat as this ad- 
vance would go, *it would raife the profits of 
farming, and encourage him to grow more corn. 
The next year therefore 'the fupply would be 
iiicrcafed in proportion to the number of pur- 

chalers 
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chafers of the year before, and to make this ad- 
ditional quantity go ctF, the price ‘muft fall ; 
and it would of comfc'faW both in the foreign 
and-thc home market, as while any exportation 
continues, the price in the home market wil^ 
be regulated by the price in foreign markets 
with the addition of the bounty. This full may 
be inconfiderablc', but flill the cffcdl will be in 
this dircdlion, andaftcr the firft year, the price of 
corn will for /bmc time continue to fall towards 
its former level. In the mean time however, 
the cheapnefs of com abroad miglit gradually* 
tend to increufe tlic number of purchafers, .and 
c.xtend the effc(5lual. demand for corn, not only 
at the late reduced prices, but at tlic original 
or even higher prices. But every cxtcnfion of 
this kind would tend to railc the price of corn 
abroad to a nearer level with the growing price 
at home, and confcqucntly would give the 
Britifit farmer a greater advantage from the 
bounty,. If the demand abroad extended only 
in proportion to the cheapnefs, the cffcil w’ould 
be, that part of the agriculture of foreign coun- 
tries would be checked to make room for the 
incrcafgd agriculture of Britain, and fome of 
the foreign growers, who traded upon the fmal- 
Icft profits, would be juftlcd out of the markets. 
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At what time the advanced price at home 
would begin, to affect the price of labour and 
of all other commodities/ it would be very diffi- 
cult to lay ; but It is probable, that the interval 
might be confiderable, becaule the firft and 
greateft rife, upon the luppofition that has been 
made, -would not be above. threepence in the 
bulbcl, and this advance would for fame time 
diminiffi every year. But after the full effect 
from this advance, whatever it might be, had 
taken place, the influence of the bounty would 
by no means be loft. For fomc years it would 
give the Britlffi grower an abfolutc advantage 
over the foreign grower. This advantage would , 
of courfe gradually diminiffi, bccaufe it is the 
nature of all cfTc<ffiial demand to be ultimately 
fupplied, and to oblige tbe producers to fell at 
the- lovvefl: price that they can afford. But 
after having experienced a period of very de- 
cided encouragement, the Brltiffi grower will 
find himfelf at laft on a level with the foreign ' 
grower, which he was not before the bounty, 
and in the habit of fupplyihg a larger market . 
than his own upoA equal terms with his com- ’ 
petitors. ^ And after this, if the foreign and 
Britiffi markets continued to extend themfelves 
equally, the Britiffi grower would continue to 
, portion 
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proportion Iiii. fiipplici to both ; bccaufc, unlcfi 
a particular iucrcatc of demand were to take 
place at home, lie could never withdraw his 
foreign fupply without lowering the price of Ins 
^Yholc crop ; and the nation would thus be in 
poflcflion of a conflant ftorc for jears of fcar- 
cit}% 

To the prefent ftatc of things, indeed, tlie 
fuppofition here made \\ ill not apply. In average 
years we do not grow enough for our own con- 
fumptlon. Our firft objeft mull: therefore be 
to fupply our own wonts, before we aim at ob- 
taining an czeefs, and the rcArldivc laws on 
importation arc ftrongly calculated to produce 
this cfFc<fb. It is difScult to concehc a more 
decided encouragement to the inveftment of 
capital in agriculture, than the certainty, that 
for many jears to come the price will never 
fall lb low as the growing price according to 
the csifting Icafcs, If fuch a certainty has no 
tendency to gne encouragement to Brltllh agri- 
culture, on account of the advance it may occa- 
fion m the price of labour, it may fafely be pro- 
nounced, that no polliblc incrcafe of w calth and 
population can ever encourage the production of 
corn.* In a nation which never imported corn 

; except 

* If the operation of the com laws, as thejr were eilabliihed 
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except u\ a fcarcity> commerce could never get 
the ftart of agriculture; and reftridive laws on 
importation, as far as they go, tend to give a re- 
lad\e difcouragement to manufadlurcs, and a re- 
lative encouragement to agriculture. If without 
diminifliing manufadurcs, they were merely to 
determine a greater part of the future annual ac- 
cumulation to fall on the land, the efFed would 
undoubtedly be in the higheft degree defirable; 
but even allowing, that the preftnt very rapid 
march of wealth in general were to fuffer a flight 
relaxation m its progrefs, if there be any founda- 
tion whatever for the alarms that have of late 
been exprefled refpeding the advantageous em- 
ployment of fo rapidly incrcafing a capital, wc 
might furcly be willing to facnficc a fmall portion 
ofprefentnehes, in orderto attain a greater degree 

in 1700, had continued uninterrupted, 1 cannot bring myfelf 
Vo beUe\e, vhaV 'ax thould be in the habit of nnporting fo 
much corn as we do at prefent Putlmg the bounty on ex- 
portation out of the qucflion, the reflnd^ivc laws on imporn- 
tion alone would have made it mipoffiblc. The demand for 
Bniilh corn w ouJd, for the bft 30 years, ha> cbecn both greater 
and more uniform than it has been, and it is contrary to 
every principle of fupply and demand lo fuppofe, that this 
would not have occafioned a greater gnwth. Dr. Smith’s 
argument clearly proves too much, which is as bad as prov- 
ing too little. 


of 
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of fecurit}”, independence, and permanent prof- 
perity. ' * . . 

Havhig'confidcrcd the effect of the bounty on 
the farmer, it remains to confidcr its. effedl on 
the confumer/ It muft be allowed, that all the 
diredt effedh of the bounty are to raife, and not 
to lower the price of corn to the confumer ; 
but'its indiredt cffedls arc- both to lower the 
average price, 'and to prevent ,the ’variations 
above and below that price. If we take an/ 
period of fomc length prior to the cftablilh- 
ment of the bounty, \\c lhall find,. that the ave- 
rage price of corn ismoft powerfully affedlcd by 
years of fvarcity. From 1537 to 1700, both 
inclufivc, the average price of corn, according 
to Dr, Smith, was 2I. i is. ojd . ; yet in i 588 the 
growing price, according to an eftimate of Gre- 
gory King, which Dr. Smith fuppofes to be cor- 
redl, was only il. 8 s. * Jt appears therefore, that 
during this period it was the price of fcaccity, 
rather than the growing price, which influenced 
the general average.' But this high average 
price w'ould not proportionally encourage 
the' culti\atIon of com. Though the far- 
mer might feel very fangfcine during one or tw’o 
years of high price, and projcdl many improve- 
ments, yet the glut in the market, which would 
' , ’ JV 4 follow. 
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follow, would deprcfs him in the fame degree, 
and deftroy all his projciJb. Sometimes, indeed, 
a year of high price really tends to*impovcri(h 
the land, and prepare the way for future fcarcity. 
The period is too fliort to determine more capi- 
tal to the land, and a temporary plenty ia often 
reftored by fowing ground that is not ready for 
it, and thus injuring the permanent intcrefls of 
agriculture. It*may cafily happen therefore, that 
a very flu£luating price, altliough the general 
average be higli, will not tend to cncouragothc 
determinadon of capital to the land in the fame 
degree as a flcadicr price with a lower general 
average, provided that this average is abo\c the 
gio%>mg price. And if the bounty has any 
tendency to encourage a greater fupply, and to , 
caufc the general average to be more affeiled by 
the growing price than the price of fcarcity, it 
may produce a benefit of very high magnitude 
to the confumcr, while at the fame time it fur- 
nifhes a better encouragement to the farmer ; 
two objects which ha'vc been confidercd as in- 
compatible, though not with fufHcient rcafon. 
'For let us.‘fuppofc, that the growing price in 
this country is 55 IhiMings per quarter, and that 
‘ for three years out of the laft ten the price from 
fcarcity had been fisc guineas, for four years 55 

fliillings. 
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.Ihillings, and for the remaiuing three years 55 
fliillings. In this cafe the average of the ten 
years \viU be a little aboyc 3I. 9s. This is a 
moft encouraging price; hut the three years 
,\vhich were below the growing price would dc- 
fttoy, in a great mcafurc its cffcdl ; and it can- 
not be doubted, that agriculture would have re- 
ceived a much more beneficial impulfc, if the 
price had continued flcadily at 3 guineas during 
the whole time. With regard to the confumcr, 
the .advantage of the fatter average need not be 
iufifted on. 

When Dr. Smith afTcrtcd, tliat a fall in the 
price of corn could not pofiibly happen in con- 
icquence of a bounty, he overlooked a diftindlion, 
which it is ncceflary to make in this cafe, 
. hetween the growing price of corn in years of 
common plenty, and the average price of a pe- 
riod including years of Icarcity, which are in 
fact tw'o very different things. Suppofing the 
vvages of labour to be regulated more frequently 
by the former than the latter price,' which per- 
haps is the cafe, it will readily be allowed, that 
the bounty could not lower the growing price ; 
though it might very cafily .lower the average 
price of a long period, and I have ,no .doubt 
whatever had this effect in a confiderable degree 
during the firft half of tHe.lafl centum* 


The 
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The operation of the bounty on the -value of 
filver is, in the fame manner, in its dircd cffc^b 
to depreciate it, but its indireft cffcdls may per- 
haps tend more powerfully to prevent it from 
falling. In the progrcls of wealth, when com- 
merce outftrips agriculture, there is a conftant 
tendency to a depreciation of fiver; and a ten- 
dency to an oppofte cfFc^^, when the balance 
leans to tlic fide of agriculture. During the 
firft half of the laft century agriculture feemed 
to flourifli more than commerce, and filver', 
according to Dr, Smith, feemed to rife in 
value in moft of the countries in Europe. 
During the latter half of the centurj’ com- 
merce feemed to have got the ftart of agricul- 
ture, and the cfTc^f not being countcrafted by a 
deficiency of circulating medium, filver has been 
very generally (depreciated. As far as this de- 
preciation is common to the commercial world, 
it is comparatively* of little importance ; but 
undoubtedly 

* Even the depredation which is common to the commer- 
cial world produces much evil to individuals who have fixed 
incomes, and one important national evil, that of mdifpoGng 
landlords to let long Icafes of farms. With regard to Icafes, 
the operation of the hourly would certainly be favourable; 
It has appeared, that, after the advance occafioned on its firft 
eflablilhracnt, the price of com would for many }ears tend to 
fall towards its former level, and if no other caufes intervened, 

A very 
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undoubtedly thofe nations ■will feel it mofl:,. 
•where this caule has prevailed in the greateft 
degree, and -where the nominal price of labour 
has rifen the higheft, and has been, moft affeded 
by the competition of commercial wealth, ope- 
rating on a comparative deficiency of corn. It 
will certainly be allQWcd, that thofe landed na- 
tions, which liipply the ports of Europe with 
corn, •vYill be the leaft liable to this diladvan- 
tage; and even thole fmall ftates whofc wants arc 
known will probably fufferlels, than thofe whole 
wants, at the fame time that they are quite uncer- 
taiii, may'be very confidcrable. That England is 
in the latter fituation, and that the rapid progrels 
of commercial wealth, combined witli years of 
fcarcity, has raifed the nominal price of -wages 
more than in any other country of Europe, will 

a %cry confidcrable time might claplc, before it had regained 
the height from which it began to fink. Conrcquenlly after 
the firfi depreciation, future depreciation would be checked, 
and of courfe long Icafes more encouraged. The abfolutc de- 
picciaiion occafioned by the cftablifiimcnt of the bounty 
would be perfefliy mconfjJcrable, compared with the other 
caufes of depreciation, which are conftantly operating ni tins 
country. Independcutly of the funding fydcin, the extended 
ufc of paper, the influx of oammcraal wealth, and the com- 
parative deficiency of com, every tax on tbehccelTancs of life 
tend, to )o»cr the^aluc of ixlven 


not 
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not be denied ; and the natural confequence is, 
that hher is more depreciated here than in the 
reft of Europe. 

If the bounty has any cffc6l in weakening this 
caufe of depreciation, by preventing the average 
price of corn from being fo much affeded by 
the price of fcarcity, the ultimate advantage> 
which Its indircft operation occahons, with 
regard to the value of ftiver, may more than 
counterbalance the prefent difadvantage of its 
direct operation. 

On the whole therefore it appears, that the 
com laws, by opening a larger, but more parti- 
cularly by opening a fteadier demand for Bri- 
tifli corn, muft gi\c a decided endouragement 
to Bntifh agriculture.* 

This, 

* On account of ihe tendency of popuhtron to itictcafc tn 
proporti<m to tlic means of fubfillence, jt has been fuppofed 
by foine, that there would always be a fufficicnc demand at 
home for any quantity of cotn winch could be grown. But 
this IS an error. It is undoubtedly true, that, if the far- 
mers could gradually incrcafe their growth of corn to any ex- 
, tent, and could fell it Juffkitntlj cheap, a population would 
anfe at home to demand the ivhole of it. But m this cafe, the 
great meteafe of demand anfesfolely from the cheapnefs, and 

mull therefore be totally of a diflcrent nature from fuch a 
demand a«, in the aflual circuinfiances of the country, would 

encourage 
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This, it >vlll be alloAVcd, is an advantage of 
confidcrable magnitude; but this advantage 
cannot be attained without the atttendant evU 
of eftablifhing a fixed difference between tlio 
price of corn in Britain' and in the ports of Eu- 
rope, and as far as the nominal price of corn 
regulates the price of all other commodities, a 
proportional difference m the value of filver. 
With regard to the farmamnf intcrefts of com- 
merce there is gfeat reafon to believe, that this 
difidvantagc would be more than counterba- 
lanced by the tendency of a fuller and fteadicr 
fupply of corn- to prevent the'future depreciation 
of filver in this countr}' : but fhll it is a prefent* 
evil ; and the good and evil of the lyftcra muft 
be cort^paredwlth the good and evil of a perfeft 
freedom in the commerce of grain, the name 
of which is undoubtedly rooft fafcinating. The 
advantages of an unlimited freedom of impor- 
tation and exportation arc obvious. The fpe- 

encourage an jncreafcd fupply. If the makers of fuperfine 
broad cloths uould fell thetr commodit) for a ih;lling a yard 
laHead of a guinea, ic cannot be doubted, that the demand 
\\ould increafe more than ten fold; but the certainty of fuch 
an increafe of demand, in fucb a cafe, tvguld ha> e no tendency 
whatever, m the a£lual circuraftances of any knoivn country, 

encourage the manufa^ure of broad cloths, 

cific 
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cific evil to be apprehended from it in a rich and 
commercial country is, that the rents of land and 
the wages of labour would not fall in proportion 
to the fall in the price of corn. If land yielded no 
other produce than corn, the proprietors would 
be abfolutely obliged to lower their rents exadly 
in proportion to the diipinifhed demand and di- 
njiniflicd price, becaufc,univer/any, it is price that 
determines rent, not rent that determines price ; 
but in a country where the demands for the 
produAs of pafturc arc \ery great, and daily )»- 
creating, the rents of land would not be entirely 
determined by the* price of corn ; and though 
they would fall with a fall in the price of corn, 
they would not fall m proportion. In the fame 
manner' the wages of labour, being influenced 
not only by the price of corn, bur by the com- 
petition of commercial wealth, and the other 
caufes befofe enumerated, though they would 
probably fall with a fall in. the price of corn" 
would not fall in proportion. During the firft 
half of the iaft century, the average pricc'of corn, 
fell confiderably, but, owing to the demand for 
labour ariflng from an ihcreafing commerce, the 
price of labour did not fall w.th it. High rents 
and high wages, occalioncd by an increafed dc- 
tnand and an increafed price of corn, cannot 

poflibly 
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poflibly flop cultivation, for the obvious reafon, 
that the power of paying the advance is given 
previous to the advance taking place ; but high 
rents and high wages fupported by other caules 
than the price of corn tend moft powerfully to 
ftop it. Under thefe circumftanccs land, on 
which little labour has been beftowed, will ge- 
nerally yield a higher rent than that, on which 
much has been beftowed, and the bringing of 
frefh land under cultivation is moft powerfully 
checked. A rich and commercial nation, is 
thus the natural courfe of things led more to 
pafture than tillage, and is tempted to become 
daily more dependent upon others for its fup- 
plies of corn. If all the nations of Europe could 
be confidered as one great country, and if any 
one ftatc could be as ftcurc of its fupplies from 
others, as the pafture diftritfts of a particular ftate 
are from the corn diftrifts in their neighbour- 
hood, there would be no harm in this depen- 
dence, and no perfbn would think of propofing 
corn law’s. But can wc fafely confider Europe in 
this light? Thefortunatefituationof this country, 
and the excellence of its laws and government, 
exempt it above any other nation from foreign 

it is a par- 
donable 
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donable love of one's countrj, which under fuch 
circumftahces produces an unwilllngnefs to ex- 
pofc it, in fo important a point as the fupply of 
its principal food, to fliarc in the changes and 
chances which may happen to the continent. 
How would the miferies of France have been 
aggravated during the revolution, if flic had been 
dependent on foreign countries for the fupport 
of two or three millions of her people ! 

That we can readily turn ourfelvcs from an 
importing to an exporting nation, in the article 
of corn, I would by no means pretend to fay ; 
but both theory, and the experience of the firft 
half of the laft century, warrant us in conclud- 
ing it pradicable ; and we cannot but allow, that 
it is worth the experiment,' as the permanence 
of our national prolperily may- depend upon 
it.*. If we proceed in our prefent courlc, let 
us but for a moment refleft on the pro- 
bable confcqucnces. Wc can hardly doubt, tliat 
in the courfe of Ibmc years we lhall draw 

* Since this was firft written, a new fyflem of corn laws 
has been eftablilhe^ by the Icgiflature, but it is not fo power- 
ful in Its operation as that of 1688 and 1700. The new laws 
tend ftropgly to encourage the growth of an independent fup- 
ply of corn, but not fo flrongly the produftion of an excefs. 
An independent fupply howeveris certainly the firft and moft 
important objeft. 


from 
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from America, and the nations bordering on the 
Baltic, as much as two millions of quarters of 
•wheat, befidcs other com, the fupport of above 
two millions of people. If under thefc circum- 
flances, any commer<nal difeuffion, or other 
difputc, were to arife with thefc nations, with 
what a weight of power they would negotiate I 
Not the whole Britifh navy could offer a more 
convincing argument than the fimplc threat of 
ihutting all their ports. I am not unaware, 
that in general, we may fccurcly depend upon 
people’s not a<ffing dircdlly contrary to their 
intereff. But this coniideration, alt powerful as 
it is, will fometimes yield voluntarily to national 
indignation, and is fometimes forced to yield to 
the refentment of a fovcrcign. It is of fufficient 
weight in prailicc "when applied to manufac- 
tures ; becaule a delay in their fale is not of 
fuch immediate confcquencc, and from their 
fmallcr bulk they arc cafily fmugglcd. But in 
the cafe of corn, a delay of three or four months 
may produce the moft complicated mifery; 
and from the great bulk of com, it will gene- 
rally be in the power of a fovcrcign to execute 
almofi: completely his refentful purpofe. Small 
commercial ftates, which depend nearly for the 
whole of their fupplics on foreign powers, will 
VOL. ir. o alvvav^ 
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always have many friends. They are not of fuf- 
ficlent confequence to excite any general indig- 
nation againft them, and if they cannot be fup- 
pUed from one quarter, they will from another. 
But this is by no means the cafe with fuch a 
country as Great Britain, whofe commercial 
ambition is peculiarly calculated to excite a ge- 
neral jealoufy, and in fa<fi: has excited it to a very 
great degree. * If our commerce continue in- 
creafing for a few . years, and our commercial 
population with it, we .lhall be laid fo bare 
to the fliafts of fortune, that nothing but a 
miracle can fave us from being ftruck. The 
periodical return of fuch fcafons of dearth, as 
thofe which we have of late experienced, I con- 
lider as abfolutely certain, upon our prefent im- 
porting fyftem; but excluding from the queftion 
at prefent the dreadful diftrcfs that they occafion, 
whi):h| however no man of humanity. can long 
banifll from his mind, I would afk, is it politic, 
merely with a view to our national greatnefs, to 
render ourfclves thus dependent upon others for 
our fuppoct, and put it iu the power of a com- 
bination againft U5», to diminifh our population 
two millions ’ 

To reftore our independence, and buildi our 
nati 9 nal greatnefs and coramcrcIaLprofpcrity.bn 

- the 
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the iurc foundation of agriculture, it is evi- 
dently not fufiicicnt, to propolc premiums for 
tillage, to cultivate this or that walk, or c.cn 
to pals a general cncloliircbin, tliougli tliclc arc 
alp excellent as far Ua they go. It the lucrcale 
of the commercial population keep pace witli 
thefe cdbrts, we null onl} he where we were 
before, with regard to the necellity of importa- 
tion. Tlie objeel required is, to alter the rela- 
tive proportion between the commercial and 
the agricultural popuhtion of the country, 
•which can only be done by fomc fyftcm, tint 
will determine a greater proportion ot the na- 
tional capital’ to the land. I fee no other way 
at prefent of cdefting'this objeft, but’ by corn 
laws adapted to the peculiar circumfrai'iccs of tlic 
country and the ftatc of (eircign markets,* All 
l)ll:cms of peculiar rcftrainti and encourage- 
ments arc undoubtedly difigrccablc, and the nc- 
ccHity of reforting to them may jullly be 1 1 - 

* I do nol mean to alTcrl, tjul iiy hwj of this i«ntl would 
hi^c fufiictcju jKswer, lUc jrcfeiu fti*c of things, to rclloro 
the balance betw ten our agricultural and coinmciciil j opula- 
tion, but 1 am dccididly of opinion, lint they luvc tins ten* 
deucy. Tlicy fliould of cour**e 1 c fnpportcil by a general cii- 
clofurc bill if pa(Rble,aml bj ^.serj relief that can fafely be 
granted from taxes, tithes, ami poor rates, m the cultnation of 
fre/h lands. 

O 3 


mented. 
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fnpports all the reft. The high duties paid on 
the importation of foreign manufactures arc fo 
direct an encouragement to the manufacturing 
part of the fociety, that nothing but fomc en- 
couragement of the fame kind can place the 
manufacturers and cultUators of this country 
on a fair footing. Any l}ftcm of encou- 
ragement therefore, which might be found 
ncceffary for the commerce of grain, \souId 
c\idently beo\%ing to the prior encouragements, 
which had been given to manufactures. If all 
be free, I have nothing to lay ; but If we protcCl 
and encourage, it feems to be folly not to en- 
courage that production, which of all others is 
the moft important and valuable.* 

Let 

* Thougli I have dwelt much on the importance of raiGng 
3 (jujjiUtty of corn til the country be) ond the demands of the 
home confumpticn, yet I do not mean to recommend that 
general fyhem of ploughing, eiihicb takes place in mod parts 
of France, and defeats its own putpofe. A large dock of 
cattle IS oot only necefTary as a very valuable part of the food 
of the country, and as contnbutmg very greatly to the com- 
forts of a confidenble portion of us population , .but It Is alfo 
□eceflary in the produflion of corn itfelf. A large furplus 
produce, in proportion to the number of perfons employed, 
can never be obtained without a great dock of cattle. At 
the fame time it does not follow, that we ihould throw all the 
Jand that is dt for :t into padore, Jt is an obfervation of 
o 3 Mr. 
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mentcd. But the oyeAion which Dr. Smith 
brings againft bounties in general, that of forc- 
ing fome part of the induftry of the country 
into a channel lefs advantageous than that in 
which it would run of its own accord/, docs not 
apply in^thc prclent inftance, on account of the 
preeminent qualities of the produ«Ss of agri- 
culture, and the dreadful confequenccs that at- 
tend the fligheft failure of them. The nature 
of things has indeed ftamped upon corn a pe- 
culiar value / and this remark, made by Dr. 
Smith for another purpofe, may fairly be ap- 
plied to juftify the exception of this commodity 
from the obje<Jlions againil bounties in general. 
If throughout the commercial world every kind 
of trade were perfectly free, one fliould un- 
doubtedly feel the grcatcib relu( 5 lancc in pro- 
pofing any interruption to fuch a lyftem of ge- 
neral liberty; and indeed, under fuch circum- 
ftances, agriculture would not need peculiar en- 
couragements. But under the preftnt unlvcr- 
fal prevalence of the commercial lyftem, with, 
all its diffrent eiepedients of encouragement 
and reftraint, it is fofty to except from our at- 
tention the great manufacture of corn, which 
» Wealth of Nations, vol. li, b, iv, c. v, p. 378. 

“Ibid. 
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fupports all the reft. The high duties paid on 
the importation of foreign manufaftures arc {q 
direft an encouragement to the manufaduring 
part of the fociety, that nothing but fomc en- 
couragement of the fame kind can place the 
manufadurers and cultivators of this country 
on a fair footing. Any ^ftem of encou- 
ragement therefore, which might be found 
ncceiTar}' for the commerce of grain, would 
evidently be owing to the prior encouragements, 
which had been given to manufadures. If all 
be free, I ha%c nothing to fay ; but if we proted 
and encourage, it feems to be folly not to en- 
courage that produdion, which of all others is 
the moft important and valuable.* 

Let 

• Though I have dwelt much on the impoitance of raiCng 
a quantity of corn in the country be)ODd the demands of thp 
home confurapticn, yet I do not mean to recommend that 
general fyltem of plougiung, which takes place in mod parts 
of France, and defeats iu own putpofe. A large Clock of 
cattle is not only necelTary as a very valuable part of the food 
ef the country, and as contributing very greatly to the com- 
forts of a conGderable portion of its population ; .but it is allb 
ncceOary in the production of corn itfelf. A large furplus 
produce, in proportion to the number of perfons employed, 
can never be obtained without a great dock of cattle. At 
the (ame time it does not follow, that we fhould throw all the 
Jaod that is* ft for :t into padure. It U an obfcrvation of 
o 3 Mr. 
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Let It. not however be imagined, that the 
moft enlightened fyftcm of agriculture, though 

It 

Mr Young, and I fliould ihtnk a jull one, that the firfi: 
and mo(^ obvious improvement in agncultuie is to make the 
fallows of a country fupport the additional cattle and iliecp 
wanted in it (Travels in Fnncc, vol i, p 361 ) I am by no 
means fanguine, however, as to ll\c prafticabihty of converting 
England again into an exporting country, while the demands 
for the produ&of paftureare duly mcicafing, from the ni. 
crcafing riches of the commercial part of tlie nation But 
Jliould this be reall) confidered asimpratfltcnble, it fceins to 
point out to us one of the great caul^ of the decay of na- 
tions We have always heaid, that Hates and empires ha\c 
their periods cf declenfioii , and we learn from hiHorv, tliat 
the dilTerent nations of the earth have flouriflied in a kind of 
fuccefllon, and tint poor countiics hast been continually rif 
tngon the ruins of their richer neighbours Upon the com- 
tnercial fyHem, this kind of fuccefllon feems to be in the na- 
tural ai^d ncceflary courfc of things, independently of the ef- 
fedsof war If from the inercafing riches of the commercial 
part of any nat|on, and the confequeiitly mcrcafing demands 
for the produfls of paflare, more land were duly laid down 
to grals, and more corn imported from other_^ countries, the 
unvoid^blc confe^ucncc fceins to be, that the increafing prof- 
perity of thelc,_c_^9untries, which ijicir exportations of corn 
would cpnyibviii^, to -ctejcralc, muft ultimately dimmifli the 
population and'^ power of the countries which had feftered 
them, "^lic ancients aivvajs attributed tins natural wcaknefs 
and old age offtates to luxury. But the moderns, who have 
gcpcfally confidercd lux^uiy as a principal encouragement to 
commerce and ruanufa^urcs, and confcqucntly a powerful 
i , inflrumcut 
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It Will undoubtedly be able to produce food be-^ 
yond the demands of the a^luil population, can 

V 

inftrumentof profpent), have, wiih great appearance of rea- 
fon, been unwilling to conflder it as a caufe of decline. 
But allowing, with the moderns, all the advantages of luxury, 
and when it falls Aortof adkual vice, they arc certainly great, 
there feems to be a point beyond which it muft ncccffarily 
become prejudicial to a Aate, and bring with it the feeds of 
weaknefs and decay This point is when it is puHied fo far, 
as to trench on the funds neceflary for its fupport, and to be- 
come an impediment mftcad of an encouragement to agricul- 
ture ** j 

I lliould be much mifanderftood, if, from any thing 
that I have faid m the four lad cliapt,ers, T IhouM be con- 
fidered as not fufficiently aware of the advantages d-rived 
from commerce and manufadures I look, upon them as the 
raoftdiftinguillimgcliarai£leriftics of civilization, the moll ob- 
vious and linking marks of the improvement of fo lety, and 
calculated to enlarge our enjoyments, and add to the fum of 
human happinefs No great furplus produce of agriculture 
could cxift without them, and if it did exjft, it would be com- 
paratively of vcrylililc value But ftill they are rather the 
ornaments and embellifhmcnts of the political ftrudlure than 
Its foundations ‘ While ihcfc foundations are psrfcftly fecure, 
we cannot be too felicitous to make all the apartments con- 
venient and elegant , but if there Je the fiighteft reafon to 
fear, that the foundations themlclves may give way, it ieems 
to be folly to continue direfting our principal attentipn to the. 
lefs cflcntial parts There has i|cvcr yet been an luftaiice m 
hiftory of a-^large nation continuing with undi/uinilhed 
Vigour, to fupport four or five millions of its people on 
Q 4 imported 
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ever be made to keep pace -with an unchecked 
population. The errors that have anfen from 

the 

imported corn, nor do I believe, that there ever will 
be fuel) 31) inftance in futuie England is undoubtedly, 
from her mfular fvtuauon, and coinmindmg navy, tlic 
molt likely to form an exception to this rule , but m 
fpitc even of the peculiar advantages of England it ap- 
pears to be clear, that, if flic continue yea ly to increafc her 
imporntionsof corn, fhe cannot ulnniately cfcape khat de- 
cline, which fceins to be the natuial and necclTary confequence 
of cxccflite commercial wealth. lam ttot now fpcak ng of 
the next twenty or thirty years, but of the next two or three 
bundled And though we are little m the habit of looking 
fo far forwards, yet it may be queftioned, whether we are pot 
bound in duty to make fome exertions to avoid a CvAem, which 
jnulk nece0drily terminate m the weaknefs and decline of our 
pollenty But whether we make any praflical application of 
fuel) a difcuinoi) or not, it is curious, to contemplate the caufes 
ofthofe roerfes in the fates of empires, which fo frequently 
changed the face of the world in part times, and may beex- 
pefled to produce fimilar, though perhaps nnt fuch violent 
changes ») future War was undoubtedly in ancient tiroes 
the principal caufe of thefc changes , but it frequently only 
finifhcd a woik, which excefs of luxury and the ncgledt of 
agriculture had begun Foreign invaCons, or internal con- 
vnltions, producebut a temporaiy and comparatively flight ef- 
fc£l on fucb countries as Lombardy, Tufcani , and Flanders, 
but are fatal to fuch ftates as Holland and Hamburgh, and 
though the commerce and manufadlurcs of England will 
probably alvrajt, be fupported in a great degiccby her agri- 
culture, yet that part which is not fo fupported vriU ftiU re- 
main fubjedl to the reverfes of dependent ftates. 

We 
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the conftant appearance of a full fupply pro- 
duced by the a^lcultural {yftem, and the fource 
of Tome other prejudices on the fubjcft of 
population, will be noticed in the fblloviuig 
chapter* 

We Hiould recollect that it- it only uithin the lad twenty 
or thirty years, that we have become an importing nation. 
In fo (Iioit a period, n could hardly be expected, that the evils 
of the fjftem fliould be perceptible We have howev’ct 
already felt fome of itrtticonvcnlcnccs; and if we pcrlcvcre 
in It, it; evil confe^uen&esiq^y by no means be 2 matter of 
remote fpeculalion. 


eSAP. 
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0 « the prevailing Erren rtjpefling Population and Plenty, 

It has Seen, obfervcd, that manv countries at 

. I , i' - , « ' 1. 

the, period of their greateft (Icgreejof populouf^ 
nefs have, lived in the greateft plenty, and haVc 
heen'able to 'export cbm-;- but at other periods, 
■when their population was very Iovv,’have''lived 
in continual poverty and want, and have been 
obliged to import corn. Egypt, Palcftine, Rome, 
Sicily, and Spain, arc cited as particular exem- 
plifications of this fadt ; and it has been inferred, 
that an increafe of population in any ftatc, not 
cultivated to the utmofl, will tend rather to 
augment than diminifli the relative plenty of 
the whole fociety ; and that, as Lord Kaimes 
obferves, a country cannot cafily become too 
populous for agriculture; bccaufc agricultilre 
has the fignal property of producing food in 
proportion to the number of confumers.* . 

The general fadls, from which thefe inferences 

‘Sketches of the HiHory of Mau, b. i, fkctch i, p. iq 6^ 
107. 3 vo. 1788. 
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are drawn, .there is no reafbn to doubt ; but 
the inferences by, no means follow, from the pre- 
mifos. It is the nature of .agriculture, particu- 
larly w.hen .well. conduftcd».to produce ^fupport 
fora confiderable number., above. that,.\vhich it 
employs ; and confequently jf thefc. members of 
the fociety, or, ‘as Sir James^Stcuart calls, them, 
the. free hands, .do not mcrcafo, fo as to .reach 
the limit of the number which can. be fopported 
by' the furplus produce, the? whole population 
of the countiy may continue for ages incrcafing^ 
with the improving Ilatc^of agriculture, and yet 
always be ablcto export co^. But this increafo,. 
after, a certain period, will he, very, different, 
from the. natural, and unrcftri<Sed .increafc.of. 
population ; it will merely, follow the flow. aug- 
mentation. of produce from the gradual im-. 
provement of agriculture, and population . wiU. 
ftill. be checked by the difficulty of -procuring- 
fubfiftcncc. It is. very juftly obforved by Sir 
James Stcuart,.that the population of England 
in the middle of the laft .century, when the ex- 
ports of corn were coniidcrablc, was ftill checked 
for want of food.* The prccifc mcafurc of the 
population in a country . thus, cirqumflanced 
vyiil not indeed be tlie quantity of food, becaufe- 

1 100 . 
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part of it is exported, but the quantity of cm« 
ployracnt. The ftatc of this employment how- 
ever will ncceflarily regulate the wages of la- 
bour, on which depends the power of the lower 
clafles of people to procure food ; and according 
as the employment of the country is incrcafing, 
whether flowly or rapidly, thefe wages will be 
fuch, as either to check or to encourage early 
marriages, fuch, as to enable a labourer to fup- 
port only two or three, or as many as five or fix 
children. • 

The quantity of employment In any country 
will not of courfc vary from year to year, in the 
fame manner as the quantity of produce muft 
neceflarily do, from the variation of the fcafbns ; 
and confcquently the check from want of em- 
ployment will be much more flcady in its ope- 
ration, and be much more favourable to the 
lower clafles of people, than the check from the 
immediate want of food. The firft will be 
the preventive check ; the lecond the pofitive 
check. When the demand for labour is either 
ftationary, or incrcafing very flowly, people not 
feeing any employ meat open by which, they can. 
fupport a family, or the wages of common la- 
bour being inadequate to this purpofe, will of 
courfe be deterred from marrying. But if a 

demand 
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demand for labour, continue incrcafing with 
fome rapidity, although." the fupply of food be 
uncertain, on account of variable feafons and a 
dependence on other countries, the population 
will evidently go on, till it is pofiti^ely checked 
by famine, or the difeafes arifing from fovcrc 
want. 

Scarcity and extreme poverty therefore may 
or may not accompany an increafing population, 
according to circumftances : but they muft 
neceflarily accompany a perpanently declining 
population ; b'ccaufe there never has been, noc 
■probably ever vvilL be, any other caufe than 
want of food, which makes the population of a 
country permanently decline'. In the numerous 
inftanccs of depopulation which occur in hif- 
tory, the caufesofit may always be' traced to 
the want of induftry, or the ill diredlion of that 
induftry, arifing from violence, bad government, 
ignorance, &c. >> hich firlb occafions a want of 
food, and of courfo depopulation follows. When 
Rome adopted the cuftom of importing all her 
com, and laying all Italy into pafture, flic foon 
declined in population. The caufes of the depo- 
pulation of Egypt and Turkey have already been 
alluded to ; and in the cafe of Spain, it was 
certainly not the numerical lofs of people occa- 

fioned 
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fioned by the cxpuliioh of the Moors ; but the 
indullry and. capital thus expelled, %vhlch per- 
manently ‘injured her - population. When a 
country has been depopulated by violent caufes,' 
if a bad government, witli its ufual concomitant 
infecurity of property enlue, which has gene- 
rally bcen'the cafe in all thofc counties which 
are now lels peopled than formerly, neither 
the food nor the population can recover itfelf 
arid the inhabitants will probably live in feverc 
want. But when an accidental depopulation 
takes place, in a country which was before po- i 
pulous and induftrious, and in the habit of ex- 
porting corn, if the remaining inhabitants be 
left at liberty to exert, and do exert, their induf- 
try in the lame direction as before, it Is a ftrange 
idea to entertain, that they would then be unable 
to fupply themfclvcs with corn in tlie fame 
plenty ; particularly as the diminiflied numbers 
would of courfo cultivate principally the moie 
fertile parts of their territory, and not be obliged, 
as in their more populous rtate, to apply to un- 
grateful foils. Countries-in this fituation would 
evidently have the lame chance of recovering 
their former number,' as they had originally of 
reaching this- numb'er ; and indeed. if abfolutc 
' ‘ populoufhe/s 
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populoufnefs were neceflary to relative plenty, 
as fome agnculturifts have fuppofed‘, it would’ 
be impoffible for new colonics to increafe with 
the fame rapidity as old ftates. 

' ' ‘ ' The’ 

“ Among othen, I allude more particularly to Mr Ander- 
fon, rvho, in aCe/e. Inm^tyaum rf tuc Circumjlancc, ■whch 
bajt hdy, litpufint Scartny tf Griui m Britain, (publiaed 
in 1801) haa laboured wall eMiaordiiiary earuennefs, and I 
believe vvith the belt intentions poffible, to imprefs this cu- 
rious truth on the minds of his counir} men The particular 
poSlion which he attempts to prove is, that an ftcreafe ,f p,P 
pnlalim m any Jala, aibifi fiiU, hav, mt h,m mad, u attaint 
tbar hghtJptffiH, d,i,„ of produaivtmf, (a thing that e, j., 
laUy Ht nratryttlt.nfttn on tba ghl,) anil ntttjfartly haa, tt, 
mtam of fahjjcnc, ,atb,r aagmnttd than dimmifhtd I, that 
augmentation of ttt population, and th, mnf. The propoi. 
fition IS, to be fure, expreOed rather obfeurely , but from the- 
coutext, his meaning evidently is, that every increafe of popu- 
lation tends to increafe relative plenty, and vice verfa He. 
toiicludes his proofs by obferung, that, if the fadis which he" 
has thus brought forward and conneaed, do not ferve to re- 
move the fears of thofe, who doubt the poffibility of this eoun-’ 
try^ producing abundance to rnlhin its increaSng population,' 
were it to augment in a ratio greatly more progreffivc than it. 
has jet done, he fliould doubt whether they could be con 
voiced of It, were one even to rife from the dead to tell them 
fo Mr A IS perhaps jullified in this doubt, from the tnown 
incredulity of the age, which might came people to remain a 
unconvinced m both cafes f agree wnh Mr A however''' 
cmircly, refpeaiiig the importance of direilmg a greater part' 

5 “ ' of 
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The prejudices on the /iibjcift of population 
bear a very ftriklng rcfcmblance to the old pre- 
judices about fpecie, and we know how flowly 
and with what difficulty thefe laft have yielded 
to juller conceptions. Politicians otferving, that 
ftates which were powerful and profperous 
were almoft invariably populous, have millaken 
an effect for a caufc, and concluded, that their 
population was the caufc of their profperity, in- 
ftcad of their pro/perity being the caufe of their 
population^ as the old political cconomifts con- 
cluded, that the abundance of fpecie was the 
caufe of national wealth, inficad of the cffcdl of 
it. The annual produce of the land and labour, 
in both thefe infiances, became in confcquence 
afccondary confideration; and itsincrcafe, it was 
conceived, would naturally follow the incrcafc 
of fpecie in the one cafe, or of population in the 
other. The folly of endeavouring by forcible 
means to incrcafc the quantity of fpecie in any 
country, and the abfolute impoffibility of accu- 

of the national induflry lo agriculture ; but from the circura- 
ftance of Its being pofliblefor a country, withaccrtain direc- 
tion of us vnduftty, always to tapoTt corn, although it may 
be very populous, he has been led into the flrangc error of 
fuppolmg, that an agricultural country could fup’poit an un- 
checked populatioiit 


. mulating 
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mulating It beyond a certain level by any hu- 
man laws that can be devlfcd, arc now fully 
cftabliflicd, and have been completely exempli- 
fied in the inftances of Spain and Portugal : but 
the illufion ftill remains rcfpccling population ; 
and under this imprelTion, almoft every political 
treatife has abounded In propofals to encourage 
population, with little or no comparative refer- 
ence to the means of its fupport. Yet furcly 
the lolly of endeavouring to incrcafe the quan- 
tity of fpeclc in any country, without an incrcafe 
of the commodities which it is to circulate, Is 
not greater, than that of endeavouring to In- 
creafe the number of people, w ithout an inertafe 
of the food which Is to maintain them } and it 
will be found, that the level above which no 
human laws can raifcthc population of a coun- 
try is a limit more fixed and iinpafTablc than 
the limit to the accumulation of fpccic. How- 
ever improbable in fa<5l, it is polfibic to conceive, 
that means might be invented of retaining a 
quantity of fpccic in a ftatc, greatly beyond 
what was demanded by the produce of its land 
and labour; but when by great encouragements 
population has been railed to fuch a height, that 
thi^ produce is meted out to each individual in 
the Imallcft portions that can fupporf hfe, no 
VO 1 , 11 . p ftrctch 
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ftrctch of ingenuity can even conceive the pof- 
fibility of going further. 

It has appeared, 1 think, clearly, in the review 
of different focietics given in the former part of 
this \Nork, that thole countries, the inhabitants 
of which were funk in the moft barbarous ig- 
norance, or opprcfTcd by the moft cruel ty- 
ranny, however low they might be m actual 
population, were very populous in proportion to 
their means of fubfiftcncc; and upon the Bight- 
eft failure of the fcafons generally fuffered the 
fevcritics of want.^ Ignorance and defpotifm 
feem to have no tendency to deftroy the paf- 
Bon, which prompts toincreafe; but they ef- 
le^lually deftroy the checks to it from reafon 
and forefight. The improwdent barbarian, who 
thinks only of his prclcnt wants, or the miftr- 
able peafant, who, from his political fltuatlon, 
feels little fccurlty of reaping what he has fbwn, 
will feldom be deterred from gratifying his paf- 
fions by the profpeft of inconveniences, which 
cannot be expc(ftcd to prefs on lilm under three 
or four )ears. But though this want of fore- 
fight, which is foftcred by ignorance and def- 
•potifm, tends tlius rather to cncoilragc the pro- 
creation of children, it is abfblutely fatal to the 
induftry which is to fupport them. Induftry 
• cannot 
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cannot cxift without fbrcfight and fecurity. 
The indolence of the Avagc is well known; 
and the poor Eg} ptian or Abyffinian Farmer 
without capital, who rents land which is let out 
yearly to the higheft bidder, and who is con- 
ftantly lubjcdt to the demands of Ins tyrannical 
mafters, to the cafual plunder of an enemy, and, 
not unfrequcntly, to the violation of his milcr- 
able contrail, can have no heart to be induftrU 
ous, and, if he had, could not exercife that in- 
duftry with fuccefs. E>cn po\erty itfelf, which 
appears to be the great fpur to induftry, when 
it ha« once^palTed certain limits, almoft ccafes 
to operate. The indigence which is hopelcls 
deftroys all vigorous exertion, and confines the 
efforts to %Yhat is futficient for bare exiftcnce. 
It is the hope of bettering our condition, and 
the fear of want, ratlicr than want itfclf, that is 
the beft ftimulus to induftry; and its moft con- 
ftant and beft direilcd efforts will almoft in- 
variably be found among a daft of people above 
the daft of the wretchedly poor. ' 

The effcil of ignorance and oppreftion will 
therefore always be to dcllroy the fpnngs of in- 
duftry, and confequently to diminifh the annual 
produce of the land 'and labour in any country ; 
and this diminution will inc\itably be followed 
‘ P3 by 
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by a decrcafe of the population, m fpite of the 
birth of any number of children whatever an- 
nually The defire of immediate gratification, 
and the removal of the refiramts to it from 
prudence, may perhaps, m fuch countries, 
prompt uniierfally to early marriages, but when 
thcle habits ha\e once reduced the .people to 
the lowcft polTible ftate of poverty, they can 
evidently have no further effedl upon the popu- 
lation Their only efFcA muft be on the degree 
of mortality , and there is no doubt, that, if wc 
could obtain accurate bills of mortality m thofc 
fbuthern countries, where very few women re- 
main unmarried, and all marry young, the pro- 
portion of the annual deaths would be i in 17, 
18, or 20, inftead of i in 34, 361, or 40, as in 
European ftates, where th9 preventive check 
operates ^ 

That an incrcafe of population, wl^en iC fol- 
lows in its natural order, is both a great pofitivc 
good in itfclf, and abfolutcly neceffary to a fur- 
ther increafc in the annual produce of the land 
and labour of any country, I fhould be the laft 
to deny The only quefbon is, what is the na- 
tural order of its progrefi ? In this point Sir 
Jamqs Stciurt, whp has in general jexplamc^ 
jthi fubjeft (o \\cll, appears to me to have fallen 
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into an error* He detexmmes, that muUiphca- 
tjon Is the efiicient caufc of* agriculture, and not 
agriculture of multiplication.* But though it 
may be allowed, that the incrcafc of people bc- 
jond what could cafily fubfill on the natural 
fruits of the earth firfl prompted man to till 
the ground ; and that the \ie\vof maintaining 
a family, or of obtaining fomc valuable confl- 
deration in exchange for the produifls of ngri> 
culture, ftill operates as the principal ftimulus to 
cultivation; yet it is clear, that thcfc'produds, 
in their a^ual flatc, muft be beyond the low eft 
wants of the cxifting population, before any per- 
manent inercaft can poffibly be fupported. We 
know, that a multiplication ofbirths has in num- 
bcrlcfs inflances taken place, which has produced 
no effeft upon agriculture, and has merely been 
followed by an inercaft of diftafes ; but perhaps 
there Is no inftance, where a permanent incrcaft 
of agriculture has not cfie<Scd a permanent in- 
creaft of population fbmewhcrc or other. Con- 
fcqucntly, jigriculturc may with more pro- 
priety be termed the efficient caufc of popula- 
tion, than population of agriculture, though they 

certainly 

• PoM. Econ. Toh J, b. i, c. xvju, p. 1 14. 

James Stcuari explains himfelf afterwards by laying', 
f 3 that 
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certainly reail upon each other, and are mutu- 
ally neceflary to each other’s fupport. This in- 
deed feems to be the hmgc on which the fub- 
jed turns, and all the prejudices refpecling po- 
pulation ha\e, perhaps, anfen from a piiftake 
about the order of precedence. 

The author of VAmt des Homntes, in a chap- 
ter on the effects of a decay of agriculture upon 
population, acknowledges, that he had fallen 
into a fundamental error in confidcrmg popula- 
tion as the fource of revenue, and that he was 
afterwards fully convinced, that revenue was the 
fource of population.* From a want of atten- 
tion to this moft important diftmflion, ftatef- 
mcn, in purfuit of the dcfirable objeft of 
population, have been led to encourage early 
marriages, to reward the fathers of families, and 
to dilgracc celibacy , but this, as the fame au- 
thor juftly obferves, IS to drefs and water a piece 
of land without fowing it, and yet to exped a 
crop. 

Among the other prejudices, which have pre- 

that he means principally the muluplicaiton of ihofc perfons, 
who ha\c lorne valuable conMcxaUon to gi\c for ihe pro^uft* 
of agriculture , but this is evidently not mete increafe of i>o- 
puhtioii, and fuch an explanation fceins to admit the incor- 
rcdlncfj of the general propofihon. 

* Tom. vui, p. S4, lamo 9 vols. 1762. 
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vailed on the fubjeft of population, it has been 
generally thought, that while there is either 
waftc among the rich, or land remaining uncul- 
tivated in any country, the complaints for want 
of food cannot be juftly founded; or at Icaft 
that the prcfl'ure of diftrefs upon'thc poor is to 
be attributed to the ill conduft of the higher 
cbffcs of fociety, and the bad management of 
the land. The real effcA however of thclc 
two circumftanccs is merely, to narrow the 
limit of the actual population ; but they have 
little or no influence on what may be called 
the average prclTurc of diilrcfs on the poorer 
members of fociety. If our anceftors had been 
fo frugal and indufrrious, and had tranfmitted 
fuch habits to their poftcrity, that nothing fu- 
perfluous was now conliimcd by the higher 
clafics, no horfes were ufed for plcafure, and no 
land was left uncultivated, a (Iriking dlfTcrcncc 
would appear in the flatc of the ailual popu- 
lation ; but probably none whatever, in the ftatc 
of the lower clafles of people, with fcfpedl to the 
price of labour, and the facility of fupporting a 
family. The waftc among the rich., and tJjc 
horfes kept for pleafurc, have indeed a little the 
cffedl of the confumption of grain in diftillcrics, 
noticed before with regard to China. On the 
' f 4 fuppofition. 
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fuppofition, that the food confumed in this 
jnanner may be withdrawn on the occalion of a 
fcarcity, and be applied to the relief of the poor, 
they operate certainly, as far as they go, like 
granaries which are only opened at the time 
that they arp moft wanted, and muft therefore 
tend rather to benefit than to injure .the lower 
claPes of fociety. 

W ith regard to uncultivated land, it is cv ident* 
that Its effed: upon the poor is neither to injure 
nor to benefit them. The fudden cultivation of 
it will indeed tend to improve their condition for 
a time, ^nd the ncglcA of lands before culti- 
vated >vill certainly make their fituation worfe 
for a certain period; but when no changes of 
this kind are going forward, the cfFed of un- 
cultivated land on the lower cli^fles operates 
merely like the pofieffion of a fmaller tcrritor}\ 
It is indeed a point of very great importance to 
the poor, whether a country be in the habit of 
exporting or importing corn; but this point is 
not neceflarily connefted with the complete or 
incomplete cultwation of the, whole territory, 
but depends upon the proportion of tht furpJus 
produce, to thofc who are fupported by it; and 
in facb thib proportion is generally the greateft, 
in countries which have not yet completed the 
• cultivation 
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cultivation of* all their territory. If every inch 
of land in this country were well cultivated, 
thcrc-would be no realbn to expeft, merely from 
this circumftance, that wc fliould be able to 
export corn. Our power in this rcfpefl would 
depend entirely on the proportion of the furplus 
produce to the commercial population ; and 
this of courfe would in its turn depend on the 
direflion of capital to agriculture or commerce. 

It is not probable, that any country with a 
large territory (liould ever be completely culti- 
vated ; and I am inclined to think, that wc 
often draw very Inconddcratc conclufions againft 
the induftry'and government of ftates from the 
appearance of uncultivated lands in them. 
feems to be the clear and exprefs duty of every 
government, to remove all obftacics, and give 
every facility to the enclofure and cultivation of 
land ; but when thb has been done, the reft 
muft be left to the operation of individual in- 
tereft; and upon this principle it cannot be 
cxpefled. that any new land fiiould be brought 
into cultivation, the manure»and the labour ne- 
ceflary for which’ might be employed to greater 
advantage on the improvement of land already 
in cultivation; and this^is a cafe, which will 
very ftetjuently occur* In- countries poflefled 
. of 
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of a large territory,, thc/c will always be a great 
quantity of land of a middling quality, which 
requires conftant dreffing to prevent it from 
growing worfe, but which would admit of very 
great improvement, if a greater quantity of. 
manure and labour could be employed upon it. 
The great obftaclc to the melioration, of land 
is the difliculty, the expenfe, and fometimes 
the impofTibility of procuring a fufficient quan- 
tity of drefling. As this inftrument of improve- 
ment, therefore. Is m praftice limited, whatever 
it may be in theory, the queftion will always 
be, how it may be moft profitably employed ; 
and in any inftance, where a certain quantity of 
droning and labour, employed to bring new land 
into cultivation, would have yielded a perma- 
nently greater produce, if employed upon old 
land, both the individual and the nation arc 
lofcrs. Upon this principle, it is not uncom- 
mon for farmers in ibrae lituations never to 
drefs their pooreft land, but to get from it 
merely a icanty crop every three or four years, 
and to employ the whole of their manure, 
which they praftically feel is limited, on thofe 
parts of their farms, where it will produce a 
greater proportional efTc^, 

The cafe will be ditFcrept of courfc, in a 

fmall 
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linall territory with a great population, fup- 
portcd on funds not derived from their own ibil. 
In this cafe there will be Uttle or no choice of 
land, and a comparative tiiperabundance of ma- 
nure; and under fuch circumftances the pooreft 
foils may be brought under cultivation. But 
for this purpofe, it is not mere population' that 
is wanted, but a population which can obtain 
the produce of other countries, while it is gra- 
dually improving its own ; otherwife it would 
be immediately reduced in proportion to the 
limited produce of this fmall and barren 'terri- 
tory ; and the melioration of the land might 
jrerhaps never take place ; or if it did, it would 
take place very flowly indeed, and the popula- 
tion would always be exactly meafured by this 
tardy rate, and could not pofiibly increafe be- 
yond it. 

This fubje£t is illuftrated in the cultivation 
of the Carapinc in Brabant, which, according to 
the Abbd Mann,* confided originally of the 
mod barren and arid land. Many attempts 
were made by private individuals to bring it 
under cultivation, but without fucced ; which 

■ Memoir on the Agriculture of the Netherlands, publiftcd 
in \ol. i of Communications to the Board of Agriculture, 
P* 225. 
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proves, that, as a farming projed, and confidered 
as a foie dependence, the ciiltivation of it would 
not anfwcr. Some religious houfes, however, 
at laft fettled there, and being fupported by 
other funds, and improving the land merely as 
a fecondary objedl, they by degrees, m the 
courfc of fome centuries, brought nearly the 
whole under cultivation, letting it out to far- 
mers as foon as it was fiifBcicntly improved. 

There is no fpot, however barren, which 
might not be made rich this way, or by the 
concentrated population of a manufadlunng 
town: but this is no proof whatever, that, with 
refped to population and food, population has 
the precedence ; becaufc tins concentrated po- 
pulation could not poflibly c vilb, without the 
preceding cxiftence of an adequate quantity of 
food m the furplus produce of fome other dif- 
trift.. 

In a country like Brabant or Holland, where 
territory is the principal want, and not manure, 
fuch a diftndl as the Campmc is defenbed to 
be may perhaps be cultivated with advantage. 
But in countries polTciTed of a large territory, 
and with a coniiderable quantity ot land of a 
middling quality, the attempt to cultivate fuch 
a fpot would be a palpable mifdireilion and 

waftc 
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wade . both of -individual and national rc- 
Iburces. 

The French have already found their error in 
bringing under cultivation too great a quantity 
of poor land. They arc'now fenfible, that they 
have employed in this way a portion of labour 
and drefling, which would liave* produced a 
permanently better efFc<d, if it had been ap- 
plied to the further improvement of better land. 
Even in China, which is fo fully cultivated and 
ib fully pcoplcdi barren heaths have been noticed 
infomc didridls; which prove, that, didrefied as 
the people appear to be for fublidencc, it does 
not anfwer to them to employ any of their pia- 
nure on fuch fpots. Thcfe remarks will be 
dill further conhrmed, if wo recollcid, that, in 
the cultivation of a large furface of badland, 
there mud neceflarily be a very' great wade of 
feed corn.* 

We fhould.not therefore be too ready to 
.make inferences againft the internal economy 
of a country from the appearance of unculti- 
vated heaths, without other evidence. But 
the faA vs, .that, as no country has ever reached, 
or, probably ever will reach, its highed podible 
acme of produce, it appears always as if the 
uWant of indudry, or the ill-direidion of that in- 

dudry, 
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duftry, was the aiflual limit to a further increafe 
of produce and population, and not the abfo- 
lute refufal of nature to yield any more : but a 
man who is locked up in a room may be fairly 
faid to be confined by the walls of it, though he 
may never touch them ; and with regard to the 
principle of population, it is never the queftion, 
whether a country will produce any mor£» but 
whether it may be made to produce a fuffici- 
cncy to keep pace with an unchecked increafe 
of people. In Chinai the queftion is not, whe- 
ther a certain additional quantity of rice might 
be raifed by improved culture ; but whether 
fucji an addition could be expeded during the 
next t^venty-f^vc years, as would be fufficient 
to fupport an additional three hundred millions 
of people. And in this country, it is not the 
queftion, whether by cultivating all our com- 
mons we could raife confiderably more corn 
than at prefent ; but whether we could ralic 
fufficient for a population of twenty millions in 
the next twenty-five years, and forty millions 
in the next fifty years. 

The allowing of the produce of the earth to 
be abfolutely unlimited fcarcely removes the 
weight of a hair from the argument; which de- 
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pends entirely upon the dilFcrently mcreaHng 
ratios of population and food: and all that the* 
moft enlightened governments, and the moft per- 
fevering and beft guided efforts of induftry can 
do, is to make the neCeflary checks to popuhi- 
tion operate more equably, and in a diretffion to 
produce the leaft evil ; but to remove them is 
a talk abfolutely hopelcff. 



' ESSAY, &c. 


book'iv. • 

OP OUR PUTdRE PROSPECTS RESPECTING THE 
.REMOVAL OR MlTlfiATlON OP THE EVILS 
ARISING PROM THE F&ISCIPLE OF POPU- 
LATION, 


CHAP. I. 

Oj" moral re/Iratnlt and our ohhgathn to p)a^JiJi this virtue, 

As'it appears, that, m the a<flual ftatc of ever/ 
fbciety which has come within* our review, the 
natural progrcls of population has been con- 
ilantly and powerfully checked; and as it*feems 
evident, that no improved form of government, 
no plans of emigration, no benevolent inftitu- 
tions, and no degree or dire^lion of national in- 
duftry, can prevent the continued adlion of a 
^eat check to population in Ibme form or other ; 

VOL. II, ' Q* it 
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it follows, that \vc muft fubmit to it as an In- 
evitable law of nature ; and the only inquiry 
that remains is, how it may take place with the 
leaft poffible prejudice to the virtue and happi- 
nefs of human fociety. All the immediate checks 
to population, which have been obferved to pre- 
vail in the fame and.diffcrcnt countries, feem to 
be refolvablc into moral reftraint, vice, and 
mifery ; and if our choice be confined to thefe 
three, we cannot long Jicfitate in our decifion 
refpc^ling which it would be mofi: eligible*to 
encourage. , 

In the firft edition of this eflay I obferved, 
that as from the laws of nature it appeared, that 
fomc check to population muft exift, it was 
better that this check Ihould arife from a fore- 
fight of the difficulties attending a family, and 
the fear of dependent poverty, than from the 
aftual prcfencc of want and fickncls. This idea 
will admit of being purfued further ; and I am 
inclined to think, that, from the prevailing opi- 
nions j-efpe(SIng population, which undoubtedly 
originated in barbarous ages, and have been con- 
tinued and circulated by that part of every com- 
munity which may be luppoftd to be interefted 
in their fupport, we have been prevented fron^ 

attending 
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attending to tlie clear di£latcs of rcafon and na- 
ture on this fubje<5t. ' 

Natural and moral evil ieem to be the inftni- 
ments employed by the Deity in admonilhin^ 
us to avoid any mode of conduft, which is not 
fuited to our being, and will confequcntly injure 
our happinefs. If we be intemperate in eating 
and drinking, wc are difbrdcrcd ; if we indulge 
the tranfports of anger, we leldom fail to commit 
adls of which we afterwards repent ; if wc mul- 
tiply too fall, we die miferably of ‘poverty and 
contagious difeafes. The laws of nature in all 
thefe cafes arc dmilar and uniform. They in- 
dicate to US, that wc have followed thefe im- 
pulfes too far, fo as to trench upon fome other 
law, which equally demands attention. The 
uneafinefs wc feel from repletion, the injuries 
that wc inflidl on ourfclves or others in anger, 
and the inconveniencics we fufFer on the ap- 
proach of poverty, are all admonitions to us to 
regulate thefe impulfcs better ; and if wc heed 
not this admonition, .wcjuftly .incur the penalty 
of our diTbbcdicncc, and our fufterings operate 
as a. vratnlng to others. 

From the inattention of mankind hitherto to 
the confequences of increafing too faft, it mult 
be prefumed, that'thele confequences arc not fo 
Q Z immediately 
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immediately and powerfully connefted with the 
conduct which leads to them, as in the other' 
inftances; .but the ^delayed knowledge of any 
'particular effc<5ls docs not alter their nature, or 
our .obligation to regulate oun conducfl accord- 
ingly, as foon as wc are latisfied of what this 
>condu6l ought to be. In many other inftanccs 
it'has not been till after long and painful expe- 
'ricncc, that the conduft moft favourable to the 
happinefs of man has been forced upon his at- 
tention. 'I'he kind of food, and the mode of 
preparing it, beft fuitcd to the purpofes of nu- 
trition and the gratification of the palate ; the 
treatment and remedies of djffcrcnt difqrders ; 
the bad'cffcifls on the human frame of low and 
marfliy fituations ; the invention of the moft 
convenient and comfortable clothing; the con- 
.ftrudlion of good houfo; and, all the advantages 
and extended enjoyments, which diftinguilh ci- 
vilized life, were not pointed out to the atten- 
tion .of man at , once ; but, were the Ilow and 
late icfvdt of experience, and of the admonitions 
received by repeated failures. ... * 

Difeafes have been generally confidcred as the 
inevitable infiidlions of Providence ; but per- 
haps a great part of them may more juftly be 
confidcred as indications, that we have ol^nded 
• againft 
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agdinfVfome of the laws of nature. 'The plague 
at Conftantinople, and in other towns of the 
Eaft, is a conftant admonition of this kind to 
the inhabitants. The human conftitution can- 
not fupport fuch a ftatc of filth and torpor ; 
and as dirt, fqualid poverty, and indolence, arc- 
in the.higheft degree unfavourable to happinefs 
and virtue, it feems a benevolent difpenfation, 
that fuch a -ftatc fhould by the laws of nature 
produce difeafe and death, as a beacon to others 
to avoid fplittlng on the fame rock. 

The prevalence of the plague in London till 
the )ear i665 operated in a proper manner on 
the conduAof our anccftors; and the removal 
of nuifanccs, the conliru^lion of drains, the 
widening of the ftreets, and the giving more 
room and air to fheir houfes, had the effed of 
eradicating completely this dreadful difbrdcr, 
and of adding greatly to the health and happl- 
nefs of the inhabitants.* 

In the hiilory of every cpitlemic it has almofl 
invariably been obferved, that the lower clafies 
of people, whofc food was poor and infufEcient, 
and who lived, crowded together in fcnall and 
dirty houfes, were the principal vidllms. In 
what other manner can nature point out to us, 
that, if we incrcafe too faft for the means of 
Q 3 fubfiftcncc, 
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fubftftcncc, fo as to render it ncceflary for a con- 
fidcrable part of the ibcicty to live in tliis mifer- 
able manner, we have offended againff: one of 
her laws ? This law ffic lias declared cxadly in 
the fame manner, as flic declares that intempe- 
rance in eating and drinking will be followed 
by ill health ; and that however grateful it may 
be to us at the moment, to indulge thefe paflions.- 
to cxccfs, this indulgence will ultimately pro-* 
ducc unhappinefs. It is as much a law of na- 
ture, that repletion is bad for the human frame, 
as that eating and drinking, unattended with 
this confcquence, arc good for it. 

An implicit obedience to the impulfcs of our 
natural pafflons would lead us into the wildeft 
and moft fatal extravagancies ; and yet we have 
the ftrongeft reafons for believing, .that all thcle 
paffions are fo necefiary to uur being, that they 
could not be generally -weakened or diminiflied, 
without injuring our Kappinefs. The moft 
powerful and univerfal of all our defires is the 
defirc-of food, and of thofe things, fuch as 
dothing,' houfes, &c., which a^e immediately 
necefiary to relieve us from the pains of hunger 
and cold. It is acknowledged by all, that thefe 
defires put m motion the greateft part of that 


adivity, from wluch the multiplied 'improve-' 
, ,j -A , ^ ments 
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mcnts and advantages of civilized life arc de- 
rived; and that.thc purfuit of thefe objcdls, and 
the gratification of thefe dcfircs, form the prin- 
cipal happinefs of the larger half of mankind, 
civilized or jancivilizcd, and arc indifpcnfably 
neceflary to the more 'refined enjoymerits of 
the other half. We arc all confeious of the 
inellimable benefits, that we derive from thefe 
defires, when dirc<flcd in ascertain manner; but 
we are equally confeious of the evils rcfulting 
from them, v\ hen not direfled in this manner ; 
fo much fb, that fbciety has taken upon'itfclf 
to punilh moft fevcrcly what it confiders as an 
irregular gratification of them. And jet the 
defircs In both cafes arc equally natural, and, 
abftra(fledly confidered, equally virtuous. The 
of the hungry man, who fatisfics his appe- 
tite by taking a loaf from the fiiclf of another, 
is ih no rcfpc<$l to be diftinguiflied from the 
a£l of him, who docs the fame thing with a 
loaf of his own, but by its confcquenccs,*' From 
the confidcration of thefe coufequences, vve feel 
the 'mofi: perfect cdnviilion, that, if people were 
wat ftc-m gtaivSyvug Ttal-Qxa\ ie- 

fires with 'the loaves in the pofTcffion of others, 
the number of loaves would univerfally di- 
minifh. Tlus experience is the foundation of the 
' Q 4 laws 
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-laws relating to property, and of the diftme- 
‘tions of virtue and vice, in the gratification of 
dcfircs, otherwife perfc<EUy the fan\e. 

If the pleafure aiifing from the gratification 
of thefe propenfities were umvcrlajly diminiflied 
in vividnefs, violations of property would be- 
come left frequent ; but this advantage would 
be greatly overbalanced by the narrrowing of 
the fourccs of enjoyment. The diminution in 
the quantity of all thofc produilions, which 
contribute to human gratification, would be 
much, greater in proportion than the diminution 
-of thefts r and. the loft of general happineft on 
the ' one 'fide would be beyond comparifon 
greater than, the gain of happineft on the other. 
When ^se contemplate the conftant and feverc 
toils of the greateft part of mankind, it is im- 
pofliblc not to be forcibly imprcflcd with the 
reflection, that the fourccs of human happmefs 
would be rnoft cruelj)» diminiflied, if the prof* 
peCt’of a’ good meal, a warm houfc, and a com- 
fortable firefide in the evening, were not incite- 
ments' fufficiently vivid, to give intcrefl and 
chccrfulncft to the labours and privations of the 
day. i 

After the defire of food, the moft powerful 
and' general qf our defires is the paflior; between 
. <. the 
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the fexcs, taken in an enlarged fenfe. Of the 
happinefs Iprcad over human life by this paf- 
Hon very few are unconicious. Virtuous love, 
exalted by friendfliip, feems to be that fort of 
mixture of fenfual and intcllcftual enjoyment, 
particularly fuited to the nature of man, and 
moft powerfully calculated to awaken the lym- 
pathies of the foul, and produce the moft exqui- 
litc gratifications. Perhaps tljerc is fcarccl); a 
man, who has once experienced the genuine de- 
light of viVtuous love, however great his intcl- 
leiftual plcafurcs may have been, that does not 
look back to the period as the funny fpot in bis 
whole life, where his imagination loves moft to 
balk, which he recollcib and contemplates with 
the fondeft regret, and which he would moft 
wifli to live over again. 

It has been faid by Mr. Godwin, in order to 
fliow the evident inferiority of the pleafurcs of 
ftnfe, ** Strip the commerce of the fexes of all 
its attendant ctrcumftanccs, and it would be 
generally defpiftd.” He might as well fty 
to a man who admired trees, ftrip them of their 
Ipreading branches and lovely foliage, and what 
beauty can you fee in a bare pole ? But it was 
the tree with the branches and foliage, and not 
without them, that excited admiration. It is 
• the 
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“ the Tymmetr/ of perfbn, the vivacity, the vo- 
** luptuous foftnefs of temper, the affectionate 
** kindnets of feelmg, the imagination and the 
** wit'’* of a woman, whioh excite the paffion 
of love, and not the mere* diftlnClion of her 
being a female. 

It is a.very great miftakc Co fuppo/c, that the 
paffion between the fexes only operates and in- 
fluences human conduCl, when the immediate 
gratification of it is in contemplation. The for- 
mation and ftcady purfuJt of feme’ particular, 
plan of life has been juftly confidcred as one of 
the moft permanent fources of happinefs ; but 
I am inclined to believe, that there arc not many 
of thefe plans formed, that are not conncClcd in 
a confiderable degree with the profpeCl of the 
gratification of this paflion, and with the fup- 
port of children arifing ftbm it. The evening 
meal, the warm hou|c, and the comfortable- 
firefide, would lofe half of their intereft, if \vc 
were to exclude the jdea of. fomc objeft of af- 
fection, with whom they were to' be fliared. 

We have alfo great rcafon to believe, that the 
paflion between the fexes has the moft power- 
ful tendency to foften and meliorate the human 
character, and keep it more alive to all the 

^olittcal Jufljce, roli, b, i, c. v, p. 72, Svo. 

kindlier 
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kindlier emotions ot‘ benevolence and pity. Ob- 
fervatioiis on favage life have generally tended 
to prove, that nations, in which this paffion ap- 
peared to be lefs vivid, were diftlnguilhcd by a 
ferocious and malignant fpirlt, and particularly 
by tyyanny and cruelty to the fcx. If indeed this 
bond of conjugal afFcdlion were confiderably 
weakened, it fcems probable, cither that the man 
would make ule of his iuperior phylical (Ircngth, 
and turn his wife into a Have, as among the ge- 
nerality of ravages; or at heft, that e\ cry little 
inequality of temper, which muft ncceflarily oc- 
cur between two perfons, would produce a total 
alienation of atfe^ion ; and this could hardly 
take place, without a diminution of parental 
fondnefs and care, which would have the raoft 
fatal cffedl on the happinels of focicty. 

It may be further remarked, that obfervations 
on- the human character in different countries 
warrant us in the conclufion, that the paflion is 
ftronger, and its general effects in producing 
gentlencfs, kindne/s, and liiavity of manners, 
much more powerful, where obftacles are thrown 
in the way of very early and umverfal gtarifica- 
tion. In fome of the fouthern countries, where 
every impulfe may be almod immediately in- 
dulged, the paflion (inks into mere animal de- 
fire, 
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iire, is li)on weakened and alnioft cxtinguiflicd 
hy excefs, and its influence on the charadlcr is 
extremely confined. But in European coun- 
tries, where, though the women be not fecluded> 
yet manners have impofcd confiderable reftrauits 
on this gratification, the paffion not only rifca 
in force, but in the univcrfality and beneficial 
tendency of its cfFeils, and has often the mofl 
influence m the formatioii and improvement of 
the charai^icr, where it is the leaft giatiflcd. 

Confidermg then the paffion between the 
fcxcs m all Its bearings and relations, and in- 
cluding tlic endearing engagement of parent and 
child rcfulting from it, few will be difpofed to 
deny, that it is one of the principal ingredients 
of human happincf>. Yet experience teaches 
us, that much cril dous from the irregular gra- 
tification of it; and though the evil be of little 
weight in the fcalc, when compared with the 
good, }ct its abfolutc quantit) cannot be incon- 
fidsrablc, on account of the ftrength and uni- • 
vcrfality of the paflion. It is evident however, 
from the general conduct of all governments 
in their didribution of puniflmicnts, that the 
c\il rcfulting from this caufc is not fo great and 
fo immediately dangerous to fociety, as tHc irre- 
gular gratification of the dcfire of property ; but 

placing 
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placing thU evil in the,moft formidable point of 
^iew, \vc fhould evidently purchaic a diminu- 
tion of it at a very dear price, by the extindion 
or diminution of the pafllon which caufci it; a 
change, wliich would probably conv'crt human 
life either into a cold and chccrlcfs blank, or a 
fccnc of favage and mcrcilcfs ferocity, 

A careful attention to the remote as well as 
immediate cfefU of all the human paflions, and 
all the general laws of nature, leads us ftrongly 
to the conclullon, that, under the prcfbnt coii- 
ftitution of things, few or none of them would 
admit of being greatU diminiHicd, without nar- 
rovring the fourecs of good, more powerfully 
than the fourecs of evil. And the rcnfbn feems 
to be obvious. They arc, in fafl, the materials 
of all our plcafurcs, as well as of all our pains; 
of all our happiness, as well as of ail our mifery; 
of all our virtues, us well as of all our vices. It 
muft therefore be regulation and dirc£lion that 
, are wanted, not diminution or cxtin(51ion, 

"Tt isjuftly obferved by Dr. Paley, that •' Hu- 
‘.^man paliions are either ncccffary to human 
“•.welfare, or capable of being made, and in a 
f* great majority of inftanccs, arc in fadl, made 
“ conducive to its happmcls. Thefe palTions arc 
“ ftrong and general; and perhaps would not 

“ anfwcr 
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anfwer their purpofc, unlefs they were fo. 

** But ftrengtli and generality, when it k expe- 
** dient that particular circumftances ihould be 
rcfpcdled, become, if left to thcmrclves, excefs 
and mifdiredlion. From which excefs and 
** mifdiredlion the vices of mankind (the caufes 
** -no doubt of much mifery) appear to fpring. 

** This account, while it (hows us the principle 
of vice, fhows us at the fame tjme the pro- 
“ vince of rcafon and fclf-government.”* 

Our virtue therefore, as rcafonable beings, 
evidently confifls. in educing from the general 
materials, which the Creator has placed under 
out guidance, the greateft fum of human hap- 
pinefsj and as natural impulfes arc abllraft- 
cdly conCdcrcd good, and only to be diflin- 
guifhed by their confc^uenccs, a ftrift attention 
to thefe confequcnccs, and the regulation of our * 
conduA conformably to them, muft be egn- 
lidcrcd as our principal duty. 

The fecundity of the human fpccics is, in y 
fomc rcfpcdls, a diftindt confideration from the 
paflion between the fexes, as it evidently de- 
pends more upon the power of women in bear- 
ing children, than upon the ftrength or weak- 
nefs of this paflion. It is however a law cx- 
‘NsiuraJ ThcoIoQ*, c. xxvi, p. 547, 

adly 
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adly fimllar in iti great features to all the other 
laws of nature. . k is ftrong and general, and 
apparently would not admit of any very con- 
fiderable diminution, without being Inadequate 
to its objecl ; the e\Us arifing from it are inci- 
dental to thefe ncceflary qualities of flrcngth 
and generality ; ^nd thefe evils are capable of 
being very greatly mitigated, and rendered com- 
paratively light, by human energy and virtue. 
We cannot but conceive, that it is an object of 
the Creator, that the earth Ihould be replenifhed ; 
and it appears to me clear, that this could not be 
effeiled without a tendency in population to in- • 
creafe fafter than food ; and as with the prefent 
law of incrcafc, the peopling of the earth does nof 
proceed. very rapidly, we have undoubtedly fome' 
icafon to believe, that this law is not too power- 
ful for its apparent objc<fl. The defire of .the 
means, of fubfiftence would be comparatively 
confined in its effects, and would fail of produc- 
, ing that general adlivify fo nccefTary to the im- 
provement of the human faculties, were it not 
for the ftrong and univerfal effort of population, 
to increafe with greater rapidity than its 
fupplics. If thefe two tendencies were cxadlly 
balanced, I do not fee what motive there would 

be 
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be fufficiently ftrong> to overcome the acknow** 
lodged indolence of man, and make him proceed 
in the cultivation of the foil. The population 
of any large territory, however fertile, would be 
as likely to (lop at five hundred, or five thou- 
iand, us at five millions, or fifty millions. Such 
a balance therefore would clearly defeat one 
gieat purpofe of creation; and if the quelllon 
be merely a queftion of degree, .a qucftioiv of a 
little more or a little leisftrength, we may fairly 
diftruft our competence to judge of the precifc 
quantity nccefiary to anfwer the object with 
» the fmailclb fqm of incidental evil, inthepre- 
font ftatc of things \vc appear to have under our 
guidance a great power, capable of peopling a 
defert region in a fmall number of years ; and 
yet, under other circumfiances, capable of being 
confined by human energy and virtue to any 
limits however narrow, at the expenfo of a 
fmall comparative quantity of evil. The analogy 
of all the other law’s of'naturc would be com- 
pletely violated, if in this inftance alone there 
were no provifion for accidental failures, no re- 
fources againft the vices of mankind,' or the 
partial mifehiefs refolting from other general 
laws. To efieft the apparent objedl without 
any attendant evil, it is evident, that a perpetual 

change 
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chai)ge the law of ^ncrcafe ^youjd bp necef* 
fa^j v^jng with the varying cjrcu;nftapcp§ of 
,each cpfiptry. But inftcad of t.b)s,jit is,ii)ot 
only raora confon^nt to the anaIogy_oftl^e other 
pajcl^? of nature, but we Ijavc reafon ^thlnk, 
tha^ itj^ more. conducive to the Iprnjation and 
improvement of the Rviman mind, tha^ the la\y 
ilpuld be uniform, apd the evils incidental to it, 
under certain circumftances, be left to, be miti- 
gated or removed by ^an himfelf. , His duties 
in this cafe vary with his ritpation,\and he is 
thus kept more alive to the confcquenpes of his 
adlions, and his faculties have evidently greatep 
play and opportunity of improvement, [than if 
the evil were removed by a perpetual change of 
the law according to circumftances, , , ^ 

Even if from paffions too eafily fu^dued," or 
the facility of illicit intercourfe, a ftatp of celi- 
bacy wci;e a matter of indifTfrence, and not a 
ftate of ibme privation, the end of nature in the 
peopling of the earth would be apparently liable 
to be defeated. It is of the veryutmoft im* 
portance to the happinefs of mankind, that they 
ftiould not increafe too faft; but it docs nx^t 
appear, that the objeft to be accomplilhed would 
admit of any very confiderablc diminution ja 
the dcfirc of marriage. It is clearly the duty of 
>0L. II. R each 
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each individual not to ’marry, till he has a prof- 
pc£l“of fupporting his children ; but it is at the 
fame time to'* be’ wilhed, that he fhould retain 
undiminilhed his defire^of marriage, in order 
that he ‘may exert him/clf to realize this prof^ 
peft, and be ftimulatcd to make provifion for 
the iiipport of greater numbers. 

It is evidently therefore regulation and di- 
rcilion, that are required with regard to the prin- 
ciple of papulation, not diminution or alte- 
ration. And if moral reftraint be the only vir- 
tuous mode of avoiding the incidental evils arif- 
ingfrom this principle, our obligation to praffife 
it will evidently reft cxadlly upon the lame 
foundation, as our obligation to pradife any of 
the other virtues, the foundation of utility. 

- Whatever indulgence we may be difpofed to 
allov^ to bccafional failures in the difcharge of a 
duty of acknowledged difficulty, yet of the 
ftrift line of duty \vc cannot doubt. Our ob- 
ligation not to marry till we have a fair prof- 
pcdl of being able to (uppoit our children will 
appear to deferve the attention of the moralift, 
if it can be pro.'cd, that an attention to this 
obligation ij* of moft powerfdl effeft in the pre- 
vention of mifery ; and that, if it were the 
general cuftom to follow the firft impulfc of 

nature. 
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natufc, and marry at the age of puberty, the 
Univerfal prevalence of every known virtue, in 
the greateft conceivable degree, would fail of 
refeuing fbciety from the mofl: wretched and 
delpcrate flate of want, and all the difeafes and 
famines, which ufually accompany it. 


B ^ 
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CHAP, «. 

Of the EffeHs which vJould rtfull to SoeUtj from the prevaUnct 
of this virtue. 

One of the principal rcafbns, which have pre- 
vented an aflent to the doctrine of the conftant 
tendency of population to increafe bejond the 
means of fubfiftence, is a great unwllJingne/s to 
believe, that the Deity would by the laws of 
nature bring beings into cxiftence, which by 
the laws of nature could not be fuppoxted in 
that cxiftence. But if in addition to that ge- 
neral adlivity and diredion of our induftry put 
ill motion by thefe laws, we further conlidcr, 
tliat the incidental evils arifing from them are 
conftantly directing our attention to the proper 
check to population, moral reftraint ; and if it 
appear, that, by a ftri<S obedience to thofc duties, 
which are pointed out to us by the light of na- 
ture and reafonj and are confirmed and fanc- 
tioned by revelation, thelc evils may be avoided ; 
the objeftion will, I truft, be removed, and all 
apparent imputation on the goodnefs of the 
Deity be done away. 


The 
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The heathen moralifts never reprefented hap- 
pmefi as attainable on earth, but through the 
medium of virtue^'j and among their virtues 
prudence ranked in the firfl daft, and by fbmc 
was even conftdercd as including every other. 
The cjiriftian religion places our prefent as well 
as future happineft in the cxerdfe of thofe vir- 
tues, which tend to fit us for a ftatc of fuperior 
enjoyment ; and the fubjedion of the pallions 
to the guidance of reafon, which, if not the 
whole, is a principal branch of prudence, is in 
confcqucnce moft particularly inculcated. 

If for the fake of illuftration, we might be 
permitted to draw a pidure of focicty, in which 
each individual endeavoured to attain happineft 
by the ftrlA fulfilment of thofe duties, which 
the moft enlightened of the andent philofophcrs 
deduced from the laws of iiature, and which 
have been dircdlly taught, and received fuch 
powerful fandlions in the moral code of Chrif- 
tianity, it would preftnt a very»difRrent fcenc, 
from that which wc now contemplate. Every 
a<ft, which was prompted by the defire of im- 
mediate gratification, but which threatened an 
ultimate overbalance of pain, would be confidered 
as a breach of duty ; and confequcntly no man, 
whofe earnings were only fufficient to maintain 
R 3 two 
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two children, would put himlclfin a fituation 
in which he might ha\c to maintain four or 
£vc, however he might be prompted to it by 
the paflion of love. This prudential reftraint, 
if it were generally adopted, by narrowing the 
fupply of labour in the market, would, in the 
natural courfe of things, foon raifc its price. 
The period of delayed gratification would be 
pafled in faving the earnings, which were above 
the wants of a fingle man, and in acquiring ha- 
bits of fobriety, induftry, and economy, which 
would enable him in a few years to enter into 
the matrimonial contra<fl without, fear of its 
confequcnces. The operation of the preventive 
check in this way, by conftantly keeping the 
population within the limits of the food, though 
conftantly following its increafe, would give a 
real value to the rife of wages, and the fums 
faved by labourers before marriage, very differ- 
ent from thole forced advances in the price of 
labour, or arbitrary parochial donations, which, 
in proportion to their magnitude and extenfivc- 
nefs, muft of neceffity be followed by a propor- 
tional advance in the price of provlfions. As 
the wages of labour would thus be fufficient, tq 
piaintain with decency a large family, and as 
c\cry married couple would fet out with a fum. 

for 
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for contingcnciesj all Iqualid poverty would be 
removed 'from fociety; ot at leaft' be confined* 
to a very fewi who had- fallen into' misfortunes/ 
againft whicli^ no ''•prudence "or * forefight*" could 

prbvide;‘f.J nuipi . » ‘j ~ 

The « interval between th^ age of puberty and* 
the period 'at-which 'each individual might ven- 
ture on> marriage muft,' according to the fuppo- 
fition, be paffed in ftn<ft’chaftity ; becaufc the 
law of chaftity cannot bc'violated'without pro- 
ducing evil. ' The ef^ft‘‘of any thingdikea pro- 
mifeuous intcrcourfe, which prevents-*thc*birtl; 
of children, is evidently to • weaken the beft af- 
fe(fiions of, the heart, and in a very" marked 
manner to degrade the female chataftcr.’ And 
any othenintcrcourfc would, without improper 
arts, ’bring as many children into the fbeiety as 
marriage; "with a much greater probability of 
their becoming a burden to it. 

IThefc confiderations (how, that the virtue 
of chaftityls not, as (bme have fuppofed, a forced 
produce of artificial Ibcicty ; but that it has the 
mofi real and foUd foundation in nature and 
reafon ; being apparently the only virtuous 
mean of avoiding the vice and mifery, which 
fcfult fb often from the principle of population, 
- |n fuch a fociety as wc have been fuppofing, 
114 it 
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it raigkt bo neccfTary for both foxes, to> pafs 
many of the early years of life in the- finglc 
{late ; and if this were general, there would cer- 
tainly be' room for a much greatern number .to 
marry afterwards, fo that fewer, upon the whole-/ 
would be condemned to pafs their lives in celi- 
bacy. If the cuf^om .of not marrying early 
prevailed generally, and if violations of chaftity 
were equally difhonourablein both fexes, a more 
familiar and friendly intercourfe between them 
might take place without danger. Two young 
people might converfe together intimately, with- 
out its being immediately fuppofed, that r they 
cither intended marriage or intrigue; and a 
much better opportunity would thus be given 
to both fexes of finding out kindred diipofitions, 
and of forming thofe ftrong and Jafting attach- 
ments* without which the married ftatc is ge- 
nerally more produ^iic of niifcry than of hap- 
pinels. The earlier jears of life would not be 
fpent .Without Iqvc, though without the full 
gratification of it. The paffioh, inftead of being 
cxtinguj(l)ed»as it now too frequently is by early 
ferifuafity, would only be repreffed for a time, 
that it might, afterwards burn with a brighter, 
purer*, and fteadier fiamo; ’and the happincfs.of 
the married Hate, Inflcad of an opportunity, of 
* immediate 
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immediate indulgence, would be looked forward 
to as the prize of induftry and virtue, and the 
reward of a genuine and conftant attachment*. 

The paflion of love is a powerful (limu- 
lus in the formation of character, and often 
prompts to the moft noble and generous exer- 
tions; but this is only when the afledlions arc 
centred in one objedl ; and generally when full 
gratification is delayed by difficulties.** The 

heart 

■ Dr. Currie, in his interefling obfervations on ihc charao* 
ter and condition of the Scotch ^faniry, wind) he has pre- 
fixed to his life of Burns, renirrhs, with a jufi knowledge of 
human nature, that, ** m appreciating the hippmtfs and virtue 
** of a community, there is perhaps no fingle cnienon on 
which fo much de tndence may be placed as the fiate of 
the inteicourfe between the fexes. Wheic this difplavs 
ardour of attachment, accompanied by purity of conduiS, 
** the charafler and the influence of women rife, our unper- 
** fc£l f a ure mounts m the (cale of moral cxclicnce , and 
“ from the fource of this fingle afic£lion, a ftream of feliciiy 
jefeends, which branches into a thoufand rivulets, that cn- 
rich and adorn the field of life. Where the allachmeit 
“ between the fexes finks into an appetUc, the heritage of 
our fpccies is comparatively poor, and man approaches to 
“ ihe condition of the brutes that pcnlh ” Vol. i, p. i8. 

•“Dr. Currie obferves, 'that the Scottifii peafant in the 
courfc of his paflion often exerts a fpint of adventure, ol 
\\hich a Spanifli cavalier need not be aftianicd. Bums’ 
Works, vol. 1 , p. i6. It IS not to be doubted, that this kind 
of romantic pafiion, which, Dr. C fa) s, charuflermes the at- 

ta.h.neat 
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heart Is perhaps never fo much dlTpofed to vir- 
tuous condudl, and certainly at no time is the 
virtue of chaftity fo little difficult to men, as 
when under the influence* of fuch a paffioti. 
Late marriages taking place in this way would 
be very different from thofc of the fame nani 6 
at prefent, where the union is too frequently 
prompted fokly by intereffed views, and the 
parties meet not utifrequcntly with exhaufted 
conffitutlons, and generally with exhaufted af- 
feftions. The late marriages at prefent are in- 
deed principally confined to the men ; and there 
are few, however advanced in life they may ^e, 
who, if they determine to marry, do not fix theic 
choice on a very young wife. A young woman 
without fortune, when flie has paffed her 
twenty-fifth }car, begins to fear, and with rea- 
fon, that fhc may lead a life of celibacy ; and 
with a heart capable of forming a ftrong at- 
tachment, feels as each j car creeps on her hopes 
of finding an object on which to reft her affec- 
tions gradually diminifiiing, and the uneafinefs 
of her iituation aggravated by the filly and un- 

.vwhnun* ptupjVai‘'-'Lftw!jnu', anev’ wih’aV 

Iias been gicitiy foftcred by the elevapon of mind gheu 
to them hy a fupenor education, has had a mofl powerful and 
mofk hcnefic/al influence on the national chamber. 


juft 
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juft prejudices of the world. If the general age 
of marriage among women vere later, the ^pe- 
riod of youth and hope would be prolonged, and 
fewer would be ultimately difappointed. 

That a change of this .kind w'ould be a moft 
decided advantage to the more virtuous half of 
ibeiety, we cannot for a moment doubt. Hov% - 
ever impatiently the privation might be borne 
by the men, it would be fupported by the wo- 
men readily and cheerfully ; and^ if they could 
look forwards with juft confidence to marriags 
at twentyreight or thirty, I fully believe, that, if 
the matter were left to their free choice, they 
wquld clearly prefer waiting till this period, tq 
the being involved in all the cares of a large fa- 
mily at -twenty five. 'fhc moft eligible age of 
marriage however could not be fixed; but muft 
depend entirely on circumftances and fituation. 
There is no period of human life, at which na- 
ture more ftrongly prompts to an union of the 
fexes, than from feventecn or eighteen to twent}-. 
In every focicty above that ftatc of depreflion, 
which almoft excludes rcafon and forefight. 
thefe early tendencies muft npccfiarily be rc- 
ftrained ; and if, in the a^ftual ftate of things, 
fuch a reftraint on the impulfes of nature he 
found unavoidable, at ^vhat time cari we be 
^ confiftenrly 
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confiftcntly rcleafcd from it, but at that period, 
■whatever it may be, wben, in the cxifting cir- 
cumftanecs of the focic^, a fair profpcA prefentJ 
itfclf of maintaining a family? 

The difficulty of moral rcflmint will perhaps 
be objected to this doiflrinc* To him who docs 
not acknowledge the authority of the Chriftian 
religion, I have only to fay, that, aft r the moft 
careful inveftagation, this virtue appears to be 
abfolutely nccefTary, in order to avoid certain- 
evils, which would othervvife rcfult from the ge- 
neral laws of nature. According to his own 
principles, it is his duty to purfue the greateft 
good confiftcnt with thefe laws ; and not to fail 
in this important end, and produce an over- 
balance of mifery, by a partial obedience to feme 
of the diilates of nature, while he neglcfts others. 
The path of virtue, though it be the only path 
which leads to -permanent happmeis, has always 
been rcprclented by the heathen moralifb as of 
difficult afeent. 

To the Chriftian I would fay, that the Scrip- 
tures moft clearly and precifely point it out to 
us as our duly, to reftrain our paflTions within 
the bounds of reafon ; and it is a palpable dif- 
obedience of this law, to indulge our defres in 
fuch a manner as reafon tells us will unavoidably 

end 
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end in mlfcjy. The Chriftian cannot conlider 
the difficulty of moral reftraint as any argument 
againft its being his duty; fince In almoft every 
page of the facred writings, man is delcribed as 
cncompafled on all (ides by temptations, which 
it is extremely difficult to refill; ; and though no 
duties are enjoined, which do not contribute to 
his happinels on earth as well as in a future 
Hate, yet an undeviadng obedience is never re- 
prclentcd as an eafiy talk. 

There is in general lb llrong a tendency to 
love in early youth, that it is extremely difficult 
at this period to diffinguilh a genuine from a 
tranfieat paffion. If the earlier years of life were 
palTcd by both fexes in moral reftraint, from the 
greater facility that this would give to the 
meeting of kindred dilpofitlons, it might even 
admit of a doubt, whether more happy mar- 
riages would not take place, and confequently* 
more pleafure from the paffion of love, than in 
a ftate fuch as that of America, the circumftan- 
ces of which would allow of a very early union 
of the fexes. But if we compare the intcrcourfe 
of the Icxes in liicb a Ibdcty as I have been 
fiippofing, with that which now exifts in Eu- 
jope, taken under all its circumftances, it may 
iafely be aflerted, that, independently of the load 
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of mifcry which \^ouId be removed, the fum of 
pleafurable fenfations from the paflion of lov6 
vouM be increafed in a very great degree. 

If we could fuppofc fuch a fyftem general, 
the acceflion of happme/s to ibcicty in its inter- 
nal economy would fcarccly be greater than iri 
its external relations. It might fairly be ex- 
pected, that war, that great peft of the human 
race, would, under luck circumftances, foon 
ceafe to extend its ravages fo widely and fo fre- 
quently, as it does at prefent. 

One of its firft caufes and moft powerful iift- 
pulfes was undoubtedly an infufficiency of roorii 
and food; and greatly as the circumftanccs of 
mankind have changed lince it firft began, the 
iame caufc flill continues to operate and to pro- 
duce, though in a fmaller degree, the fame ef- 
fects. The 'ambition of princes would want 
inftruments of dcftruClion, if the diftrefles of the 
lower clalTcs ofpeople did not drive them under 
their ftandards. -A recruiting fc^cant always 
prays for a bad harveft, and a want of employ- 
ment, or in other words, a redundant popula- 
tion. 

In the earlier ages of the world, when war 
was the great bufineft qf mankind, and the 

' drains 
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drains of population from this caufe were, beyond 
comparifon, greater than in modem times, the 
Icgiflators and ftatefoien of each country, ad- 
verting principally to the means of offence and 
defence, encouraged an increafe of people in 
every poflible way, fixed a ftigma on barrennefs 
and celibacy, and honoured marriage. The 
popular religions followed thefe prevailing opi- 
nions. In many countries tlie prolific power of 
nature was the olyc<^ of fblemn worfliip. In 
the religion of Mahomet, which was eftablifhed 
by the fword, and the promulgation of which 
in confequcnw could not be unaccompanied by 
ah extraordinary deftrudion of its followers, the 
procreation of children to glorify the Creator 
was laid down as one of the' principal duties of 
man ; and he, who had the moft numerous ofF- 
fpring, was confidered as having bell anfwercd 
the end of his creation. The prevalence of fuch 
moral fentiments had naturally a great effeA in 
encouraging marriage ; and the rapid procrea- 
tion, which followed, was partly the effect and 
partly the caufc of inceflant war. The Vacan- 
cies occafioned by former defbJations made room 
for the rearing of frcfti lupplies ; and the over- 
flowing rapidity, with which thefe fupplies fol- 
lowed, conflantly furnifhed frefh incitements 
• , and 
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and frcfla inftrumcnts for renewed hoftilitfes. 
Under the mfiuence of fuch moral fentin^cnts it 
IS difficult to conceive how the fury of JncelTant 
war fliould ever abate. 

It is a pleafing confirmation of the truth and 
divinity of the Chriftianrcligion, and of its being 
adapted to a more improved Hate of human fo- 
ciety, that it places our duties rcfpcdling rriar- 
jiage and the procreation of children in a dif* 
ferent light from that in which they were before 
beheld. 

Without entering minutely into the fubjedl^ 
which would evidently lead too far, I think it 
will be admitted, that, if we apply the fpirit of 
-St. Paul’s declarations refpefting marriage to the 
pTcfcnt Hate of foclcty, , and, the known conffi* 
tution of our nature, the natural inference fcccn? 
Jo be, that, when marriage does not interfere 
with higher duties, it is right ; when it does, it 
is wrong. According to the genuine principles 
of moral fciencc, ** The method of coming at 
** the will of God from the light of nature is, to 
inquire into the tendency of the adllon to 
“ promote or diminiih the gcncraV happinefs.*” ‘ 
There are perhaps few adlions, that, tend fo ^i- 
rc^lly to diminifh the general happinefs, as to 
>» Pakj’s MotsI ii,c.iv, p. 65. 

marry 
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marry ^v^thout the means of fupporting chil- 
dren. He who commits this a6l, therefore, 
clearly offends <igainft the will of God; and 
having become a burden on the fbciety In which 
he lives, and plunged blmielf and family into a 
fituation, in which virtuous habits arc preferved 
with more difficulty tlian in any other, he ap- 
pears to have violated his duty to his neighbours 
.and to himfelf, and thus to have liftened to the 
voice of paflion in oppofition to his higher ob- 
ligations. 

In a fociety, fuch as I have fuppofed, all the 
members of which endeavour to attain happi- 
nefs by obedience to tlic moral code derived 
from the light of nature, and enforced by ftrong 
fan^lions in revealed religion, it is evident, that 
no fuch marriages could take place; and the' 
prevention of a redundant population, in this 
way, would remove one of the pnncipal encou- 
ragements to offenfive war; and at the fame 
time tend powerfully to eradicate thofe two 
fatal political difbrders, internal tyranny and in- 
ternal tumult, which mutually produce each, 
other. 

Indifpofed to a war of offence, in a war of 
defence, fuch a fociety would be ftrong* as a 
rock of adamant. Where every family pofiefTed 
» vot,.ii, s the 
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the ncceihvncs of Ufe in plenty, and a decent 
portion ot its> comforts and conveniences, there 
could not c\dt that hopfe of change, or at heft 
that mdanchol) and diflieartening indifference 
to It, ivhich fomctimes prompts the lovver clafles 
of people to fay, “let what will come, vve can- 
“ not be worfe off than wc arc now.” Every 
heart and hand would be united to rdpel an in- 
vader, when each individual tcit the value of 
the folid advantages which he enjoyed, and a 
profpc^l of change prefented only a profpeft of 
being deprived of them. 

As It appears therefore, that it is m the power 
of each mduidual to avoid all the evil coaft- 
quences to lumfclt and Ibciety refulting from 
the principle of population, by the pra«£lice of a 
Virtue cleaily didlatcd to him by the light of 
nature, and exprclsly enjoined in revealed re- 
ligion, and as vve have reafon to think, that the 
esercife of this virtue to a certain degree would 
tend rather to ihcreaie than dimimfli individual 
happmesa , vve can have no rcafbn to impeach 
the jufticc of the Deity, becaufe his general 
laws make this virtue neceflary, and punifli our 
odences againft it by the evils attendant upon 
vice, and^thc pains tlidt accompany the various 
forms ot premature death. A really’ virtuous 

fpciet), 
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fociet/j fuch as I have iuppofcd, -would avoid 
thefc evils. It is the apparent objcdl of the 
Creator to deter us from vice by the pains 
which accompany it, and to lead us to virtue 
by the happine/s that it produces. This object 
appears to our conceptions to be worthy of a 
benevolent Creator. The laws of nature re- 
fpedling population tend to promote this ob- 
jeft. No imputation, therefore, on the benevo- 
lence of the Deity, can be founded on thclc 
laws, which is not equally applicable to any of 
the evils neccflanly incidental to an imperfeft 
ftate of exigence. 


CHAP. 
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OJibe only effectual mo^e of improving the condition of the Pcef. 

Ke who publiOies a moral code, or iyftcm of 
duties, however firmly he may be convinced of 
the ftrong obligation on each individual flridly 
to conform to it, has never the folly to Imagine, 
that it will be univcrfally or even generally pMC- 
tifed. But this U no valid objeftion againft the 
publication of the code. If it were, the fame 
obje^lion would always have applied; we lliould 
be totally without general rules; and to the 
vices of mankind anfmg from temptation would 
be added a much longer liH:, than we have at 
prefent, of vices from ignorance. 

Judging merely from the light of nature, if 
we feel convinced of the mifery arifing from a 
redundant population on the one hand, and of 
the evils and unhappinefs, particularly to the 
female fex, arifing from promifeuous intercourfc, 
on the other, 1 do not fee how it is pofiible for 
any perfon, who acknowledges the principle of 
. - utility 
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utility as the great foundation of morals, to 
efcape the conclufion, that moral reftraint, or the 
abftaining from marriage till we aro in a con- 
dition to fupport a family, with a perfcdlly moral 
conduA during that period, is the ftridl line of 
duty; and when revelation is taken into the 
queftion, this duty undoubtedly receives very 
powerful confirmation. At the fame time I 
believe, that few of my readers can be left ian- 
guinc in their expectations of any great change 
in the general conduCl of men on this fubjeft, 
than I am : and the chief rcafon %Yhy in the 
laft chapter I allowed myfelf to fuppofe the 
univerfal prevalence of this virtue was, that I 
might endeavour to remove any imputation on 
the goodnefs of the Deity, by fliowing, that the 
evils arifing from the principle of population 
were cxaClIy of the fame nature as the gene- 
rality of other evils, which excite fewer com- 
plaints ; that they were inercaftd by human ig- 
norance and indolence, and diminiflied by hu- 
man knowledge and virtue ; and on the fuppofi- 
tlon, that each, individual ftriClly fulfilled his 
duty, would be almoft totally removed; and 
this without any general diminution of thofc 
fources of pleafure, arifing from the regulated 
indulgence of the paffions, which have been 

' s 3 
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juftly confidercd as the piincipal ingredients of 
human happmefs 

If it -will anfwer any purpofe of illuftration* 
I fee no harm in drawing the pi(5Inre of a fociety, 
m which each individual is fuppofed ftndlly to 
fulfil his duties , nor docs a writer appear to be 
jufiily liable to the imputation of being vifionary, 
unlefs he make fuch univerfal or general obe- 
dience necefiHry to the pradlical utility of his 
I}ftem, and to that degree of moderate and par* 
tial improvement, which is all that can ration- 
ally be expcdled from the moft complete know- 
ledge of our duties 

But in this refpeit there is an eflential dif- 
ference between that improved ftate of fociety, 
which I have fuppofed in the laft chapter, ancj 
moft of the other fpecnlations on this fubjedh 
The improvement there fuppofed, if we ever 
ihould make approaches towards it, is to be cf- 
fedlcd m the way in which we have been in 
the habit of feeing all the greateft improvements 
cfFc(5lcd, by a dired application to the intcreft 
and happmefs of each mdiiidual It is not re- 
quired of us to ad from motives, to which wc 
aie unaccuftomtd , to purfuc a general good, 
which we may not diftmdly comprehend, or 
^he effed of which maybe weakened by dif- 

tance 
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tance and difFufion. The happincls of the 
whole is to be the rcfult of the liappincfs of 
individuals, and to begin firft with them. No 
cooperation is required. Every ftep tells. He 
who performs his duty faithfully will reap the 
full fruits of it, whatever may be the number 
^of others who fail. This duty is intelligible to 
the humbleft capacity. It is merely, that he is 
not to bring beings into the world, for whom 
he cannot find the means of fupport. When 
once this fubjed is cleared from the obfeurity 
thrown over it by parochial laws and private 
benevolence, every man muft feel the flrongcft 
convidlion of fuch an obligation, • If he cannot 
fupport his children, they muft ftarve ; and if 
he many in the face of a fair probability, that 
he fliall not be able to fupport. his children, 
he Is guilty of all the evils, which he thus 
brings upon himfelf, his wife, and his offspring. 
It is clearly his intereft, and* will tend greatly 
'to promote his happinefs, to defer marrying, 
till by induftry and economy he is in a capa- 
city to fupport the children, that he may rca- 
fonably expe<Jl from bis marriage; and » as he 
cannot in the mean time gratify his paflions, 
without violating an exprefs command of God, 
and running a great rifk of injuring himfelf, 
S4 
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or Tome of his fellow creatures, confiderations 
of his own intcrcil and bappinc/s wjH di<5iatc 
to him the ftrong obligation to a moral conduft, 
while \\c remaitis unmarried. 

However powerful may be the impulfcs of 
paffion, they are generally in feme degree mo- 
dified by rcafon. And it docs not feem entirely 
vlfionary to fuppofc, that, if the true and perma-* 
nent caufc of poverty were clearly explained, 
and forcibly brought home to each man’s ho- 
fom, it would have feme, and perhaps not ai} 
inconfidcrablc influence on his condud * at Icafl: 
the experiment has never yet been fairly tried. 
Almoft every thing, that has been hitherto done 
for the poor, has tended, as if with felicitous care, 
to throvv a veil of obfeurity over this fubjed, 
and to hide from them the true caufc of their 
poverty. When the wages of labour are hardly 
fufficient to maintain two children, a man mar- 
ries’, and has five pj fix. He of courfc finds him- 
fclf mifcfably diftrefled. He accufcs the infuf- 
ficiency of the price^ of labour to maintain, a 
family. He accufes his parilh for their tardy 
and {paring fulfilment of their obligation to af- 
flfl: him. He accufcs the avarice of the rich, 
who fuffer him to want what they can fo well 
fparc. ' He accufcs the partial and unjufc irifti-»- 

tution? 
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tiitlons of fociety, which have awarded him aa 
inadequate fliarc of the produce of the cartht 
He accufes perhaps the difpcnfatlons of Provi- 
dence, which have afligned to him a place in 
fociety fo befet ^vith unavoidable diftrefs and 
dependancc. In fearching for objcdls of Jiccu- 
lation, he never adverts to the quarter, from 
■which his misfortunes originate. The laft per- 
fpn that he would think of accufing is him- 
felf, on whom In fa<5l the principal blame lies, 
except in as far as he has been deceived by the 
higher cUlTcs of fociety. He piay perhaps wifh, 
that he had not married, bccaufe he now feels 
the inconveniences of it; but it never enters 
Into hts head, that he can have done any thing 
>vrong. He has always been told, that to lailc 
up'fubjeiSs for his king and country is a very 
meritorious a«5t. He has done this adl, and yet 
is futlering for it. He naturally thinks, that he 
is fufferjng for rightcoulhcls fake; and it can- 
not but iliikc him as moft extremely unjuft and 
cruel in his king apd country, to allow him 
thus to fuffer, in return for giving them what 
they arc continually declaring that they parti- 
cularly want. 

Till thefe erroneous ideas have been cor- 
reA^d, and the language of nature and reafon 

has 
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has been generally heard on the fubjeft of po-J 
pulation, inftcad of the language of error and 
prejudice, it cannot be faid, that any fair ex- 
periment has been made with the underftand- 
ings of the common people; and we cannot 
juftly* accufc them of improvidence and want 
of induftry, till they a<ft as they do now, after 
it has been brought home to their comprehen- 
fions, that they arc tlicmfelves the caufc of their 
own poverty; that the means of redrefs arc in 
their own hands, and m the hands of no other 
perfons whatever; that the focicty in which 
they live, and the government which prefides 
over it, are without any dirc<£t power in this 
refpedt and, however ardently they may defire 
to relieve them, and 'Whatever attempts they 
may make to do fo, arc really and truly un- 
able tq execute what they bcnc\olcntly wiHi, 
but unjuftly proraile ; that ^\hen the wages of 
labour will not maintain a family, it is an in- 
controvertible fign, that their king and country 
do not want more fubje^ls, or at Icaft that they 
cannot fupport them ; that if they marry in this 
cafe, lb .far fiom fulfilling a duty to focicty, they 
nre throwing a ufclels burden on it, at the fame 
time that they arc plunging themfdvcs into 
djftrcfi>;-and- that they are ading diredlly con- 
trary 
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trary to the \viU of God,, and bringing down 
upon thcmfcUci \arious difeafcs, which might 
all, or the greater part, have been avoided, if 
they had attended to the repeated admonitions, 
which he gives by the general Uws of nature 
to every being capable of reafon, ^ , 

Dr. Palcy, in hts Moral I'hilofophy, obferves, 
that “in countries in which fubfiftence is bc- 
“ come fcarce, it behoves the Hate to watch 
** over the public morals with increafed folici- 
** tude ; for nothing but the inftinft of nature, 
** under the reftraint of chaftity, will induce 
“ men to undertake the labour, or confent to 
the facrificc of perlbnal liberty and indul- 
** gence, which the fupport of a family in liicli 
** circumflanccs requiresV’ That it is always 
the duty of a ftate, to ufe every exertion likely 
to be cficdual in dilcouraging vice and pro- 
moting virtue, and that no temporary circum- 
ftanccs ought to caufe any relaxation in thefb 
exertions, is certainly true. The means there-* 
fore propofed arc always good; but the parti- 
cular end in view in this cafe appears to be 
abfolutcly criminal. We wifli to force people 
into marriage, wlicii from the acknowledged 
fcarcity of fubfiftencc they will have little 

»VoJ. ii, c. xi,p. 352 , 
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chance of being able to fupport -their children. 
Wc might as well force people into the water, 
who arc 'unable to f%Yira. In both cafes wc' 
rafhly tempt Providence. Nor have we more 
reafon to believe, that a miracle will be worked 
to faye us from the mifery and mortality refult- 
ing from our conduct in the one c^fe^'than irj 
the other. * 

The obje£l of thofc, who really wllh to bettef 
the condition of tire lower clafles of fociety, 
muft be to raife tlic relative proportion between 
the price of labour and the price of provilions, 
fo as to enable the labourer to command a larger 
fliare of the neccfTarics and comforts of life. 
We have hitherto principally attempted to at- 
tain 'this end by encouraging the married poor, 
and confequcntly incrcafing fhe number of la- 
bourers, and ovcrftocking the market with a 
commodity, which we Hill fay that we wilh to 
be dear. It would Iccm to have required no 
great fpirit of divination, to foretel the certain 
failure of fuch a plan of proceeding. There is 
nothing however like experience. It has been 
tried in many different countries, and for many 
hundred years, and the fuccefs has always been 
anfwerable to the nature of the fcheme. It 
really time now to try fomething clfe. 


When 
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When it was found, that oxygcne, or pure'. 
\ital air, would not cure confumptions, as was 
expelled, but rather aggravated their lymptoms ; 
d trial was made of an air of the moft oppofite 
kind. I wifli we had afted with the fame phi- 
loibphical fpirit in our attempts to cure the dif* 
eafe‘ of poverty; and having found, that the 
pouring in of frcfli fuppHcs of labour only- 
tended to aggravate the iyratoms, liad tried 
what would be the eflcft of withholding a little 
thefe fupplics. 

In all old and fully*pcoplcd ftates it Is irom 
this method, and thU alone, that we can ra- 
tionally expect any effcntial and permanent me- 
lioration in the condition of the lower clafles of 
people. 

In an endeavour to raife the proportion of the 
quantity of provifions to the number of con- 
fumers in any country, our attention would na- 
turally be firft directed to the jnereahng of the ab- 
folute quantity of provifiorvs; but finding, that, as 
faftas we did this, the number of copfumers more 
than kept pace with it, and that with all our 
exertions -we were ftill as far as ever behind,, we 
fhould be convinced, that our efforts diredled 
only in this way would never luccecd. It 
would appear to be fetti|ig the tortoife to catch 

the 
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the hare. Finding therefore, that from the laws 
of nature we could not proportion tlic food to 
the population, our next attempt fliould natu- 
rally be, to proportion the population to tlie 
food. If we can perfuade the hare to go to 
Beep, the tortoife may have Ibmc chance of over- 
taking her. 

We are not however to relax our efibrts in in- 
creafing the quantity of pro\ifion5; but to com- 
bine another ctfort with it, that of keeping the 
population, when once it has been oNcrtakcn, at 
fuch a diftance behind, as to cBcd the relative 
proportion which we defire j and thus unite the 
two grand dcfidcrata, a great actual population, 
and a Bate of focicty, in wliich fqualid poverty 
and dependence arc comparatively but little 
known; two objects which arc far from bcin^ 
incompatible. 

If we be really fcrlous in what appears to be 
tlic obje^ of fuch general rcfcarch, the mode of" 
cflcntially and permanently bettenng the con- 
dition of the'* poor, we muft explain to them 
tlic true nature of their fituation, and Blow them/ 
that the withholding of the fupplies of labour 
is the only pofliblc way of really railing Its price; 
and that they themfehes, being the pofTelTors of 
• ‘ • this 
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this commodity, ha\c alone the po\Ncr to do 
this. 

I cannot but confidcr this mode of diminifti- 
ing poverty as fo pcrfcdly clear in tlicoiy’, and 
fo invariably confirmed by tlic analogy of every 
other commodity that is brought to market, 
that nothing, but. its being lliovvn to be calcu- 
lated to produce greater evils than It propofes to 
remedy, can juftlfy us in not making the at- 
tempt to put it into c.xccution. 


CHAP. 
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* 

ObjtHlam to this node wijidcrti* 

O^E objcftion, "which perhaps will be made to 
this plan, is tliat from which alone it derives 
its value — a market rather ixndcrllockctl with 
labour. This niuft undoubtedly take place in a 
certain degree ; but by no means in fucli a de- 
gree, as to affccl the wealth and profperity of the 
country. The way in Which we arc going on 
at prefent, and tlic enormous inercafe in the 
price of provifions, which feems to threaten u*;, 
will tend much more ct^dlually to enable fo- 
reigners to undcrlcU us in the markets of Eu- 
rope, than the plan now propofed. If the po- 
pulation of this country were better propor- 
tioned to its food, the nominal price of labour 
might be lower than it is now, and yet be fuf- 
ficient to maintain a wife and fix children. But 
putting this fubjeft of a market undciftocked 
with labour in the moft unfavourable point of 
view, if the rich will not fubmit to a flight in- 
convenience neceflarily attendant on the attain- 
. ' ment 
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ment of what they profcls to defire, they can- 
not really be in carneft in their profeffions,^ 
Their benevolence to the poor mult be either 
chiMiQi play or hypocniy ; it muft be either to 
amufe therafelvcs, or to pacify the minds of the 
common people wicli a mere lliow of attention 
to their wants. To wifli to better the condi- 
tion of the poor by enabling them to command 
a greater quantity of the nccclTarics and com- 
forts of life, and then to complain of high wages, 
is the a£l of a filly boy, who gives away his cake 
and then cries for it. A market ovcrftockcd 
with labour, and an ample remuneration to each 
labourer, arc objects perfe^y incompatible witli 
each other. In the annals of the world they 
never cxifted together; and to couple them 
even in imagination betrays , a grofs ignorance 
of the (implell principles of political economy. 

A fccond objc^lion that may be made to this 
plan is, the diminution of population that it 
would cauie. It is to be conlidcrcd however, that 
this diminution is merely relative; and when 
once this relative diminution had been effetfled, 
by keeping the population flationary, while the 
fupply of food had incrcafcd, it might then ftart 
afrcfti, and continue increafing for age?, with the 

VOL. II. T incrcafe 
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increafc of food, maintaining always the fame 
relative proportion to it. I can eafily conceive, 
that this country, with a proper dire^^ion of the 
national induftry, might, in the courfe of forac 
centuries, contain two or three times its prefent 
population, and yet every man in the kingdom 
be much btttcr fed and clothed than he is at 
prefent. While the fprings of induftry con- 
tinue in vigour, and a fufficient part of that in- 
duftry is directed to agriculture, we need be un- 
der no apprehcnfions of a deficient population ; 
and nothing perhaps would tend fo ftrongly to 
excite a fpirit of induHry and economy among 
the poor, as h thorough knowledge, that their 
happinefs muft always depend principally , upon 
thcmfclves j and that, if they obey their 
paflions in oppofition to their realbn, or be 
induftrious and fru^l while they are fingic 
men, to fave a fum for the common contingen- 
cies of the married ftatc, they muft cxpedl to 
fuffer the natural evils, which Providence has 
prepared for thoft who difobey its repeated ad- 
monitions. * j 

A third ohje^ion which may be ftarted to 
this planl^ and the only one which appears to 
me to have any kind of plaufibility, is, that by 
endeavouring to urge the duty of moral reftraint 

on 
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on the p66r, we’may incfcate ' the ‘quantity of* 
vice relating to the fex'.' ' 

r fhould be extremely fbrry to fay any 'thing, 
ivhich could chher dircidily dr remotely bc^con- 
[Irued unfavourably to the ‘caufe of virtue; but 
[ certainly cannot' think’, that tlie vices whlcK 
relatd to the'fes’ are the' only Vices, which' are 
io be ' confidered in a nipral queftion ; or that 
ihey are even' the'grcateft and moft degrading 
to'thc human *chara<^fer! They call rarely or ' 
never be committed ivitbqut producing unnap- 
pinefs ronaewhere’ or'othcr, and thereforje ought 
always to be Ib-ongly reprobated': but there. are 
other vices, the efFcdb or’Jvliich are flill more 
pernicious ' and there are other fituations^ which 
lead more certainly to moral offences thah'the 
refraining from marriage. Powerful as* mky be 
the temptations to a breach of chaftity, I am 
inclined to think, that' they are impotent, in 
comparifon of the temptations arifing from con- 
tinued diftrefs. A large clafs of women, and 
many ihen, I have no doubt, pals a confiderable 
part of' their lives confiftcntly with the laws of 
chaftity ; but I believe there will be found very 
feWy who pats through the ordeal of fqualid and 
hopeleis poverty, or even of long continued em- 
. ■ T3 barrafled 
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barrafTed circumftanccs, without a great moral 
degradation of chara£lcr. 

In the higher and middle clalTes of fociety, it 
is a melancholy and diftreffing fight to obfene, 
not unfrequcntly, a man of a noble and ingenu- 
ous difpofition, once feelingly alive to a fenfe of 
honour and integrity, gradually finking under 
the prclTure of circumftanccs, making his ex- 
cufes at firft with a blufii of confcious ftiame, 
afraid of feeing the faces of his friends from 
whom he may have horrowed money, reduced 
to the meaneft tricks and fubterfuges to delay 
or avoid the payment of his juft debts, till 
ultimately grown familiar with falfchood, and 
at enmity with the world, he lofes all the grace 
and dignity of man. 

To the general prevalence of indigence, and 
the extraordinary encouragements which wc 
afford in this country to a total want of fore- 
fight and prudence among the common people,* 

Is 

• Mr. Colquhoun, fpcakmg of the poor laws, obferves, that 
“ m fpite of all the ingenious arguments which have been 
** ufed m favour of a fyftrm, admitted to be wifely conceived 
“ m Its origin, the cffcdsit has produced mconicftably prove, 
** that, wuh rcfpc£l to the n\a& of the poor, there is fomc- 
‘ thing radically wrong m the execution. If it were not fo» 
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is to be attributed a confiderablc part of thole 
continual depredations on property, and other 
more atrocious crimes, which drive us to the 
painful refource of fuch a number of execu- 
tions.* According to Mr. Colquhoun, above 
twenty thoufand milcrablc indlviduaU of various 
clalTe* rife up every morning, without knowing 
how or by what means they are to be fupported 
during the paflingday, of where In manyinftan- 
ccs they are to lodge on the fbcceedi ig night.^ 
It is by thefe unhappy perfons, that the princi- 
pal depredations on the public are committed 
and Tuppofing but few of them to be married, 
and driven to thefe from the neceffity of 
fupporting their children ; yet ftill it will not 
ceafe to be true, that the too great frequency of 

** It IS impoHible, that there could exill m the metropolis fuch 
an inconceivable portion of human mifer^, arnidH examples 
of munificence and benevolence unparallelled in any age or 
“ country.” Police of Mciropolis, c. xiu. p. 359. 

In the efiects of the poor laws, I fully agree with Mr. 
Colquhoun, but I canijot agree With him in admitting, that 
the fjftcm was well conceived m its origin. I attribute ftiil 
more evil to the original lU conception, than to the fubrequent 
ill etecution. 

• Mr. Colquhoun obferses, th t ” Indigence in theprefent 
ftate of fociety may be confidsred as a prmcip I caul of 
the mctcafe of aimes.” Police of Mctropols, c xiii, 

p. 352- ►IJ.c. XI, p.313. 
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marriage ^mong the pooreft clafles is one of the 
principal caufes of the temptations to theft 
crimes. A confi^crable part of thefe unhappy 
■wretches* will probably be found to be the offr 
ipring of fuch marriages, educated m workhoi^fes 
where every vice is propagated, or bred up at 
home in filth and rags, and with an utter igno- 
rance of every moral obligation.* A ftill greater 
part perhaps confifts of perfons, who, being un- 
able for fomo time to get employment owing to 
the full fupply of labour, have been urged to 
thefe extremities by their temporary wants ; and, 
havipg thus loft their charaifters, are rejected, 
even when their labour rpay be wanted, by the 
vYcH-founded caution of civil focftty,‘’ 

When 

* Police of Metropolis, c. xi, xn, p. 355, 370. 

^Police of the Metropolis, c _xiii, p 353 et fpg. Iq fd 
large 3 town as London, which muft ncccffinly encourage a 
prodigious influx of flrangcrs from the country, there ipuft 
be always a great many perfons out of work; an4 it is pro- 
bable, that Tome public inllitution for the rehefof thecafual 
poor upon a pl^n fimiliaf to that; propofed by Mr. Colijuhouit ’ 
(c. xiii,p. ^71.) would, under very judicious management* 
ptwivice more goed vban But for this purpofc it wot^W 
bcahfolutely ncccffary, ihpt, if v^ork were provided by the 
inflitution, the fum that 3 man could earn by it ftoui^ be lei* 
than the word paid common labour;^ otlierwifc thccl;\im 3 i}t* 
would rapidly mcreafp, and the funds would foonbe made-- 

quale 
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When indigence docs not produce overt a«5l$ 
of -vice, it palfies every virtue. Under the con- 
tinued temptations to a breach of chaftity, oc- 
cafional failures may take place, and the moral 
fenfibility in other refpe^snot be very ftnkingly 
impaired ; but the contiiAicd temptations which 

quate to their ohjeS Tntlieinflituttton at Hamhurgh, which 
appeal's to have been the moll fuccefsful of any yet eflabltlheil, 
the nature of the work was fuch« that, though paid above the 
ufual price, a ferfen could not callly earn bv it more than 
eighteen pence a week It was the determined principle of 
the managers of the inftituiion, to reduce the fupport which 
they gave lower than what any indudnous man or woman 
m fuch circum ’onces could earn (Account of the manage* 
ment of the poor m Hamburgh, by C. Voght, p. i8 ) And 
It IS to this pnncipici that they attribute their fuccefs It 
Ihould be obferved however, that neither the inHitution at 
Hamburgh, nor that planned by Count Humford in Bavaria, 
has fubfiHed long enough for us to be able to pronounce on 
their permanent good eSeSs It vviU not admit of a doubt, 
tljat uiftitutions for the rtl ef oj the poor, on their hift el|a- 
^blilhmeiu, remove a gr at qu^nt ty of diflrefs TJie only 
qucftion is, whether, as lucceedmg generatiQi s arile, the m- 
crcafiiig tunds neceflary for their fupport, and the ircreafing 
numbers that become dependent, are not greater evils, than 
that which was to be remedied , and whether the countiy will 
not ultimately he left with as much nverdicity ashefore, befides 
all the poverty ard dependence accumulated in the public in- 
Aitutions This feems to he nearly the cafe in England at 
prefent. 1 do rot believe, that we Ibuald have more beggars 
if we had no poor laws. ^ 
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befct bopelcls poverty, and the ftrong fenfe of 
injuftice that generally accompanies it from ait 
ignorance of its true cau(c, tend fo powerfully 
to lour the dirpofition, to harden the heart, and 
deaden the moral Icnlc, that, generally Ipeaking, 
virtue takes her flight clear away from the 
tainted fpot, and does not often return. 

Even with rcfpcdl to the vices which relate 
to the fex, marriage has been found to be by no 
means a complete remedy. Among the higher 
clafles, our Dodors Commons, and the lives that 
many married men arc known to lead, fuffici- 
cntly prove this ; and the fame kind of vice, 
though not fo much heard of among the lower 
clalTes of people, owing to their indifference and 
want of delicacy on thcle fubjeds, is probably 
not very much lels frequent. 

, Add to this, that fqualid poverty, particularly 
when joined with idlencfs, is a ftate the moft 
unfavourable to chaftity, that can well be con- 
ceived. The paflion is as llrong, or nearly lb, 
as in other fituations ; and every reftraint on it 
from perfonal refpeft, or a fenfe of morality, is 
generally removed. There is a degree of fqualid 
poverty, in which, if a girl was brought up, I 
Ihould fay, that her being really modeff: at 
twenty was an abfolutc miracle. Thofe perfons 

muff 
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muft lia>'e extraordinary niinds indeed, and fuch 
as are not ufually formed under ilmiliar circum- 
ftances, who can continue to rcfpcdl themfclvcs, 
when no other perfon whatever refpc6b them. 
If the children thus brought up were even to 
marry at twenty, it is probable, that tlicy would 
have pafled forhe years in vicious habits bdbre 
that period. 

If after all, however, thefe arguments Ihould • 
appear infufficient ; if we reprobate the idea of 
endeavouring to encourage tijc virtue of moral 
reftraint among the poor, from a fear of produc- 
ing vice ; and if we think, that to facilitate mar- 
riage by all pofliblc means is a point of the firft 
conicqucncc to the morality and happinefa of the 
people; let us aft confidently, and before we 
proceed, endeavour to make ourfeKes acquainted 
with the mode by which alone we can effeft 
our objeft.. 


ciiar. 
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Of the cenfc/iuencesef purfung the o^psfte ms^e. 

Ir is an ciidcnt truth, tbatj whatever may be 
'the rate of increafe ‘m the means of fubfiftencc, 
the increafe of populatjon mpft be )imited hj, 
it, at leaft after the food has once been divided 
into the fmaUeft fliarcs that vnUI fupport hfc., 
All the children bora, beyond what would be re- 
quired to keep up the population to this level, 
raufl ncceflanly perifh, unlels room be made for 
them by the deaths of grown perfons. It has 
appeared indeed clearly ^in the courfc of this 
work, that in all old ftates the marriages and 
births depend principally upon the deaths, and 
that there is no cnsoacagcmpnt to early unvons 
{6 powerful as a great mortality. To adi con- 
llftcntly therefore, we fliould facilitate, inftead of 
fooliflily and vainly endeavouring to impede, the 
operations of nature m producing this mortality; 
and if we dread the too frequent vifitation of 
the horrid form of famine, wc ihouid feduloufly 
encourage the othgr forms of deftrudion, which 

wc 
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\ve compel- nature 'to uij;. Inftcad’of recom- 
mending clcanlincfs to the. poor, wc fliould en- 
courage contrary habits. In our towns wc 
ihould make the ftrects narrower, crowd more 
people into the houfes, and court the return of 
the plague. In the country, we Ihould build 
our villages near flagnant pools, and particularly 
encourage fettlcmcnts in all marfliy and un- 
wholeforae dtuations.* But above all, we fliould 
reprobate fpecific remedies for ravaging difcalcs; 
and thofe benevolent, but much miftaken men, 
who have thought they were doing a fervice to 
mankind by projeding fchcjiics for the total ex- 
tirpation of particular diforders. If by thefe 
and iimtlar means the annual* mortality were 
incrcafed from i in 36 or 40, to i in 18 or 50/ 

*NecLcr, fpcaking of the proportion ofihe births in France, 
makes ufe of a ne^v and iiidrudlhccxprenion on this fubje^, 
though he hardly feeras to be fuffidcntly aware of it hunfelf.' 
He fa)S, ** Le nombre des naiilances cH a celul dcs liabitans 
“ de una vingt-troiset vingi-quatrcdans les hzMXconhariispar 
“ la nature, eu par del arconjlanets me} alii : ee rapport^ 

dans la plus grande partie de la France, efl deun 3 25, 25I, 
Adminill. des Finances, tom i, c. ix, p. 254. lamo. 
It would appear therefore, that wc liad nothing more to do, 
tb^n to fettle people in raaithy fituatinns, and opprefs them 
by a bad government, in order to attain what politicians have 
liithcrto confidered as fo dcfipblc — a great proportion of 
marriages and a greater proportion of biitiis. 

'V * , we 
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we might probably c\cry one of us marry at the 
age of pubert}, and yet fe\\’’ be abfolutely 
{Carved. 

If however, wc all marry at this age, and jet 
fiill continue our exertions to impede the ope- 
tations of nature, wc may reft afibred, that all 
our efforts will be vam. Nature will not, nor 
cannot be defeated in her purpofes. The nc- 
ceflary mortality muft come, in fomc form or 
other; and the extirpation of one difeafe wtlL 
onl) be the fignal lor the birth of another per- 
haps more fatal. Wc caqnot lower the waters 
of mifcry by prefllng them down in different 
places, which muft ncccfianly make them rife 
fomewhctc elfe . the only way in which wc can 
hope to effeft our purpofe is by drawing them 
off. To this courfe nature is conftantly duel- 
ing our attention by the chaftiftments, which 
await a contrary conduct Thefe chaftifements 
arc more or Icfs feverc, m proportion to the de- 
gree in which her admonitions produce their in- 
tended effcdl In this country at prefent thefe 
admonitions are by no means entirely negleded. 
The preventive check, to population prevails to 
a conflderable degree, and her chaftifements are 
in confcqucnce moderate, but if we were all to 
marry at the agu of puberty, they would be fc- 

veic 
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vcre indeed. Political evils would probably be 
added to phyfical. A people goaded by con- 
ftant diftrels, and vifited by frequent returns of 
famine, could not be kept down by a cruel def- 
potifni. VVe fhould approach to the (late of 
the people in Ej^ypt or /\byflinia ; and I would 
afk, whether in that cafe it is probable, that we 
Ihoold be more virtuous? 

Phyficians ha\c long remarked the great 
changes, which take pl.acc in difeafes; and that, 
while fbmc appear to yield to the efforts of hu- 
man care and fkill, others feem to become in' 
proportion more malignant and fatal. Dr. Wil- 
liam Heberden pubhfhed, not long fmee, fome 
valuable obfervations on this fubjeft deduced 
from the London bills of mortality. In his 
preface, fpeaking of thefe bills, he fays, the 
** gradual changes they exhibit in particular 
** difeafes correfpond to the alterations, which 
** in time are known to take place, in the 
** channels through which the great ftream of 
** mortality, is conftantly flowing.*” In the 
body of his w ork afterwards, fpeaking of fbmc 
particular difeafes, he obferves with that can- 
dour which always diftinguifhes true fcience : • 

• Obferyations on the inercafe and Peercafe of different 
Difeafes. Preface, v, 4to i8ol. 


It 
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“ It is not ealy to give a latisfaflory reafon for 
“ all the changes, Avhich may be obferved to 
tate place in the hiftory of difeafes. Nor is 
“ it any difgrace to phyficians, if their caufes 
** arc often To gradual in their operation, or fo 
fubtile, as to elude inveftigation.*” 

I hope I (hall not be accufed of prefumptioa, 
in venturing to tlicgeft, that, under certain cir- 
cumftances, fuch changes muft'tak.e place j and 
perhaps without any alteration in thofc proxi- 
mate caufes, which arc ufually looked to on 
thefe Qccafions. If this Ihould appear to be 
true, it will not feem extraordinary, that the 
moft fkilful and fcicntific pbyBcians,' whofe 
bufincfb It is principally to inveftigatc proximate 
caufes, Ihould fometiraes fearch for thefe caufes 
in vain.. 

In a country which keeps its population at a 
certain ftandard. If the average number of mar- 
riages- and births be given, it is evident, that the 
average number of deaths will alfb be given; 
and, to ulcDr. Heberden’s metaphor, the chan- 
nels, through which the great ftream of mor- 
tality is conftantly flowing, will always cOnvey*. 
off a given quantity. Kow if we ftop up any 

‘Obfervstioiis on the Increafe and Decrcafc of different. 
Difafcs, p. 43,410.1801.- 
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of thcfe channels, it is moft pcrfcdly clear, that 
the dream of mortality rauft run with greater 
force-through Ibmc of the other channels; that 
is, if we eradicate fomc dlleafes, others will be- 
come proportionally more fatal. In this ca^c 
the only difUiiguifliable caufc is the damming 
up a neceflary outlet of mortality.* Nature, in 
the attainment of her grciit purpofes, feems al- 
ways to feize. upon the weaked part. If this 
part be'- made drong by human Ikill, flic leizcs 
upon, the next weakeft part, and fo on iv\ (uc- 
ceffionj not bke a capricious deity, v/ith an in- 
tention to fpoit with our fufTcrings, and con- 
ftantly to defeat bur labours; but like a kind 
tliough fometimes fererc indru^Ior, with tins 
intention of teaching us to make all parts drong, 
and to^ chace vice and milery from the earth, , 
In avoiding one fault we arc too apt to run into 
fomc other; but we alwtiys find nature faithful 
to her great object, at every falfe dep we com- 
mit, ready to admonilh us of our errors, by the 
inflidion of fomc phyfical or moral evil. If the 
prevalence of the preventive check to popula- 
tion. in a fufEcient degree were to remove many 

‘The way’in which it operates is probably by increafing 
poverty, in confc^usiace o£a Supply of labour too rapid for 
the deraand. 
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of thofcdifeafes, which nowafill<5l us, jet be ac- 
companied by a confidcrabic incrcafc of the vice 
of ptoraifeuous intcTcourfc, It is probable, that 
the diforders and unhappinefs, the phyfical and 
moral evils arifingfrom this vice, would increafe 
mftrength and degree; and, admomfliing us fc- 
vcrely of our error, would point to the only line 
■ of condudl approved by nature, rcalbn, and re- 
ligion, abftinence from marriage till wc can 
fupport our children and challity till that period 
arrives. 

In the cafe juft ftated, in which the popula- 
tion and the number of marriages are fappofed 
to be fixed, the ncccllity of a change in the 
mortality of fomc difcalcs, from the diminution 
or cxtindlion of others, is capable of mathema- 
tical demonftration. The only obfeurity, which 
can polTibly invohe this fubjeft, arlfes from 
taking into confideration the cfFe<ft that might 
be produced by a diminution of mortality in in- 
creafing the population, or in decrealing the 
number of marriages. That the remos al of any 
of the particular cauies of mortality can have no 
further effect upon population than the means 
of fubfiftence will allow, and that it has little 
( influence on thefe means of fubfiftence, are 
' ^of which I hope the reader is already convinced. 

Of 
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Of iti operation in tending to present marriage, 
by diminiHiing .the demand for frcdi fupplics of 
children, I h.nc nu doubt; and there is rcafbn 
to think, that it had tlu^ ctfccl, in no inconfidcr- 
able degree, on the c.vtin<flion of tlic plague, 
which had fb long and fo dreadfully ravaged 
this country. Dr. Heberden draws a llriking 
piiflurc of the fa\ourablc change obferved in the 
hcaltli of the people of England dnee this period; 
and juflly attributes it to the improvements 
which have gradually taken place, not*only in 
London but in all great towns; and in the nunner 
of lining tliroughout the kingdom, particularly 
with rcfpcfV to clcaiilincr^ and ventilation.* But 
^thefe c.aurcj would not ha\c produced the effeft 
obferv'ed, if they had not been accon)panicd by 
an incrcafc of the presentive check; and pro- 
bably the fpirit of clcanhncls, and better mode 
of living, which then began to prevail, by 
lj)rcading more generally a decent and ufcful 
pride, principally contributed to this incrcafe. 
Tlic diminution in the number of marriages, 
however,' was not fufbeient to make up for the 
g;-cat dccrcafc of mortalitYv from tlie extuuStiaa 
of the plague, and the ftriking rcduclion of the 
deaths in tlic djfcntcry.*’ While thefe and 
‘Olifcrv. on Inc. anil Dec. ofDiftafcJ, p. 35. ^Jd. p. 34. 

VOL. ir. u fome 
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feme other diforders became almoft evanefeent, 
conrumption, p^lfy, apoplexy, gout, lunacy, and 
the fmall-pox, became more mortal.' The 
•widening of thefe drains was neceflary to carry 
off the population, -which ftill remained redun- 
dant, notwithftanding the increafed operation 
of the preventive check, and the part which 
was annually dilpofed of and enabled to fubfift 
by the incrcafe of agriculture. 

Dr. Haygarth, in the (ketch of his benevolent 
plan f&c the extermination of the cafual fmall- 
pox, draws a frightful picture of the mortality, 
which has been occafioned by this diftemper; 
attributes to it the flow progrefs of population; 
and makes fomc curious calculations on the fa- 
vourable effc^s, which would be producedin this 
refpeft by its exter'mination.'’ His conclufions 
however, I fear, would not follow from his pre- 
mifes. I am far from doubting, that millions 
and millions of human beings have beende-^ 
ffroyed by the fmall-pox. But were its dev'af- 
tations, as Dr.Haygarth fuppofe 9 > many thoufand 
degrees greater than the plague,' T fliould flill 
doubt, whether the average population of the 
earth had been diminiflied by them. The fmall- 
pox is certainly one of the channels, and a very 

* Obferv.on Inc. and Dec. of DIfeefes, p. 36 ct ftq. 

* Vol. i, part ii, fc<S. v and vi. 'Id f. viu, p. 254. 
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broad one, whicb nature has opened for the kft 
thoufand years, to keep down the population to 
the level of the 'means of fubfiftence ; but had 
this bien 'crofed, others would have become 
wider, or new ones would have been formed. 
In ancient times the mortality from war and 
the plague was incomparably greater than in 
modern. On the gradual diminution of this 
ftream of mortality,* the generation and almoft 
univerfal prevalence of the Imall-pox is a great 
and ftrlking inftance'of one of thofc changes in 
the channels of mortality, which ought id 
awaken Our attention, and animate us to patient 
and I perfevering inveftigation. For. my own 
part I feel not the flighteft doubt, that, if the 
introdudlion of the, cow-pox Ihould extirpate 
the fmall-pox, and yet the number of marriages 
continue the fame, wc fliall find a very percep- 
tible difference in the incrcaftd inortality of 
ibme other dilealcs. Nothing could prevent 
this,efFcft but a fudden ftart in our agriculture; 
and fhould this take place, which I fear we 
have not much reafbn to expert, it will not be 
owing to the number of children ra,vcd froni 
death by the coVv-pox inoculation, but to the 
alarms occafioned among the peoplc.of property 
by the late fcarcities, and to the incr?dfi:d gains 
of farmers, which have been fo abfurdly repro- 
u z bated. 
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bated. I am ftrongly however inclined, to be- 
lieve, that the number of marriages will not, 
in this cafe, remain the ^mc; but that the 
gradual light, which may be exf)e(5led to be 
thrown on this interefting topic of human in- 
quiry, will teach us how to make the cxtindion 
of a mortal difordcr u real blefling to us, areal 
improvement in the general health and hap- 
pinefs of the fbeiety. 

If, on contemplating the increafe of vice 
which might contingently follow an attempt to 
inculcate the duty of moral reftraint, and the 
incrcafc of mlfeiy that muft necefTanly follow 
the attempts to encourage marriage and popula- 
tipn, wc come to the conclullon, not to inter- 
fere 'in any refpe<5l:, but to leave every man to 
his ownfr^e choice, and refponfiblc only to God 
for the evil which he docs in either vvay; this 

all I contend for ; I would on no account do 
more; but I contend, that at prefent we arc 
Ypry far from doing this. i j 

Among the lower clafies, where the point is 
of the greateft importance, the poor laws afford 3 
direct, conftant, and fjftcmatvcal encouragement 
to marriage, by removing from each individual 
that heavy rcfponfibiUty, which he would incur 
by the laws of nature, for bringing beings into 
thc^world whigh he could not fupport. j Our 
f • private 
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private benevolence has the fame diredlion as 
the poor laws, and-' almo{^ invariably tends to 
facilitate the rearing of families, and to equalize 
as much as poffiblc the circumflances of mar- 
ried and fingle men. 

. Among the higher dalles of people, the lu- 
perior diAindions ^\hich married women re- 
ceive, and the marked inattentions to -which 
lingle women of advanced age are expofed, en- 
able many men, who arc agreeable neither in 
mind nor perfon, and arc bcfides in the wane of 
life, to choofc a partner among the young and 
fair, inftcad of being confined, as nature feems 
to dictate, to perfons of nearly their own age 
and accomplilhments. It is fcarcely to be 
doubted, that the fear of being an old maid, 
and of that filly and unjuft ridicule, which folly 
fometimes attaches to this name, drives many 
women into the marriage union with ’men 
whom they dlllike, or at beft to whom they arc 
perfedlly indifferent. Such marriages mull: to 
every delicate mind appear little better than 
legal proftitutions ; and they often burden the 
earth with unneeefihiy children, -sNithout com- 
penfating for it by an acccflloii of happinels and 
virtue to the parties themfclvcs. 

Throughout all the ranks of fociety, the pre- 
U3 vailing 
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vailing opinions rcfpcAing the duty and obli- 
gation of marriage cannot but have a very pow- 
erful influence. The man who thinks, that, in 
going out of the. world without leaving r 9 ptc^ 
fentatives behind him, he ihall have failed in an 
important duty to fociety, will be difpofed to 
force rather than to reprefs his inclinations on 
this fubjecH: ; and when his reafon reprefents to 
him the difficulties attending a family, he will 
endeavour not to attend to thefe fuggeffions, 
will ftill determine to venture, and will hope, 
that in the difeharge of what he conceives to 
be his duty he ffiall not be deferted by Provi- 
dence. 

In a civilized country, fuch as England, 
where a tafte for the decencies and comforts 
of life prevails among a very large clafs pf 
people, it is not poffible^ that the encourage- 
ments to marriage from pofitive inftitutions 
and prevailing opinions Ihould entirely obfeure 
the light of nature and reafon on this fubjc<n: ; 
hut ftill they contribute to make it compa- 
ratively weak and \ndiftin£t. And till this 
obfeurity is entirely removed, and the poor 
are undeceived with refpedt to the principal 
caufe of their paft poverty, and taught to 

know. 
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know, that their future happinefs or mif^ry 
muft depend chiefly upon thcrafelvcs, it cannot 
be faid, that, with regard to the great queftion 
of marriage, we leave every man to his own 
free and fair choice. 
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It may appear, pcrliaps, that a doflrinc, which 
attributes the greateft part of the fufferings of 
the lower claflcs of focicty cxclafi\cly to them* 
felves, is unfavourable to the caufe of liberty, 

affording a tempting opportunity to govern- 
ments of opprefling their fubjedls at plcafure, 
and laying the whole blame on the laws of na- 
ture and the imprudence of the poor. Wc arc 
not however to truft to firft appearances ; and 
I am flrongly difpofed to believe, that thofc who 
will be at the pains to confidcr this fubjccl 
deeply will be convinced, that nothing would 
fo powerfully contribute to the advancement of 
rational freedom, as a thorough knowledge ge- 
nerally circulated of the principal caufb of po- 
verty ; and that the ignorance of this caufc, and 
the natural ttjnfequences of this ignorance, form 
at prefent one of the chief obftacles to its 
progtefs. 

The prefTure of diftrefs ori*the lower clafles 

of 
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of people, with the habit of attributing this 
diftrefs to their rulers, appears to me to be the 
rock of defence, the caftlc, the guardian fpirit 
of defpotifm. It affords to the tyrant the fatal 
and unanfwerable plea of necelTity. ^ It is the 
reafbn, that e\ery free government tends con- 
ftantly to its deftruAlon ; and that its appointed 
guardians become daily Icfs jealous of the en- 
croachments of power. It is the rcafon, that fb 
many noble efforts m the caufe of freedom ha\e 
failed; and that almoft every revolution, after 
long and painful facnfices, has terminated in a 
military defpotifm. While any difTatlsfied man 
of talents has power to perfuade the lower 
clalTes of people, that all their poverty and dlf* 
trefs arife folely from the iniquity pf the govern- 
ment, though perhaps the greatefi: part of what 
they fuffer is unconne^led with this caufe, it is 
evident, that the feeds of frefli difcontents and 
fre(l\ revolutions arc continually lowing. When 
pn ctiabhihed government has been deftroyed, 
finding that their poverty is not removed, their 
refeiitment naturally falls upon the fucceflbrs to 
power ; and when thefe have been immolatpd 
without producing the defired other fa- 

Crifices are called for, and fb on without end. 
Arc we to be furprifed^ that, under fuch cjrcum- 
' * fiances. 
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ftaticcs, the majority of wcll-difpofcd people, 
finding that a go\ernmcnt-with proper refine- 
tions was unable to fupport itfcif againfl the 
jcvolutionary fpirit, and weary and e\baufled 
with perpetual change to which they could fee 
no end, ftonld give up the flrugglc in dcfpatr, 
and throw tliemfehes into the arms of the firft 
power, which could afford thena protc£liOT\ 
agamll the horrors of anarchy ^ 

A mob, which is generally the growth of a 
redundant population goaded by refentment for 
real fuffenngs, but totally ignonnt of the quar- 
ter from which they onginatc, is of all monflen* 
the rnoffc fatal to freedom It fofters a pro ail- 
ing tyranny, and engenders one where it was 
not and though, in its dreadful fits of refent- 
ment, it appear* occafionally to deioui^ its un- 
fightly offspring , yet no fboncr is the horrid 
deed committed, than, howcvcrunwilhiigit may 
be to propagate fuch a breed, it in^mediately 
groans with a new birth 

Ot the tendency of mobs to produce tyranny 
we may not be long without an example m this 
country a friend to freedom, and naturally 
an cnemj to hrge ffanding armies, it is with 
c'’tremc rcludance that I am compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that had it not been for the greit 

organized 
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organized force in the country, the diftreffes of 
the people during the late fcarcities, encouraged 
by the extreme ignorance and folly of many 
among the higher, clafles, might have driven 
them to commit tho moft dreadful outrages, 
and ultimately to involve the country in all the 
horrors of famine, « Should fuch periods often 
recur, a recurrence which v,c have too much 
rcafon to apprehend from the prefent ilatc of 
the country, the profpe^ which opens to our 
viewx is melancholy in the extreme. The 
EngUlh. conftitution will be feen haftening with ^ 
rapid ftrtdci to the ’Euthanajin foretold by Hume, 
unlef!i_its progrefs be interrupted by fomc^iopu- 
lar commotion j and this alternative prefents a 
picture {till more appalling to the imagination. 
If political difeontents were blended with the 
cries of hunger, and a revolution were to take 
place by the inftrumcntality of a mob clamour- 
ing for want of food, the conlequcnces would 
be uuccafing change and unceafing carnage, the 
bloody career of which nothing but the cfla- 
blifhmeqt of feme complete defpotifm could 
aneft. 

We can fcarcely beheve, that the appointed 
guardians of Britifli liberty Ihould quietly have 
^cquielced in thofe gradual encroachments of 

power. 
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power, which have taken place of late years, but 
from the apprehenfion of thefc ftill more dread- 
ful evils. Great as has been the influence of 
corruption, I cannot yet think To meanly of the 
country gentlemen of England as to believe, 
that they would thus have given up a part of 
their birthright of liberty, if they had not been 
adluated by a real and genuine fear, that it was 
then in greater danger from the people than, 
from the crown. They appeared to furrender 
thcmfelves to government on condition of being 
protefted from the mob^; but they ne\ey would 
ha>e made this melancholy and difli^artening 
furrender, if fuch a mob had not cxiflcd either 
in reality or in imagination! That the fears on 
this fubjc<ft were artfully exaggerated, and in- 
creafed beyond the limits of jull apprehenfion, is 
undeniable; but I think it is aTfo undeniable, 
that the frequent declamation which was heard 
againft- the unjuft inftitutions of fociety, and 
thc^dclufwe arguments on equality which were 
circulated among tho lower claffes, gave us juft 
reafon to fuppofe, that, if the voxpcpiili had been 
allowed to fpcak, it would have appeared to be 
the voice of error and abfurdity, inftcad of the 
vox Del, 

• ' To fay that our conduct is not to be regulated 

... -] by 
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by circumftanccs,. is to betray an ignorance of' 
t]ie moft folid and incontro\ertiblc principles of 
morality. Though the admiflion of this prin- 
ciple may fometimes afford a cloak to changes 
of opinion, that do not rcfult from the purell 
moti\cs ; yet the admifCon of a contrary prin- 
ciple would be produAivc of infinitely worfe 
confcquenccs. The phra/c of cxifting circum- 
ftances has, I believe, not unfrcqucntly created 
a fmile in the Englifix Houfc of Commons ; but 
the fmile fhould have been rc/erved for the ap- 
plication of the phrafe, and not have been ex- 
cited by the phrafe itfclf. A v cry frequent re- 
petition of it has indeed, of itfclf, rather a fuf- 
picious air; and its application lliould al\va}s 
be watched with the moft jealous and anxious 
attention; but no man ought to be judged /« 
for faying, that exifting circumftances had 
obliged him to alter his opinions and condueft. 
The country gentlemen were perhaps too cafily 
convinced, that exifting circumftances called 
upon them to give up fbme of the moft valu- 
able privileges of Engliftimcn; but as far as 
they were really convinced of this obligation, 
they ailed confiftcntly w'ith tlie cleareft rule of 
morality. 

The degree power to be given to the* civil 
. government. 
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government, and the mcarure of our lut^miffion 
to it, muft be determined by general expediency; 
and in judging of this expediency every cir- 
cumftance is to be taken into coniidcration ; 
particularly the flate of public opinion, and the 
degree of ignorance and dclufion prevailing 
among the common people. Th'c patriot who 
might be called upon by the love of his coun- 
try to join with heart and hand in a rifing of 
the people for fome fpeciiic attainable objedbof 
reform, if he knew that they were enlightened 
rcfpedling their own lituation, and would flop 
llioit when they had attained their demand, 
■would be called upon by the fame ’motive to 
fubmit to very great oppreflion rather thaft give 
the flighted countenance to a popular tumult, 
the members of vvliich, at Icaft the greater num- 
ber of them, were perfuaded that the deftruc- 
tlon'of the Parliament, the Lord Mayor, and 
the monopolizers, 'would make bread cheap, 
and that a revolution would enable them all to 
fupport their families. In this cafe it is more 
the ignorance and dclufion of the lower 'claficS 
of people, that occafions the oppreflion, than 
the ailual difpofition of the government t6 
tyranny. 

That there is however in all pOweridon- 

-flant 
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ftant tendency to encroach is an incontrovertible 
truth, and cannot be too llrongly inculcated. 
The checks which arc nccefTary to fecure the 
liberty of the fubjeeft will always in fomc de- 
gree embarrafs and delay the operations of the 
executive government. The members of this 
government feeling thclc inconvenicncics, while 
they arc exerting thcmlclvcs, as they conceive, 
ill the fcrvice of their country, and confeious 
perhaps of no ill intention towards the people, 
willynaturally be dilpoled, on ever}- ccenfion, to 
demand the fufpenfion or abolition of thefc 
checks; but if once the convenience of mini- 
fteis be put into competition with the liberties 
of the people, and we get into a habit of relying 
on fair alTurances andperfbnal chcra(?ker, inftcad 
of examining, with the moft fcrupulous and 
jealous care, the merits of each particular calc, 
there is an end of Britifli freedom. If we once 
admit the principle, that the go\crnment muft' 
know better with regard to the quantity of power 
which it w'ants, than we can podibly do w'ith 
our limited means of information, ^and that 
therefore it is our duty to furrender up our pri- 
vate judgments, w c may juft as w ell at the lame 
time furrendeV up the whole of our conftitu- 
tion. Goyernraent is a quarter, in which li- 
berty 
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berty is not *nor cannot be very faithfully pre- 
ferved. If we are wanting to ourfelves, and in- 
attentive to our great interefts in this xefpeft, it 
is the height of folly and unrcafonablenels to 
expert, that government will attend to them lor 
us. Should the Britifii conftitution ultimately 
lapfe into a defpotifm, as has been propheficd, I 
Ihall think, that the country gentlemen of Eng- 
land will have really much more to aiifwcr for 
than the miiufters. 

To do the country gentlemen juftice, however, 

I fliould readily acknowledge, that m the partial 
defertion of their pofts as guardians of Britifii’ 
freedom, which has already taken place, they 
have been a6luated more by fear than corruption. 
And the principal rcafon of this fear was, I con- 
ceive, the ignorance and delufions of the com- 
mon people, and the prorpcftivc horrors which 
were contemplated, if in fuch a ftate of mind 
' they fliould by any revolutionary movement ob- 
tain an afeendant. 

The circulation of Paine’s Kights of Man, it 
is fuppofed, has done great mifehief among the 
lower and middling clafles of people in this 
country. This is prdbably true ; but not be- 
caufe man is without rights, or tfiat thefe rights 
ought not to be known; but bccaufc Mr. Paine 

has 
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has fallen into fome fundamental errors rcfpedl- 
ing the principles of government, and in many 
important points has fhown himfclf totally un- 
acquainted \Nith the {l:ru<5lure of fociety, and the 
different moral efteils fo be cxpedled from the 
phyfical difference between this country and 
America. Mobs of the fame defcription as 
thofe colledlions of people known by this name 
in Europe could not cxift in America. The 
number of people without property is there, 
from the phyfical ftatc of the country, compa- 
jativcly fmall ; and therefore the civil power, 
■which is to protcifl property, cannot require the 
fame degree of ffrength. Mr. Paine very juffly 
obferves, that whatever the apparent caufe o£ 
any riots may be,' the real one is dl\v.ays W'ant of 
happineft ; but when he goes on to fay, it fhows 
that fomething is wrong in the fyllera of go- 
vernment, that injures the felicity by which fo- 
ciety is to be preferved, he falls into the com- 
mon error of attributing all want of happlncfs 
to government. It is evident, that this want of 
happinefs might have cxjfted, and from igno- 
rance might hare been the principal can/c of 
the riots, and yet be almbff: wholly unconnefled 
with any of the proceedings of government. 
The redundant population of an old ffate fur- 
voL. M. X nillics 
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niflies materials of unhappinefs, unknown to 
fuch a flate as that of America ; and if an at- 
tempt were to be made to remedy this unhap- 
p5,ners, by diftributing the produce of the ta,x« 
to the poorer clafTes of Ibcicty, according to the 
jilan propofed by Mr. Paine, the evil would b| 
aggravated a* hundred fold, and in a very iliott 
time no fum that the focicty could 
raife wpuld be adc<juate to the propofed o^£* 

. hni/a 

Nothing would fo cife<fluaHy countcra^^p 
mifchicfs Qccaiioncd by Mr. Paine’s RigljtSj^(^' 
Jvlan, as a general Ivhowlcdgc of the real xig|i,ts 
^f mqn. \yhat thefe rights arc it'isnotmy 
bufmefs at prefent to explain ; but there is on? 
right which man has generally been thought, to 
po^Tcfs, which I am confident he neither ‘doM 
nor can pofTcfi, a right to fubfiftericc ,vyhen lib 
labour ^w’ill not fairly purchafe it. Our la\ss 
indeed fay, that he has this right, and bind the 
fociety to furnifli employment and foqd,to thofe, 
who cannot get them m the regular market; 
but In fo doing„thcy attempt to.rc\er/c the laws 
of natpre ; and it is in confequence to be ex- 
pelled, not only that they fhould fail in-.their 
objcdl, but that the poor, who were intended to 
be benefitted, fliould fuffer moft cruelly from 
' • . this 
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this inhuman deceit which is pra(Slfed upon 
them. 

The Abbe Raynal has^ faid, that Avant 
toutes les loix fbciales Thomme a\oit le droit 
“ de fubfifter.*’* He might with juft as much 
propriety have ftid, that before the inflltution 
ofibcial la^^s, every man had a right to live a 
hundred years. Undoubtedly he had then, and 
has’ftill, a good right to live a hundred years, 
a thoufand, if hs can^ without interfering 
with the right of others to live ; but the, affair 
in both cafes is principally an affair of power, 
not of right. Social laws very greatly increale 
this power, by, enabling a much greater.number 
to fubfift than could fubfift without them, and fo 
far yery greatly enlarge U droit de /tihjljler ; but 
neither before nor after the inftitution of focial 
laws could an unlimited number fubfift ; and 

- * * t I i 

before, as well as fince, he who ceafed to have 
the power ceafed to have the right. 

If the great truths on theft fubjedls were 
more generally circulated, and the lower claffcs 
of people could fee convinced, that by the laws 
of nature, independently of any particular in- 
•ftitutions, 'except the great one of property, 
which is abfolutcly^neccffary in order to attain 
ar^ confiderable produce, no perfon has any 
* Raynal, Hift. dcs lades, vol. x, f. x, p. 332, 8vo. 

X z claim 
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claim of tight on focicty for fubfiftcncc, if 'hb 
labour will not purchafe it, the greateft: part of 
the mifehievous declamation on the unjuft in- 
stitutions of focicty would fall powcrlcfs to the 
ground. The poor arc by no means inclined to 
be vifionary. Their diSlrcSTes arc always real, 
though they are not attributed to the real caules. 
If thefb real caufes were properly explained to 
them, and they were taught to know how 
fmall a part of their prclcnt diftrefs was attri- 
butable to government, and how great a part to 
caufes totally unconncflcd with it, difeontent 
and irritation among the lower clafTcs of people 
would iliow themfeivcs much Icfs frequently 
than at prefent ; and when they did Show them- 
feWes, would be much Icfs to be dreaded. The 
efforts of turbulent and difeontented men in the 
middle clafles of focicty might fafely be difre- 
garded, if the poor were fo far enlightened re- 
fpcdling the real nature of their fituation, as to 
be aware that by aiding then^ in their fehemes 
of renovation, they would probably be promot- 
ing the ambitious views of others, without in 
any rcrpe<T bcncfitting themfelves. And the 
country gentlemen, and rrien of property in 
England, might fccurely return to a wholefomc 
jealoul}' of the encroachments of power ; and 

inftead 
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iuftcad of daily facrificing the liberties Qf the 
fubjeft on the altar of public fafety, might, 
■without any juft apprehenfion from the people, 
not only tread back all their late fteps, but 
firmly infift upon thole gradual reforms, which 
the lapfe of time and the ftorms of the political 
world have rendered neceflary, to prevent the 
gradual dcftru<[lion of the Biitifli conftitution. 

All improvements in governments muft neccA 
Arlly originate \sith pcrfbns of Ibmc education, 
and thefe will of courfc be found among the peo- 
ple of property. Whatever may be faid of a few, 
it is impoffible to fuppofe, that the great msfs of 
the people of property Ihould be really intcrefted 
in the abufes of government. They merely 
(uhrait to them from the fear, that an endeavour 
to remove them might be produdivc of greater 
evils. Could we but take away this fear, reform 
and improvement would proceed with as much 
facility as the removal of nuifanccs, or the pav- 
ing and lighting of the ftrccts. In human life w<j 
arc continually called upon to fubmit to a IcfTcr 
evil in order to avoid a greater ; and it is the 
part of a wife man, to do this readily and cheer- 
fully ; but no wife man will fubmit to any evil, 
if he can get rid of it without danger. Remov c 
all apprehenfion from the tyranny or folly of 
at 3 Che 
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the peoiife,^and*tile' tyranny of government could 
not iland'a'morneht. It would then appear in 
its proper deformity, without palliation, without; 
pretext! w^chout^protedlor. Naturally feeble' in 
itfelf, when it was onCe ftdppcd nakcd, and de- 
prived' of the* fupport of public opinion and of 
the great: plea of neceflity, it would fall with- 
out a ftruggle. Its few 'in^erefted defenders 
would hide’ their heads abaflied, and would be 
afhamed any longer to ' advocate a caufe, for 
which no human 'ingenuity, could ’invent a 
plaufible argument. 

ThVmoft fuccceftful'fupporters of tyranny are 
without doubt thofe general declaimicrs, who 
attribute the diftrefles of the poor, and almdl^ 
all the evils to which fociet'y’is fubjeft,* to hu'^ 
man inftitutions ’'and the iniquity^ of govern- 
ments! The falfity of thefe accufatioris, and 
the dreadful corifequcnccs that ’ would ' refult 
from their being' generally 'admitted and aded 
'upon, mak^ it’ abfolutely ' neceflary, that they 
fliould at all events' be refifted ; not only on ac- 
count of the Immediate revolutionary horrors to 
be expeded from a movement of the people 
ailing under fuch ' impreffions,^a confideration 
which muft at all times have very-great weight, 
but ori account of the extreme probability, that 

fuch 
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iuch a revolution would terminate in a much 
■ivorfe'M'Cfpotilm, than that which it had de- 
ftro^edr On tlicfe grounds a genuine Irlend of 
freedom, a zealous advocate lor the real rights 
of man, might be found among the defenders 
of a confidcrable degree of tyranny. A cadfe 
bad in itfelf might be fupported by the good 
And the vjrtuous, merely becaufc that which 
was oppofed to it was” much worfe ; and at the 
moment, it was abfolutely necelTary to make a 
choice between the two. Whatever therefore 
may be the intention of thofe indvfcriminatc acl* 
cufations a^ainft governments, their real effedl 
undoubtedly is, to* add a weight of talents 
and principles to the prevailing power, which it 
never would have received otherwife. j 

It is a truth, which I trull has been fufHci- 
ently proved in the courfe of this work, that 
under a government conftrufled upon the belt 
and • pureft pr’r^ciples, and executed by men or 
the hlgheft talents and integrity, the moft fqua- 
lid poverty and wretchednels might univerlally 
prevail from an inattention to the prudential 
check to population. And as this caule of un- 
‘happmefs has hitherto been fo little underllood, 
that the efforts of fccicty have always tended 
Yather'^to* aggravaterthan to lelTen it, we have 
' ^ X 4 the 
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tkc Urongcfirrcafans for fuppofing. that, in all tho 
governments with which we are acquainted, a 
great part of the miferytobeobrervedamong the 
lower dalles of the people arifes from this caufe. 

The inference therefore, which Mr. Paine and 
others have drawn agiinft governments front 
the unhappincls of the people, is palpably unfair; 
and before we give a iimclion to fuch accufa-j 
tions, it is a debt we owe to truth and jufticc, 
to afccTtain how much of this unhappinefs arifes 
from the principle of populatiooi and how much 
is fairly to be attributed to government. When 
this diiiindloQ has been properly made, and all 
the vague, indefinite, and falfc accufations re- 
moved, government would remain,' as it ought 
to be, clearly rcfponfible for the reft ; and th^ 
amount of this would flill be fuch as to make 
the refponfibility very confidcrable. Though 
government has but little power in the dired 
and immediate relief of poverty, yet its Indireil 
influence on the profperity of its fubjeds is 
llrlking and inconteftible. An4 the reafon 
is, that, though it is comparatrvely .impotent in 
Its efforts to make tho food of a country keep 
pace with an unreftrided increafe of population, 
} et its influence is great in giving the beft di- 
redlion to thofc checks^ which in fomc form or 

• other 
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Other raufl: neccflirily take place It has clearly 
appeared i»i the former part of this work, that 
the moft dcfpotic and worll governed countries, 
however lo'w they might be in a«flual popula- 
tion, ^\Q^e uniformly the moft populo. s in pro- 
portion to their mcan:> of lubiilicnce, and tlic 
peceflary cfFcft ot this ftatc of things mull of 
courlc be very low wages. In fiicli aiuntrics 
the checks to population arifc.more from the 
fickncls and mortality coniequcnt on poverty, 
than froni the prudenee and lorefight which rc- 
Ifcrain the frequency and univerlality of early 
marriages. Tiie checks arc more of the pofitive 
and lefs of the prcrcntivc kind. 

The firft grand rcquifitc to the growth of 
prudential habits is the perfeft fccurity of pro- 
perty ; and the' next perhaps is that rcfpcdbbility 
and importance, which arc given to the lower 
claHcs by equal laws, and the polfcllion of fbme^ 
influence in the framing of them. The more 
excellent thcre/bre is the government, the more 
does it tend to generate that prudence and ele- 
’ vatlon of fentiment, by which alone in the pre- 
fent Cbite of out heing cau. ^verty be avoided. 

It has been Ibmctimes aflerted, that the only 
rcalbn why it is advantageous, that the people 
flipuld have fomp Iharc in the government, is 
• that 
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that d fcprefentation of the pcopW tend^ beft 
to fccurc the framing of good and equal laws ; 
but that, if the fame objeA could be attained 
under a defpotifm, the fame advantage would 
accrue to the community. If however the rc- 
prefentative iyftem, by fecuiing to the lower 
claffc? of fbciety a more ^qual and liberal mod6 
of treatment from their tuperiors* gives to edeh 
individual a greater pcrlbnal refpedability, and 
a greater fear of pcrfonal degradation ; it U evi- 
dent, that it will powerfully cooperate with the 
fecunty of property in animating tiic exertioni 
of induftry, and in generating habits of pru- 
dence ; and thus more powerfully t<lnd. to.in- 
creafe the riches' and profperity of the lo‘wcr 
clallcs of the community, than If the famd laws 
Had cxifted under a delpotifm. ' 

• But though the tendency of a free conftltu- 
fion and a good government fo diminifii po- 
verty be certain ; yet their elFcdl in this way mult 
rieceflaiily be indirefl and flow, and very dif- 
ferent from . the direct and immediate relief, 
v^hich the lower clafles of people are ^oo fre- 
quently in the habit of looking forward to as 
the confoqucnce of a revolution. This habit 
of expelling too much, and the irritation oc- 
iafloned by difappointment, continually give a 

•wrong 
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wrong 'direflio’n *to their efforts in’ iavour_^bf li- 
bertyV^iid conffantly ten<i to defeat the accqm- 
plifliment ofthofe, gradual reforms in govefn- 
ment, and that flow meliofation'of the condi- 
tion of thc lower clall^ of Ibciety, which , are 
really attainable. 

It is of the very highcft importance therefore, 
to know diftinftly what government cannot do, 
as well as what it can do. If I were called upon 
to name the caufe, which, in my conception, had 
more than any other contributed to the very 
flow progrels of freedom, fo dilhcartening to 
every liberal ra*nd, I fliould fay, that it was the 
confufion that had cxifted refpeding the caufes 
of the unhapplnefs and difeontents which pre- 
va\l in fbciety ; and the advantage which go- 
vernments had been able to tu^te, and indeed 
had been compelled to take, of this confufion, ‘ 
to confirm and ftrengthen their power. 1 can- 
not help thinking therefore, that a knowledge 
generally circulated, that the principal caufe of 
want and unhapplnefs is only indiredly con- 
neiffed with government, and totally beyond its 
power direiffly to remove ; and that it depends 
upon the conduil of the poor themfelves; 
would, inftcad of giving any advantage to go- 

vemroents. 
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vernmcnts, give a great additional weight to the 
popular fide of the queftion, by removing the 
dan'gcTs with which from ignorance it is at 
prefent accompanied ; and thus tend, in a \ cry 
powerful manner, to promote the caufc of rati* 
onal freedom. 


ilTAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Plan if tht gradval ajs^iwa of tht Petr Laws pnpofcd. 


If the principles in the preceding chapters 
fliould ftand the teft of examination, and ^^c 
Ihould ever feel the obligation of endeavouring 
to upon them, the next inquiry would be, 
in what way we ought praftically to proceed. 
The firft grand obftaclc, which prefents itfelf in 
this country, is the iyftcm of the poor laws, 
which has been juftly ftated to be an evil, in 
comparllbn of which the national debt, with 
all its magnitude of terror, is of little moment,* 
The rapidity with which the poors rates have 
increafed of late years prclents'us indeed with 
the profpeft of fuch an extraordinary proportion 
of paupers in the fociety, as would feem to be 
incredible in a nation Houriihing in arts, agri* 
culture, and commerce, and with a government 
which has generally been allowed to be the 


^Reports of the Society for bettering the condition of the 
poor, Tol. m, zi. 
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bcft, that has hitherto flood the tcft of expe- 
rience.* 

Greatly as we may be fiiockcd at fuch a 
profpedl, and ardently as we may wilh to re- 
move it, the evil is now fo deeply fcated, and 
the relief given by the poor laws fo widely ex- 
tended, that no man ofJmnjanity could venture 
to propofl their immediate abolition. To mi- 
tigate their efle^ however, and flop their fu- 
ture inercafe, to which, if left to continue upon 
thrir prcflnt plan, we can fee no probable ter- 
mination, it has been propofed to fix the whole 
fum to be raifed, at its prefent rate, or any 
other that might be determined upon ; and tp 
make a law, that on no account this fum fhould 
be exceeded. The objeiflion to this plap is# 
that a veiy large fum would be flill to be raifed, 
and a great number of people to be fupporfed; 
the confcqucncc of which would be, that thp 
poor would not be eafily able to diftinguifh the 
alteration that had been made. Each individual 

It has been fjiJ, ihat during the bte fcaicities half of 
population of the country received relief. If the poors rat« 
cpiuinue ^ncreafing as rapidly as they have done on the aver- 
age of the laft ten jears, bow melancholy ore our future prof- 
peils’ Tlie fyfteui of the poor laws has been juftiy ftated by 
the French to be la plate poling dt I' AngUterre la plus devo- 
tan*e. (Cotnite de Mendicitc ) 
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would think, that he had as good a right to be 
fuppqrted when _he was in tvant as any other 
perfon; and thofe-who unfprtunately.chanced 
,to be in diftrefs, when the iked fum' hpd been 
collcflcd,' would think tl,emfelves particularly 
ill ufed on being excluijcd from all alliftance, 
while fo many others were enjoying this advan- 
tage. If the fum collerted were divided among 
all that were in want, however their numberf, 
might increafe, though fuch a plan would not 
be fo, unfair with regard to thofe who became 
dependent after the fum had been fixed, it would 
undoubtedly he very hard upon thofe who had 
been in the habit of receiving a more liberal fup- 
ply, and had done nothing to juflify its being 
taken from them ; and in both cafes, it would 
be certainly unjuft in the focicty to undertake 
the fupport of the poor, and yet, if their num- 
bers incrcafcd, to feed them fo fparingly, that 
they muft neceflarily die of hunger and difeafe. 
t I have refleiScd much on the fubjeft of the 
poor laws, and hope therefore that I fha'll be 
cacufed in venturing to fuggefl a mode of their 
gradual abolition, to which I confefs that at 
prefent I can fee no material objedlion. Of 
.this indeed I feel nearly convinced, that, fhould 
we ever become fu^Bcicntly fenfible of the wide- 

fpreading 
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{prcading tyranny, dependence, indolence, and 
nnhappinefs, which they create, as ferioufly to 
make art effort to abolifh them, v/c ihall be 
compelled by a fen/e of juftice to adopt the 
principle, if not the plan, which I fiiall m^ntion4 
It feems impoffible to get rid of fo extenfive a 
iyftcm of fupport, conliflently with humanity, 
without applying ourfclves direftly to its vital 
principle, and endeavouring to countcraft that 
decply-fcated caufc, which occafions the rapid 
growth of all fuch eftablilhmcnts, and in^^^rIabIy 
renders them inadequate to their objeft As a 
previous ftep even to any condderable alter*' 
ation In the prefent lyftcm, which would con* 
tra£l, or ftop the increafe of the relief to be 
given, it appears to me, that wc are bound in 
jufticc and honour formally to difclaim the ri^ht 
of the poor to fupport. 

To this end, I fliould propofe a regulation to 
be made, declaring, that no child born from any 
marriage, taking place after the expiration of a 
year from the date of the law; and no illcgiti* 
mate child born two )cars from the fame date, 
fiiould-cYcr be entitled to parilh alfiftancc. And 
to give a more general knowledge of this law, 
and to enforce it more ftrongly on the minds of 
the lo^\e^ clafles of people, the clergymanof 
* each 
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each parifli Ihould, after the publication of banns, 
read a fliort addrefs, ibiting the flrong obliga- 
tion on c\cry man to fupport his own children; 
the impropriety, and c\cn immorality, of mar- 
rying \\ ithout a prolpeft of being able to do this ; 
the evils which had rciulted to the poor them- ' 
felves, from the attempt which had been made 
to affift by public inllitutions in a duty which 
ought to be cxclufivcly appropriated to parents ; 
and the abfolutc nccefllty which had at length 
appearediof abandoning all fuch inftitutions, on 
account of their producing cffc<5ls totally op- 
pofitc to thofc which were intended. 

This would operate as a fair, diillndt, and’ 
precife notice, which no man could well mif* 
take; and without prefling hard on any parti- 
cular individuals, would at once threw off tlie 
rifing generation from that miferabic and help- 
lels dependence upon the go\crnnicnt and the 
rich, the moral as well as phyfical conlcqucnccs 
of which are almofl incalculable. 

After the public notice which I have propoled^ 
had been gi\ en, and tlic fyftcm of poor law’s had 
ceafed with regard to the rifing generation, if 
any man chofe to marry, without a profpeft of 
being able to fupport a family, he fhould have 
the moft perfedl liberty lb to do. Though to 

VOL. IX. Y marry 
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marry in this cafe, is in my opinion clearly aa 
immoral aftj yet it is not one -which fociety can 
juftly take upon itfcif to prevent or punifh; be- 
caufe the punifhment provided for it by the 
Jaws of nature, falls diredlly and moll fe\erely 
upon the individual who commits the a<fl, and 
through him, only more remotely and feebly, on 
the fociety. When nature will govern and 
punifh for us. It is a very mifcrable ambition to 
wllh to fnatch the rod from her hands, and 
draw upon ourfelvcs the odium of executioner. 
To the punllhment therefore of nature he 
Ihould be left, the punifhment of want. He 
has erred in the face of a moft clcar^and prccifc 
warning, and can have, no jufl reafon to com- 
plain of any perfon but himfelf, when he feels 
^ the cOnfcquenccs of his error. AH parifh af- 
fillance fhould be denied him ; and if the hand 
of private charity be ftrctched forth in his re- 
lief, the interefb of humanity imperloufly re- 
quire, that It Ihould be adminillered fparingly. 
He fhould be taught to know, that the laws of 
nature, which arc the laws of God, had doomed 
him and his family to fuffer for difobeying their 
repeated admonitions ; that he had no claim of 
right on fociety for the fmalleft portion of food, 
beyond that which his labour would fairly p^t- 

cliafc ; 
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fchafc j and that if he and his family were lined 
from fulTcring tlic extremities of hunger^ he 
%vould owe it to > the pi^ of fomc kind bcnc- 
faiflor. to whom, therefore, he ought to be bound 
by the ftrongeft tics of ^tltude. 

If tills’ l)llcm were purfued, .we need be 
under no apprclicnnons, that the number of 
perluns in extreme \\ant would be beyond 
the power and the wUl of the benevolent to 
fupply. The fphcrc lor the cxcrcifc of private 
charity would, I ant conhdent, be Icfs than it is 
at prefent; and tlic only difficulty would be, to 
reftraiu the hand of benevolence from affilHng 
thofe in didrefs in fo indiferiminate a manner as 
to encourage indolence and want of forcGght in 
others. 

Willi regard to illegitimate children, after 
the proper notice had been given, they Ihould 
not be allowed to have any claim to parilh 
liftance, but be left entirely to 'the fupport of 
private charity. If the parents defert thett 
child. th^ ought tube made anfwcrablc for the 
crime. The infant is, comparatively fpcaking, 
oflittlc value to the Ibcicty, as others will im* 
mediately fupply its place. Its principal value 
is on account of its being the objc<51 of one of 
the moft delightful paffions in. human nature— 
T a parental 
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parental affeilion. But if this value be difre- 
garded by thofe who arc alone in a capacity to 
feel it, the foclety cannot be called upon to put 
itfelf in their place ; and has no further bufinefi 
in its protedlion, than to punifli the crime ofjde- 
fertion or intentional ill* treatment in the perfons 
whofe duty it is to provide for it. 

At prefent the child is taken under the pro- 
teclion of the parifh,* and generally dies, at 
leaft in London, withfti the firft >ear. The 
lols to the focicty is the fame ; but the crime is 
diluted by the number of people concerned, and 
the deatli paiTes as a vifitation of Providence, 
inftcad of being confidered as the ncccflary con- 
icquence of the conduct of its parents, for which 
they ought to be held rcfponfible to’ God add to 
foclety. 

' The dclertion of both parents, however, is not 
>fo common as the dclertion of one. When 
a fervant or labouring man has an illegitimate 
child, ^ his running away is perfedlly a matter of 
courfe , and it is by no means uncommon forji 

sfiTce vvmV .fir F. £utrr, iVr rAinjirng-, 
conftant'puljlic fupyort which deferted children receive is the 
caufc of their very great numbers in the two nioft opulent 
cpuntriesdf Europe, Trance and England. State of the Poor, 
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man with a wife and large f imily to withdraw 
into a diftant county, and leave th^m to the 
panfli, indeed 1 once lieird a h^ird-worl^mg 
good fort of man propoll to do this, as tho 
heft mode of providing for a wife and fix chil- 
dren • If the fimplc fa<^l of thcle frequent de^ 
lertions were related in ibmc countries, a ftr^nge 
inference would be drawn againft the Enghfli, 
chara£ler , but the wonder would peafe whenr 
our public mfticutions were explained^ 

By the laws of nature, a chijd is confided di-^ 
really and exclufively to the protedlion of its 
parents By the laws of nature, tlic mothec of 
of a child IS confided almoll asjftrongly and ex^ 
clufivcly to the man who is the father of it, 
If thefe* tics were fuffered to remain m the 
flate in which nature has left them, and the 
man were convinced that the woman and the 
child depended folely upon him for fupport, I 
fcarcely believe, that thei^e are ten mei breath- 
ing fo atrocious as to defert the/n^ But our 
laws, m oppofition to the laws of nature, fayy 

* “ Tnat many of the poorer clafTes of the coinmunit^ 
avail ihemfelves of the I bpraluy ol tnc la V a iil leave the r 
wives and childien on the ^nfh the reader will find 

abundant proof m the fabfequent part rf this vork ' Sir 
F M Eden on the Staieofthe Poo , vol i p 339 

^3 
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that if the parents forfake their child, other per- 
fons will undertake to Support it ; or if tho man 
forfake the woman the fhall ftill meet with pro^ 
tciSion elfewhere ; that is, we take all poffibic 
pains to weaken and render n,ull the ties of na- 
ture, and then, fay that men arc unnatural. 
But the fadl is, that the focicty itfclf, in its body 
politic, is the unnatural chara£icr, for framing, 
laws that thus counteract the laws of nature, 
and give premiums to the violation of the bell 
and moft honourable feelings of the human 
heart. 

It is a common thing in moft parifhes, whcit 
the lathtr of an illegitimate child cait be feized, 
to endeavour to frighten him into marriage by 
ike tetrora of a \ but fuch a ptoceediug can* 
not furdy he^ too ftrongly reprobated. In tliC 
iirft place, it is a mpft (hallow policy in the 
parilh officers ; for if they fuccced, the effeft 
upon the prefent fyftcm will generally be, the 
having three four pbildren to provide for, in- 
(lead of one. And in the next place, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more grofs and fcandalou^ 
profanation of a religious ceremony. Thoft 
who believe, that the cbaraClcr pf a wouian h 
ftlvcd by fuch a forced engagement, or that the 
moral worth, cf t^e man is enhanced by affirm- 

ing 
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ing a He before God, have, I'Confefs, very dif- 
ferent ideas of delicacy and morality, from thofc 
which. I have been taught to conHdej- as juft. 
If a man deceive a woman into a connexion 
with him under a promife of mijirnage, he has 
undoubtedly been guilty of a moft atrocious 
aft, and there are few crimes which merit a 
more fevere punifliment; but the laft that I 
ftiould choofe is that which will oblige him to 
affirm another falfthood, which will probably 
render the woman that he is to be joined to 
miferable, and will burden the fociety with a 
family of paupers. 

The obligation on every man to fupport his 
children,* whether legitimate or illegitimate,' \s 
fo clear and ftrong, that it would be juft to arm 
Ibcicty with any power to enforce it, which 
would be likely to anfwer the purpoft. But I 
am inclined to believe, that no exercife of the 
civil power, however rigorous, would be h^ilf fo 
efteftual, as a knowledge generally circulated, 
that children were in future to depend folcly for 
fupport upon their parents, and would be left; 
only to calual charity if they were deferted. 

It may appear to be hard, that a mother and 
her children, who had been guilty of no parti- 
^9ular crime themfclves, lliould ffiffer for the ill 
T 4 cenduift 
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conduft of the father; but this is one of thp 
invariable laws of nature; and knowing this, 
we fhould think twice upon the fubje(fl, and be 
very furc of the ground on which we go, before 
■>ve prelume JjflematkaUy to»countera<ftit. 

I have often heard the goodnefs of the Deity 
impeached on account of that pdrt of the deca- 
logue in which he declares, tl^at he will vifit 
the lins of the father upon the children ; but 
the objeftion has not perhaps been fufficicntly 
confidered. Without a moft complete and 
fundamental change in the whole conftitution 
of human nature; without making man an 
angel; or at leaft fomething totally different 
from what he. is at prefent ; it feems abfolutely 
ncccffary, that fuch a law Ihould prevail. Would 
it not require a perpetual miracle, /which is, 
perhaps, a contradidion ’in terms, to prevent 
children from being affeded in their moral and 
civil condition by the condud of their parents ? 
What man Is there, that has been brought up 
by his parents, who is) not at the prefent mo- 
ment eryoying fomething from their virtues, 
Qr'fuffcring fomething from their vices ; who, 
in his moral charadcr, has not been elevated in 
fome degree, by their prudence, their jul^ce, 
^h^ir benevolence, their temperance, gr depreffed. 
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by the contraries; who In his civil condition, has 
not been raifed, by their^reputation, their fore- 
fight, their induftry, their good fortune, or lower- 
ed by^ their want of chara<5lcr, their imprudence, 
th«r.indolence, and their adverfity? And how 
much does a knowledge of this tranfmiflion of 
bleflings contribute to excite and invigorate virtu- 
ousexertion? Proceedingupon this certainty, how 
ardent and incefiant are the efforts of parents to 
^ve their children a good education, and to 
provide for their future fituation in the world. 
If a man could ncglcdl or defert his wife and 
children without their fufFering any injury, how 
many individuals there arc, who, not being very 
fond of their wives, or being tired of the Ihacklcs 
of matrimony, would withdrayv from houfehold 
cares and difficulties, and, refume their liberty 
and independence as finglc men ! But the con- 
fideration, that children may fuffer for the faults 
of their parents, has a ftrong hold even upon 
vice ; and many who arc in fuch aftatc of mind, 
as to difregard the c^nfcqucnces of their habitual , 
courfe of life, as far iis relates to themfclves, are 
yet greatly anxious, that their children fliould not 
fuffer from their vices and follies. In the mo- 
ral government of the world, it feems evidently 
jieceflary, that the fins of the fathers ffiould be 

vifited 
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>iritcdupoii the children; and if in our over- 
weening vanity we imagine, that we can govern 
a private focicty better by* endeavouring ffie- 
mattcaUy to countcradl 'this law, I am incjined 
to believe, that we fliall find ourfclves. -very 
greatly miftaken. 

If the plan which I have propofed were 
adopted, the poors rates in a few years would 
begin very rapidly to decreafe, and in no great 
length of time would be completely extinguifh* 
ed ; and yet, as far as it appears to me at pre- 
fent, no individual would be either deceived or 
injured, and confcquently no perfon could have 
a juft right to complain. 

The abolition of tbe poor laws however h 
not of itfclf fuffi^ient; and the obvious anfwer 
to tbofe who lay too. much ftrefs upon this fyf- 
tera is, tq dehre them to look at the fta’tc of tivc 
poor in fomc other countries, where fuch laws 
do not prevail, and to compare it with their 
condition In England. But this coraparifbni 
,it muft be acknowledged, in many.rcfpe^ls 
unfair ; and would by no means decide the 
queftion of the utili^ or inutility of fugh a iyf- 
tcm. England pofTeflcs very great natural and 
political advantages, in which perhaps the 
countries, that we fhpuld in this cafe compare 

with 
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■with her, would be found to be palpably de- 
ficient. The nature of her foil and climate is 
fuch, that thofe almoft univcrfal failures in the 
crops of grain, which are known in Ibme coun- 
tries, neVer occur in England. Her infular 
fituation and extended commerce are peculiarly 
favourable for importation. Her numerous nianu- 
fadurcs eipploy nearly all the hands that am not 
engaged in agriculture, and afford the means of 
p regular diftribution of the annual' produce of 
the land and labour to the whole of her inha- 
bitants. But, above all, throughout a very large 
clafs of the people, a decided talle for the con- 
venicncics and comforts of life, a firong defirc of 
bettering their condition, that maftcr-fpring of 
public profperity, and, in confequcnce, a moft 
laudable fpirlt of indoftry and forefight arc ob- 
ferved to prevail. Thcfe difpofitions, fo con- 
trary to the hopelefs indolence remarked in def^ 
potic countries, arc generated by the conftitu- 
tion of the Englifh government, and the excel- 
lence of its laws, w^ich iecure to every indivi- 
dual the prpduce of his induftry. When, there- 
fore, pn a comparifon with other countries, 
England appears tq have thp advantage in the 
flatc of her poor, the fuperiority is entirely to be 
pttrjbuted to thefc favourable circumfianccs, 

' and 
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and not to the poor laws. A woman with one 
bad feature may greatly excel in beauty fomc 
other, who may have this individual feature' 
tolerably good ; but it would be rather flrangc 
tp adert, in confequence, that the‘fupenor 
beauty of the former was occafioned by this 
particular deformity. The poor laws have con- 
ftantly tended to counteraft the natural and ac- 
quired advantages of this country. Fortunately, 
thefe advantages have been fo confidcrable, that 
though weakened they could not be overcome; 
and to thefe advantages, together with the 
checks to marriage, which the laws themfelvcs 
create* it is owing that England has bc?n able 
to bear up fo long againft this pernicious lyf- 
tern. iPfobably there is not any other country 
in the world, except perhaps Holland before 
the revolution, which could have a<5lcd upon it 
fo completely, for the fame period of time, with- 
out utter ruin- 

' It has been propofed by fomc to cdabhlh 
poor laws in Ireland; but from thcAvictchcd 
and degraded’ date of the common people, and 
the total want of that decent pride, which in 
England prevents fo many from having recourfe 
topanfhafQftancc, there is little reafon to doubt, 
that, on the eftablilhment of fuch laws, the 

whole 
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whole of the landed property would very foon 
be abforbed, or the iyftcm be given up in.de- 
ipair. 

In Svvedeil, from the dearths which arc not 
unfrequent, owing to the general failure of 
crops in an unpropitious cHmatc, and the im- 
poffibility of great importations in a poor coun- 
try, an attempt to eftablifh a fyftem of parochial 
relief fuch as that in England, if it were not 
fpeedily abandoned from the phyfical'impofllbi- 
lity of executing it, would level the property of 
the Itingdqm from one end to the other, and 
convulfe the focial lyftcm in fuch a manner, as 
abfolutcly to prevent it^from recovering its for- 
mer Hate on the return of plenty. 

Even in France, with all her advantages of 
lituation and climate, the tendency to popula- 
tion is fo great, and the want of forefight among 
the lower clallcsof tlic people lb confpicuous, that 
if poor laws were eilablifhcd the landed property 
would loon fink under the burden, and the 
wretchcdncls of the people at the fame time be 
increalcd. On thefe confiderations the com- 
mittee de at the beginning of the re- 

volution, very properly and judicioufly rejected 
the cftablilhmcnt of fuch a lyftcm, which had 
been propofed. 

'* The 
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The exception of Holland, if it were an ex- 
ception, would arile from very particular clr- 
cumftances — her extenfive foreign trade, and, 
her numerous colonial emigrations, compared 
with the fmallnefe of her territory ; and the 
extreme unhealthinels of a great part of the 
country, which occafions a much greater a^e- 
rage mortality than is common in other ftates. 
Thefe, I conceive, were the unobferved caufes^ 
which principally contributed tp render Holland 
fo famous for her management of her poor, and 
able to employ and fupport all who applied for 
relief. 

No part of Germany is fufEciently rich W 
fupport an extenfive lyftem.of parochial relief; 
but I am ii\cUned to ihinh, that from the abftnee 
of « it the lower dalles of the peo^lci in Ibmc 
parts of Germany, arc in a better fituation than 
thofe of the fame dais in England. In Switz* 
erland, for the fame rcafon, their condition, 
before the late troubles, was perhaps univerfally 
fu’perior. And in a journey through the 
duchies of Holftcin and Slefwick, belonging ttf 
Denmark, the houlca of the lower dafics of 
' people appeared to roe to be neater and better 
and in general there were fewer'indications ot 
poverty and wrcfchcdncfs among them,* thart 
artiong the fame ranks id this country. 
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Even in Norway, ' notwithftanding the dif- 
advailtage of a levere and uncertain climate, 
tr(|m the' little that f law in a few weeks reli- 
dcnce in the 'country, and tlie information that 
I could collect from others, I am inclined to 
think, that the poorwere, 'on the average, better 
ofF than in England. Their houfes and clothing 
were fuperior, and though they bad no white 
bread, they had much more meat, fifli, and 
milk, than our labourers ; and I particularly re- 
marked, that the farmers’ boys were much 
ftouter and healthier looking lads than thofe oV 
the fame defeription in England. This degree 
of happinefs, fuperior to what could be expefted 
from the foil and climate, ariles almoft cx- 
clulivcly from the degree in which the pre- 
ventive check to population operates ; and 
the eftablilhment of a ‘lyllcm of poor laws, 
which would deftroy this check, would at once 
link the lower clalTcs of the people into a llatc 
of the moll mifcrable poverty and wretchednefs ; 
would diminilli their indullry, and confequently 
the produce of the land and labour of the coun- 
try ; would jvoskea the jeSburces of ingenuity 
in times of Icarcity ; and ultimately involve the 
country* in all the horrors of continual.famines. 
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If, as in Ireland, and In Spain, and many of 
the fouthern countries, the people he In fo de- 
graded a ftate, as to propagate their Ipegies like 
brutes, totally rcgardlc^ of confequences, it 
matters little whether they have poor laws or 
not. Mifery in all its various forms mud: be 
the predominant check to their incrcafc. Poof 
laws, indeed, will always tend to aggravate the 
evil, by diminiflung the general refburces of the 
country, and in fuch a ftatc of things could 
exift only for a very fhort time ; but with or 
without them, no ftrctch of human ingenuity 
and exertion could refeue the people from the 
mbffc extreme poverty and wretchcdnefs» 
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It Is not enougli to abollfh all the pofitive in- 
ftltutions Avhich encourage population j but wc 
muft cndiaVour at the fame time, to dorreft the 
prevailing opinions, which have the iame, or 
perhaps even a more powerful effect. This 
muft neccflarily be a work of time ; and can 
only be done by circulating juller notions on 
thefe fubjeilsj m writings and converfation ; 
and by endeavouring to imprefs as ftrongly as 
poiribICj*on the public mind, that it is not the 
duty of man limply to propagate his Ipccles, 
but to propagate virtue and happinefs; and 
that, if he has not a tolerably fair prolpeft of 
doing this, he is by no means called ^ upon to 
leave defeendants. . 

Among the higher ranks of fociety, we have 
not much realbn to apprehend the too great 
frequency of marriage. Though the circulation 
ofjufter notions on this lubjedt might, e\cn in 
this part of the community, d9^ much good, 

VoL. il. z and 
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and prevent many unhappy marriages; yet 
whether we make particular exertions for this 
purpofe, or not, we may reft affured, that the 
degree of prpper pride and fpirit of independence 
almoft invariably conneaed with education and 
a certain rank in life will feeure the operation of 
the prudential check to marriage to a confider- 
able extent., All that the’ fociety can reafonablj 
require of its members is, that they IhouW not 
have' families without being able ' to'^ fupport 
them. This may be fairly enjoihedlas- a po- 
fitive dutyt Every reftraint beyond^ thiSi muft 
be confidcred as a matter of chplce'’and'tafte; 
but from what we already know of the liablls 
which prevail 'among the higher ranks of life, 
we have reafon to think that httle more is 
wanted to attain the objeft required, '’than to 
award a greater degree of refpedt and of per- 
fonab liberty to ' finglc women, and to 'place 
them nearer upon a level with married -women ; 
a change, which independently of any particular 
purpofe in view, the plaineft principles of equity 
Iccm to demand. ' “ i . 

. If among the higher clalTes of fociety, 'the 
objeft of fecuring the operation of thepruden- 
tial check to marriage to a fufficient degree , 
appear to be attainable without much difficulty, 

the 
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tlic obvious mode of proceeding with the lower 
clafics of focicty,' where the point is of the 
principal importance, is to endeavour to infufc 
into them a portion of that knowledge and 
forefight, which fo.much fucilitatcs.tlic attain- 
ment of this objcdl in the educated part of the 
community. • . * 

The fiircft chance of accompllfiiing this end 
would’ probably be by the cllablifbmcnt of a 
f)fteraof parochial education upon a plan fimi- 
lar to thatpropofed by Dr. Smith.* In addition 
tO' thc'ufual fubjcC'tsof inftrudlion, and thofc 
which he has mentioned, 1 Ihould be diipofed 
to lay confidcrablc llrcfs on the frequent expla- 
nation of the real ftatc of the lowct claiftai' of 
focicty, as aifcdcd by, the priucipic.’of popula- 
tion, and their confirquent dependence on Uicm- 
(clvcs for the cnief part of their happiuefs > or 
mifery^ It would be by no means ndeefiary or 
proper in thefe explanations, to underrate in 
the fmallcft degree, the dcfirablcncG of mar- 
riage. It fliould .always be rcprcfcntcd as, what 
it really is, a ftatc peculiarly fuited to the na- 
ture of man, and calculated greatly to ad\ance 
his happinefs> and remove, the temptations- to 
vice ; but like property or any other defirabl9 
• Wealth of Nauons, >ol. iii, b. v, c. 5, p. iS;- 
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objcft, its advantages fliould be Ihown to be 
unattainable, except under certain. * conditions. 
And a ftrong conviftion in a young man of the 
defirablenefs of marriage, with a conviftion at 
the fame time, that the power of fupporting a 
family was -the only condition which would 
enable him really to enjoy its blcffings, would 
be the moft effedlual motive imaginable to in- 
duftry and'fbbriety before marriage, and would 
powerfully urge him to favc that fuperfluity of 
income which dnglc labourers necedartlypoiTers, 
for the accompliilimenfc of a rational and dc- 
firable objedl, inftead of diflipating it, as is now 
ufually done,*in idlcncfs and vice. 

If in the 'courfe of' time a few of the fim- 
plcft, principles of political economy could be 
added to>thc inftru^ions given imthefc fchools, 
the benefitito focicty would be almoft Incalcu- 
lable.* Jn dome convcrlations with labouring 
' *'1 ^ men, 

* Dr. Sitilth propofes, that the elementary parts of gcomcir) 
and mechanics fliould be taught m diefe panfli fchools , and 
X cannot help thmhing, that the common principles by which 
markets are regulated might be made fufficiently clear, to bs 
of confldeiaWc ufe. It is cemmly a fobjeft that, as it mterefis 
the lovi cr claCes of people neaciy, would be likely toaitiail 
their attention. At the fame time it muft be confefreil, that 
it IS impofliblc to be in any degree fanguinc on this point, re- 

colIe>fli»g 
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men, during the late fcarcitlcs, I confefs that I 
•was to the laft degree diflicartcncd, at obferving 
their inveterate prejudices oft the fubjeft of 
grain ; and I felt very ftrongly the aImo(lf#abro* 
Jute incompatibility of a government really free, 
with luch a degree of ignorance. Thc-dclu- 
fions are of fuch a nature, that if adled upon, 
they muft at all events be reprefled by force ; 

colle£ling how very Ignorant in general the cJucatciJ part of 
the community is of thefe prtndples. If» however, political 
economy cannot be taught toethe common people, 1 really 
think, that it ought to forma branch of a univerGty education/ 
Scotland has fet us an example in this refpedl, wliich we 
ought not to be fo flow to Imitate. It is of the very utmoib 
importance, that the gentlemen of the country, and particu- 
larly the clergy, (hould not from ignorance aggravate the 
evils of fcarcity, every time that it unfortunately occurs. 
Dutlng the late, deattUs half of the gentlemen and clergy- 
men in the kingdom richly deferved ro have Iven profecuted 
for fedition. After inflaming the minds of the common 
people againft the farmers and corn^dealers, by the manpet >n 
whidi they talked of them, or prcaclied about them, it was 
but a feeble antidote to the poifon which they had mfufed, 
coldly to obferve, that, however the poor tp‘ght be oppreffed 
or cheated, it was their duty to keep the peace. |t vyas little 
better than Antony’s repeated declaration, that the con- 
fpirators were all honourable men ; which did not fare either 
thcif houfes or their perfons* from the attacks of the mob, 
Political economy is perhaps the only fciencc of which it may 
be fatd, that die ignorance of it is not merely a deprivatipn of 
good, but produces great pofltive evil, 

*3 
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lind it is* extremely difficult to give fuch 
power to the government as will be IJufficient 
at all ^imca tor purpole, without the rilk of 
its bcingen^ploycd improperly, and endangering 
the liberty of the fubjcift. 

We hav'e lavilhed imqicnlc Turns on the poor, 
■vyhich we have every rcafon to think, have con- 
ftantly tended to aggravate their miTcry. But 
m their education, and in the girt^ulation of 
thole important political tiuths that flioft nearly 
couettu tVitm, 'ivbvc.b ptrbaps the 
means \a our power of really railing their con- 
dition, and of making them happier men and 
more peaceable fuhjedls, wc have been mifer- 
ably deficjcnt. It is furcly a great national dif- 
gracct that the education qf the lower plaflca of 
people in ^ngl.md thould be left merely to a 
fe\V Sun lay fchqols, fupported by a fubeription 
from individuals-, who^bf courfe can givp to the 
epurfe of inftruiTtion in fhcra any kind of bias 
•which they plealc. And even the improve- 
ment of Sunday fchools, (for ohjeAioqable as 
they are in fame points of view, and imperfed 
in all, I cannot but cqnfidcr them as an Improve- 
ment) Is of very late date. ' 

The arguments vyhich have been ' urged 
againft inftrufling the people appear to'^ me to 
^ - be 
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be. not "only illiberal, but to the’^laft degree 
feeble ; and they ought, on the contrary, to be 
extremely forcible, and to be fupported by the 
moft obvious and ftrllcing ncceffity, to warrant 
us in withholding the means of railing the con- 
dition of the lower dalles of people, when they 
are in our power. Thole who will not liften to 
any anfwer to thele arguments drawn frorn 
theory, cannot, I think, rcfule the tellimony of 
experience ; and I would alk, whether the ad- 
vantage of fuperior inftruftion, which the lower 
clalTes of people in Scotland arc known to pof- 
fefs, has appeared to have any tendency towards 
creating a fpirit of tumult and difcontent 
amongft them. 'And yet frorn the natural in- 
feriority of its loll and climate, the prelTure of 
want is more conftant, and .the dearths arc not 
only more fr^uent, but more dreadful than in 
England. * In the cafe of Scotland, the know- 
ladgc -circulated' among the common ■ people, 
thougli not fufficient cflcntially to better their 
‘condition by increafing, m an adequate degree, 
their habits of prudence* and forefight, has ydt 
thej etfed: of making them bear with patience 
the e\ils whichl they lutFcr, horn being aware 
of the folly and inefficacy of .turbulence. The 
quiet and peaceable habits of the inffru<Sed 
7 . 4 Scotch 
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Scotch pc^lant, compared -with the turbulent 
difppfitiou of the ignorant Iriftiman, ought not 
to be without cfFeft upon every impartial rea- 
foner, 

. The principal argument that I have heard 
advanced agalnft a iyftem of national education 
in England 13 , that the common people would 
be put in a capacity to read iuch works as thofc 
of Paine, and that the conlcquences would pro- 
bably be fatal to government. But on this 
iubjedt I agree mofl cordially svith Or. Smith* 
in thinking, that an inftru^ted and well-informed 
people would be much lefs likely to be led 
away by inflammatory writings, and would be 
much better able to deteft the falfe declama- 
tion of intcrefted apd ambitious demagogues, 
than an ignorant people. Ope or two readers 
in a parifli arp fuffieient to circulate any quan- 
tity of feditlon ; and if tbefe be gafned to the 
demopratic fide, they will probably have the 
power of doing much more mifehief, by fek<^- 
ing the paflages beft fuited to their hearers, and 
phoofing the moments when their oratory is 
likely to have the mofl cfledl, than if each in- 
dividual in the parifli hpfl been in a capacity 
to read and judge of the whole work himlelf; 

‘Wealth of Nations, vol. iii, b, v, c, i, p. 192, 

and 
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anti at tlie fame time to read and judge of tbe 
oppoCng arguments, which we may fuppofc 
.would allb reach him. 

But in addition to this, a double .weight 
would undoubtedly be added to the obfervation 
of Dr. Smith, if thefc fchools were made the 
means of infiratSing the people in the real na- 
ture of their lituation; if they were taught, 
what is really true, that without an increafe of 
their own induftry and prudence no change of 
government could eflcntially better their con- 
dition; that, though they might get rid of fome 
particular grievance, ye’t in the great .point 
of fupporting their families they would be but 
little, oi» perhaps not at all benefitted; that a 
revolution would not alter in their favour the 
proportion, of the fupply of labour to the de- 
mand, or the quantity of food to the number of 
the confumers ; and that if the fupply of la- 
bour were greater than the demand, and the 
demand for food greater than the fupply, they 
might fuffer the ufmoft feverity of rvant, under 
the freeft, the moft perfeft, and beft exe- 
cuted government, that the human imagination 
could conceive. 

A kn ' ■ ledge of thefc tmths fo obvioufly 
tends to promote peace and quictnefs, to weaken 

' ■ . the 
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the eifedl of inflammatoiy writings, and to pre- 
vent all unreafonable'and iU-dircc^ted oppofitlon 
to the conftituted authorities, that thofe 'v/ho 
would ilill objedl to the inftrudlion of the jfeo- 
ple may fairly be fufpc^lcdof a wilhto encou- 
rage their ignorance, as a pretext for tyranny, 
and an opportunity of increaling the power and 
the influence of the e'^ecutive government. 

Befides explaining the real fituation of the 
lower claffes of foclcty, as depending principally 
upon themfclves for their happinefs or inlfcry, 
the parochial fchools would, by early inftru(flion 
and the judicious diftribution of rewards,’ have 
the faireft chance of training up the riling ge- 
neration in habits of Ibbricty, induflty, inde- 
pendence, and prudence,' and in a* proper dif- 
charge of their religious* duties ; which would 
raife > t)iem from their* prclent degraded flatc, 
and approximate them, in fomc degree, to the 
middle clafles of fociety, whofc habits, generally 
fpeaking, arc certainly fuperior. h ’ 

In moft countries among the lower dalles of 
people, there appears to be Ibmething like a flan- 
dard of wretchedncls, a point below which they 
will not continue to marry and propagate their 
Ipecics. This flandard is different in dllfcrcnt 
countriesj and is formedby various concurringeir- 

furaftanccs 
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cumftances of foil, climate, government, degree 
of knowledge, and civilization, &c. The prin- 
cipal circumftanccs which contribute to raife it 
are^ liberty, fecuiity of property, the fpread of 
knowledge, and a taftc for the conveniences 
and the comforts of life. Thofe which con- 
tribute principally ta lower it arc defpotifm and 
ignorance. 

In an attempt to better the condition of the 
lower clafles of fbeiety, our objedl Ihould be to 
raife this ftandard as high as poffible, by culti- 
vating a fpirit of independence, a decent pride, 
and a tafte for cleanlinefs and comfort. The 
efFcdl of a good government in incrcafmg the 
prudential habits and pcrlbnal refpeflabiHty of 
the lower qialfes of focicty has already been in- 
flftedi on ; but certainly this efFeft will always 
be incomplete without ’a good fyftem of edu- 
cation,- and indeed it -may be faid, that no go- 
vernment can approach to perfcdlion, that does 
not provide for the inilruclton of the people. 
The benefits derived from education are among 
thofe, which may be enjoyed without reftridlion 
of numbers ; and as it is in the power of govern- 
ments to confer thefc benefits, it is undoubtedly 
their duty' to do it, - ■ - ' - ' 
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(y tbt iirtd'un of our cba-ity. 

An important and intercfting inquiry yet 
remains, relating to the mode of direfting 
our private charity, fo as not to Interfere 
■with the great objeA in view, of meliorating 
the condition of the lower clalTes of people, by 
preventing the population from prefling too 
hard againft the limits of the means of fub* 
flftcnce. 

The emotion which prompts us to jrclievc our 
fellow-creatures In diftreft is, like all our other 
natural paflions, general, and in fome degree in- 
diferiminate and blind. Our feelings of com- 
paflion may be worked up to a higher pitch by 
a well-wrought fccnc in* a play, or a fictitious 
talc in a novel, than by almoft any events in 
real life : and if among ten petitioners we were 
to /ij!2cn onfy ro the £r& impui’i^s of our 
ings, witlwut making further inquiries, we 
fhould undoubtedly give our afljftance to the befl 
aCtor of the party, It is evident' tlicreforc, that 

the 
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the impuJfc of benevolence, like th$ impulfes of 
love, of anger, of ambition, the defire of eating 
and drinking, or anyt other of our natural pro- 
penfities, muft be regulated by experience, and 
frequently brought to the teft of utility, or it 
will defeat its intended purpofe. 

The apparent olyedt of the paffion between 
the fexes is the continuation of the fpecics, and 
the formation of fiich an intimate union of 
views and interefts' between two perfbns, as 
will bell promote their happinefs, and at the 
fame time fecure the proper degree of attention, 
to the helplclTnels of infancy and the education 
of the rifing generation j but if every man were 
to obey at all times the impulfes of nature in 
the gratification of this pallion, without regard 
to confequenccs, tlie principal part of thelc im- 
portant objcdls would not be.attained, and even 
the continuj^tion of the Ipccies might be de- 
feated by a promifeuous intcrcourle. ' 

The apparent end of the impulfc of benevo- 
lence is, to draw the whole human race toge- 
ther, but more particularly that part of it which 
is of our own nation and kindred, in the bonds 
of brotherly love ; and by giving men an inte- 
, reft in the happinefs and mifery of their fcllow- 
crcaturcs, to prdmpt them, as they have power, 

to 
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to mitigate the partial evils arifing from general 
laws, and thus to Incrcafc the fum of human 
happinefsj but if our benevolence ‘bc' mdiferi* 
minatc, and the degree of apparent diftrcfs 'be 
made the foie raeafurc* of 'our liberality, it is 
evident, that it will be cxcrcifed almoft cxclu- 
fivcly upon common beggars,' while modeft un- 
obtrufive merit, ftruggling with ‘unavoidable 
difficulties, )ct (till maintaining fome* flight ap- 
pearcnccs of decency and clcanlincfl, will be 
totally ncglcdlcd We fliall raife the vvorthlefs 
above the worthy; we fliall cncouragcMndo- 
lencc and check induftty ; and 'in 'the moft 
marked manner fubtradb from" the fum of ’hu- 
man happinefs. * • ' '1^ -• ' 

0|ir experience has indeed informed us, that 
the impulfc of benevolence is not'fb ftrong as 
thc^paffion between the (exes, and that generally 
fpcaking, there is much Icfs dangef to be appre- 
hended from the indulgence of the former than 
of the 'latter; but independently of this expe- 
rience, and of tlie moral codes founded upon it, 
a youth of eighteen would be as completely jufti- 
fied in indulging the iexual paffion with every ob- 
jeft capable of exciting if, as in following indif- 
criminately every impulle of his benevolence. 
They are both natural paffion's, which are ex- 
cited 
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cited by their appropriate objefb, and to the 
gratification i ofi .which wc are prompted by the 
pleafurable fenfations .which accompany them, 
As.animals’, or till wq kn<vv their conlcquences, 
our only bufinels is to*folIow thefe dilates of 
nature ; but as realbnabic beings, wc are under 
the ftrongeft obligations tq attend to their con- 
fequcnccsj and If they be evil to ourfehes or 
others, vyc may jjuiUy, confider It as an indica- 
tion, that ^ch a mode of i indulging thclc pafi- 
fions js; ^lof-fuited to our ftate, or conformable 
to the will of God. As moral agents therefore, 
it is clearly our duty to reftnin their indulgence 
in thefe particular dirc<flions; and by thus care- 
fully examining the conlcqucnces of our natural 
pallionsr and frequently, bringing them to the 
teft of utility, gradually to acquire < a habit of 
gratifyipg them only in that way, which, being 
unattended .with evil, will clearly add to the 
fum of human happinefs, and fulfil the apparent 
purpofe of the Creator. 

Though utility therefore can never be the 
immediate .excitement to the gratification of 
any paffion, it is the teft by which alone we 
can know, whether it ought or ought not to be 
indulged ; and is therefore the furefl: founda- 
tion of all morality, which can be collcdled from 
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the light of nature. All the moral codes, which 
have inculcated the fubjc<5lion of the paffions to 
reafon, have been, as I conceive, really built 
upon this foundation,4whcthcr the promulgators 
of them were aware of it or not. 

I remind the reader of thefe truths, in order 
to apply them to the habitual direftion of oar 
charity ; and if we keep the criterion of utility 
conftantly in view, we may find ample room 
for the excrcifc of our benevolence, without in- 
terfering with the great purpofe, which we have 
to accomplilh. 

One of the moft valuable parts of charity h 
its cfFedt upon the giver. It is more blefled to 
giv c, than to'rcceive. Suppofing it to be allowed, 
that the exercife of our benevolence in a£ls of 
charity is not, upon the whole, really beneficial 
to the poor ; yet wc could never fanflion any cn- 
dcavour to extinguilh an ‘impulfe, the proper 
gratification of which has fb evident a tendency 
to purify and exalt the human mind. But it is 
particularly latisfaAory and plcafing to find, that 
the mode of exercifing our charity, which, when 
brought to the teft of utility, will appear td^bc 
moft beneficial to the poor, is prccjfely thab 
which will have the beft and mofi: improving 
effed on the mind of the donor. 


The 
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The quality of charity, like that of mercy, ^ 
** is not dramed; 

**It(Iroppelh as the gentle rain fromHeav’n 
“ Upon the earth beneath.” 

The immenle fums dlilributed to the poor in 
this country, by the parochial laws, arc impro- 
perly called charity. They want its moft dif- 
tinguiftiing attribute ; and, as it might be cx- 
pcdlcd from* an attempt to force that which 
lofes its cfleiicc the moment that it ccafcs to be 
voluntary, their cfFecEls upon thofc from whom 
they are collcAed are as prejudicial as on thofc 
to whom they arc dlilributed. On the fide of 
the receivers of this mticalled charity, inllead of 
real relief, wc find accumulated diftrels and 
more extended poverty; on the fide of the 
givers, inftcad of plcafurablc fenfations, unccafi* 
ing difeontent and irritation. 

In the great charitable inllitutions fijpported 
by voluntary contributions, Ibrae of which are 
certainly of a prejudicial tendency, the liibicrip- 
tions, I am inclined to fear, arc fometimes given 
grudgingly, and rather becauie they are expelled 
by the world from' certain llations and certain 
fortunes, than bccaulc they are prompted b/^ 
motives of genuine benevolence; and as tijc 
greater part of thc'fubfcribcrs do not intcreft 
themfelvcs in the management of the funds, or 
“ VOL. II. 
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in the, fate pf the piirticuhr objefls lelieved, it 
is not to be expeded, that this kind of charity 
fliould have any ftrikingly beneficial influence 
on the minds of the majority who cxercifc it. 

Even in the relief of common beggars, we 
fliall find, that we arc often as mucli influenced 
by the defire of getting rid of the {importunities 
of a difgufling objed^ as by the picafurc of re- 
licsing it. We wifli that it hat}, not fallen in 
Qur way, rather than rejoice in the opportunity 
given us of aflifling a fcJIow-crcature. We feel 
a painful emotion at the fight of fo much ap- 
parent mifery; but the pittance sve, give docs 
notjcllcvc it. We know that it is totally in- 
adequate to, produce any cflentiiil effed. We 
know bcfides, that, we Ihall be addreffed in the 
fame inanner at the corner of the nextflrect; 
and we know that we arc liable to the grofleft 
impofitlons. We hurry therefore fbmetimes by 
them, and Ihut our carg. to their importunate 
demands. , We give no more than we can help 
giving without doing adual violence to our 
feelings. Our charity is in fome degree forced; 
and, like forced charity, it leaves no latisfadoty 
ipprcffion.on. the mind^.and cannot therefore 
have any > cry beneficial and improving, effed 
pn ,the heart and affedions, - r j ~ 

, But it is - far otherwl^ .with* that voluntary 

and 
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and active charity, which makes itfclf acquainted 
with the obje(5ls which it relieves ; which feems 
to feeli and to be proud of the bond that unites 
the rich with the poor; which enters into their 
houfes, informs itlelf not only of their wants, 
but of their habits and dlipofitions ; checks the 
hopes of clamorous and obtruhse poverty, with 
no other recommendation but rags ; and en- 
courages, with'adequate relief, the filent and re- 
tiring fuffercr, labouring imder unmerited dif- 
ficulties. This mode of cxcrcifing our charity 
prefents a very different piAure from that of any 
other ; and its contrail widr the common mode 
of parilh relief cannot be better deferibed than 
in the words of Mr. Townfend, in the conclulion 
of his admirable diiTertation on the Poor Laws, 
** Nothing in nature can be more dilgufting 
" than a parilh pay^table, attendant upon which, 
** in the fame objefts of raifery, are too often 
** found combined, fnuff, gin, rags, vermin, in- 
** folence, and abuhve language : nor in nature 
“ can any thing be more bcautifuk than the 
mild complacency of benevolence hallening 
to the humble cottage to relieve the wants 
** of induftry and vdrtuc, to feed the hungry, 
“ to clothe the naked, and to foothe the Ibr- 
“ rows of the widow with her tender orphans ; 

AAa “ nothing 
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** nothing can be more plcafing, unlefs it be 
their fpatkling eyes, their burfting tears, and 
their uplifted hands, the artlefs expreffions of 
unfeigned gratitude for unexpedied favours. 
Such fccncs will frequently occur, whenever 
men fhall have power to difpofc of their own 
** property." 

I conceive it to be almoft impoffible, that any 
perfon could be much engaged in fuch fccnes 
■without daily making advances in virtue. No 
cxercife of our aSedlions can have a more evi- 
dent tendency to purify and exalt the human 
mmd. It is almoft cxclufively this, fpecics of 
charity, tliat blelTeth him that gives ; and, in a 
general view, it is almoft cxclullvely this fpccies 
of charity, -which bleflcth him that takes ; at 
Jeaft it may bc.aflcrtcd, that there is hardly any 
.other mode of cxcrciling our charity, in which 
.large fums can be diftributed,^without a greater 
chance of producing evil than good. 

The diferetionary power of giving or witli- 
holding relief, which is, to a certain extent, 
vefted in parifli oHicers^and julHccs, is of a 
very different nature, and will have a very diff- 
ferent effeft, from the f diferimination which 
-may be cxercifed by voluntary charity. E>cry 
.man in this country, under certain circum- 
o * . . ^ ^ fiances, 
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fiances, is entitled by law to parifK afliflancc ^ 
and unlcfs Iiis'difqualification be clearly proved, 
has a right to complain if It be withheld. 'The 
inquiries neceflary to fettle this point, and 
the extent of the relief to be granted, too often 
produce evafion and lying on the part of the 
petitioner, and afford an opening to partiality 
and opprcfllon in the overlccr. If the propofed 
relief be given, it is of courfc received with un- 
thanhfulnefs; and if it be denied, the party 
generally thinks himfcif fcvcrcly’ aggrieved, and 
feels icfentmcnt and indignation at ins treat- 
ment 

In the diftrlbution of voluntary charity, no; 
tiling of this kind can take place. The perfoii 
who receives it is made ^thc. proper fubjcil of 
the pleafurable feniation of gratitude ; and thole 
who do not receive it cannot pofiibly conceive 
thcmfclvcs in the flighted degree injured. Every 
>man has a right to do what he will with his 
own, and cannot, injufticc, be called upon to 
render a rcafon why he gives in the one cafe, 
an<J 'abftains from it in the other. This kind 
of dcfpotic power, elicntial to voluntary charity, 
gives the grcatx,ft: facility to the felcclion of 
worthy objects of relief, without being accom- 
panied by any ill confequences ; and has further 
. , A A 3 a moll 
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a moft beneficial effect from the' degree of un- 
certainty, which muff neceffarily be attached to 
it.' i It is in the higheft degree important to the 
general happinefs of the poor, that no man 
fiiould look to charity as a fund, on which he' 
may confidently depend. He Ihould be taught 
that his own exertions, his own induftry and 
forcfight, were his only juff ground of depen- 
dence ; that if thefe failed, affiftancc in his dif- 
Creffes could only be the fobjeft of rational hope ; 
and that even the foundation of this hope muft 
be in his own good conduct, and the confeiouf- 
nefs that he had not involved hicnfclf in theft 
difficulties by^his indolence or imprudence. ‘ 

‘ That* irl the diffribution of our charity we 
arc under a'ftrong moral obligation to inculcate 
this leflbn on the poor by a proper diferimina- 
tion,’ is a truth of which I cannot feel a' doubt. 
If all could be completely relieved, and poverty 
bahifhed from* the country, even at the expenft 
of three fourths of the fortunes of the rich, I 
would be the laft to fay a finglc lyllable agajpfi 
icVicving all,^ and making the degree of diftrefs 
alone the mcafurc of our bounty. But as ex- 
perience has proved, I believe without a finglc 
exception, that poverty and miftry have aivvaj's 
incrcafcd in proportion to the quantity of indlf- 

criminate 
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criminate charity, are wc not bound to'^mfer/ 
reafoning as we nfually do from the laws of 
nature, that it is an mtimatton that fuch a mode 
of dillribution is not the proper office of bene- 
\olence? 

The laws of nature fay, with St. Paul, “ If 
man will not work^ neilber fiiall be eat,’* 
Thc) alfo fay, that he is not raffily to truft to 
Providence. They appear indeed to be conftant 
■and uniform for the expreis purpolc of telling 
him what he is to truft to, and that, if he marry 
without being able to fupport a family, he muft 
cxpe<S fcverc want. Thefe^ intimations ^appear 
from the conllitution of human nature to be 
abfolutcly neceflary, and to 'have a ftnkmgly 
beneficial tendency. If m the dircttion either 
of our public or our private chanty we lay, 
that though a man will not work, )et he lhall 
eat , and though be marry without being able 
to fupport a family, jet his family fliall be fup- 
ported , it is evident, that we do not merely en- 
deavour ta mitigate the partial evils arifmg from 
general laws, but regularly and lyft^atically to 
counteradl the obvioufly beneficial ctFcdts of 
thefe general laws' thcmfclvcs. And we cannot 
cafily conceive, that the Deity Ihould implant 
A A 4 any 
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any paffion in the human breaft for fuch a pui- 
pofe. 

In the great courfc of human events, the 
beft-founded ezpeclations will fbmetimes be 
dirappointed ; and induftry, prudence, and vir- 
tue, not only fail of their juft reward, but be 
involved in unmerited calamities. Thofc who 
arc thus fuffering in fpite of the beft- directed 
endeavours to avoid it, and from caufes .which 
they could not be cxpcdlcd to fbrefee, arc 
the genuine objefts of charity. In relieving 
thefe we cxcrcife the appropriate office of be- 
nevolence, that of mitigating the partial evils 
ariiing from general laws ; and in this direffion 
of our charity therefore w'c need not apprehend 
pny ill confcquences. " Such objcdls ought to be 
relieved, according to our means, liberally and 
adequately, even though the worthlefs were 
ftarving, . , 

When indeed this firft claim on our benevo- 
lence was fttisfied, we might then turn our at- 
tention to the idle and improvident; but the 
intetefts of human happlncfs . moft clearly re- 
quire, that*llic relief which we afford them 
fliould be fcanty. We may, perhaps take 
upon ourfclvcs, with great , caution, to mi- 
tigate 
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tigate the punifhmcnts which they arc fuffering ■ 
from the laws of nature,’ b>it on no account to • 
remove them’ • entirely,' 'They arc dcfervcdly' 
at the bottom in. the fcalc of fociety ; and If we 
raife them from this fituatlon, we not only pal- 
pably defeat the end of benevolence, but com- 
mit a moft glaring injufticc to thofe who arc 
above them. They Ihould on no account be 
enabled to. command lb much of the nccelTarics 
of life, . as can be obtained by the vvorft-paid 
common labour. The browned bread, with 
thc'coarfcft and feantieft apparel, is the utmofl: 
which they- Ihould have the means of pur- 
chaling. - 

. . It Is evident, that thclc rcafonings do not ap- 
ply to thofe cafes of urgent diftrefs arifing froiji 
difaftrous accidents, unconncflcd with habits of 
indolence and improvidence. If - a man break a 
leg or an arm, we arc not to dop to inquire into 
his. moral charader, • before we lend him our 
aflidance ; but in. this cafe we are pcrfcdlly 
confident, and the ‘ touchdone of utility com- 
pletely judifies. our condu^F. ' 'By affording 
the mod indiferiminate affidance in this way, 
we are in little danger of encouraging people to 
break their arms and legs. According to the 
• touchdone of utility, the. high approbation. 

which 
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■which Cbrift ,gavc.to the conduit of the good 
Samaritan, who fojiowed the immediate im- 
pulfc of bis benevolence in. relieving a ftranget 
in.the urgent diftrels of. an accident, docs not, 
in the fmallcll degree;- contradiil the expreffion/ 
of St. Paul, ** If a man wilPnot work, neither 
“ ihall he eat.” 

We are not however, in any cafe, • to lofc a 
prefent opportunity of doing good, from.' the 
mere fuppofition that we may polBbly jncct 
with a w orthier objeit. In all doubtful cafes, it 
may fafely be laid down as our duty to follow 
the natural impulfe of our benevolence i but 
when, in fulfilling our obligations as rcafonable 
beings to attend to the confecjucnces of our ac- 
tions, we have, from our own experience and 
that of others, drawn the conc!ufion,> that the 
cxercifc of our benevolence in one mode is pre- 
judicial, and in another is.beneficial in its cf- 
fc<5ls, we arc certainly bound, as moral agents, 
to check our natural propenfities in the one di- 
rection, and to encourage them and acquire the 
habits of excrcifing them in the 
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^ Ifl^frent plans ofinipraving th: condition of the JPppr conjidcrfd. 

In’ ' the diftributlon of' our charity,' or“itfahy 
efforts which we may make to better thc con- 
dltlon''of the lower claffcs of Ibciety, there'is 
another point relating to tlic main'argument of 
this work,' to v/hich we m'uft' be particularly at- 
tentive. ■ We' hiuft oh no account do any thing, 
whjch' tends diredlly to 'encourage marriage^ ‘or 
to remove, in any regular and lyffematic manr 
ner, ‘ that 'inequality 'of circumftances, which 
ought always to exift' between the'llhglc man 
and the man with a family. ' The writers who 
have beft’ underftood ’ the principle of popula- 
tion appear to me all to have fallen into' very 
important errors on this point. 

Sir James Stcuart,*’ Who' Is Yuliy aware of 
what 'he ' calls ' vicious procreation, and of the 
mifery that'attends a’ redundant population^ re- 
commends, ' ndtwithftanding,' the general efta- 
blilhment of foundling hofpitals ; the taking of 
children tinder certain circumffances from their 

parents. 
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parents, and fupporting them at the cjcpenfe of 
the ftatc ; and particularly laments the inequa- 
lity of condition between the married and dngic 
man, fo ill-proportioned to their relpc6li»c 
■wants.* He forgets, in thefe inftanccs, that if, ‘ 
•without the encouragement to multiplication, 
of foundling hofpitals, or of public fupport for 
the children of fomc married pcrfbns, and un- 
der the difcouragcmcnt of great pecuniary dif- 
advantages on the tide of the married man, po- 
pulation. be fliU redundant, which is evinced by 
the inability of the poor to maintain all their 
children ; it is a clear proof, that the funds def- 
tined for the maintenance of labour cannot pro- 
perly fupport a greater population ; and that; if 
further encouragements to multvpUcation be 
given and difeouragements removed, the rcfult 
muft be, an incrcafe* ibmcwhcrc or other of 
that vicious procreation, which he fo juftly re- 
probate . 

Mr. Townlcnd, who in his dilTertation pn 
the Poor Laws has treated this lubjc£l with' 
great Ihill and pcifpicuity, appears to me to 
conclude with a propofal, which violates the 
principles on which he i^ad reafoned fo well. 
He wilhes to make the bcnc6t clubs, or friendly 
‘I’oJrtical CEconotny, \ol. i, fa. i, c. afai. 

fbcicfies. 
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focicties, which arc now, voluntarily cftablifiied 
in many parifhes, compulfory and univcrfal; 
and propofes as a regulation; that an unmarried 
man fliould pay a fourth part of his x\agcs, and 
married man with four children, not more 
than a thirtieth part.* 

I muft firft remark, that the moment thcle 
fubferiptions are made compulfory, they will 
necclTarily operate cxa<511y like a dire(5l tax upon 
labour, which, as Dr. Smith juftly ftates, will 
always be paid, and in a more expcnfive man- 
ner, by the confumer. The landed intcreft 
therefore would receive no relief from this plan, 
‘but would pay the fame fum as at prefent, only 
,in the advanced price of labour and of commo- 
dities, inftcad of in the parilh rates. A com- ' 
pulfory fubfeription of this kind.. would have 
almoft all the ill effc^s of the prefent fyftem of 
relief, and though altered in name would ilill 
poffcfs the clTcntial Ipirit of the poor laws. 

Dean Tucker, in Ibmc remarks on a pla^ of 
the lame kind, propoled by Mr. Pew, obferved, 
that after much talk and reflexion on the.fub- 
jc<^l, he had come to the conclufion, that they 
muft* be voluntary aflbclations, and not com- 
pulfory affemblics. A voluntary fubfeription is 

^DifTertatiorv on the; Poor Laws, p. 8 g, aJ.cdit. 1787 , ^ ' 

like 
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like a tax upon a luxury, and docs not ncccflanly 
raifc the price of labour. J 

It fliould be re<*ollc6lc4 alfo, that In q. vplun- 
tary aflbclation of a fmall extent, o\ erf which 
each individual member can cxcrcife a fuperin- 
tcndeiice, it is Iiighly probable, that the original 
agreements will all be ftridlly fulBllcdi or if they 
be not, every man may at leaft have the redrefs 
of withdrawing himfclf from the club. But in 
an univerfal compullbry fubfenption, which 
muft ncccflarily become a national concern, 
there would be no fecurity whatocr for the 
fulfilment of the original agreements j and 
when the funds, failed, which they- certainly 
would do, w'hcn all the idle and diflblutc were 
included, inftcad of Ibmc of the moft induflrious 
and provident, as at prefent,' a larger fubferip- 
tlon would probably be demanded, and no man 
would have the right > to refufe it. ’ The evil 
would thus go on incrcafing as the poor rates 

do. now. If indeed the •afliftance given were 

always fpecific, and on no^ account to be in- 
creafed, as in the prclcnt voluntary alTociations, 
this would certainly be a ftriking advantage; 
but the fame advantage might be completely 
attained by a fimilar* diftribution of the Ihms 
collcdlcd by the parlfli .rates. On the whole 
‘ therefore, 
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therefore, it appears to me, that, if the friendly, 
focietiea were made univcrfal and compulfory,: 
it would be merely a different mode of colled- 
ing parifli rates ; andi any particular mode* of 
diftribution might be as well adopted upon one 
lyftem as upon the other. 

With regard to the propo/al of making iingle 
men pay a fourth part of their earnings weekly, 
and married men >\ith iamllies only a thirtieth 
part, it would evidently operate as 'a heavy fine 
upon bachelors, and a' high bounty upon chil- 
dren;' and is. therefore 'dircdly adverfe to the 
general fpirit, in which Mr.Townfend’s excellent 
dilTertation . is written, . Before he introduces 
tills propofal, he lays it down as a general prin- 
ciple, that no lyftcm for the relief of the poor 
can be good, which docs not regulate population, 
by the ' demand ’for labour;* but this propofal 
clearly tends to encourage population without 
any reference to .the demand for labour, and. 
puniHics a young, man for Ins prudence in re- 
fraining from marriage, at a time perhaps, %\hcn 
this demand is fo fmall, that the wages of la- 
bour arc totally inadcc^uatc. to the fupport of a 
family. I fhouldjbeavcrfc to any compulfory 
iyflem whatever fonrthe poor ; but certainly if 
•P.94. 
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firigle men were compelled to pay a contribu- 
tion for the future contingencies of the married 
ftate, they ought in jufticc to receive^ a benefit 
proportioned to the period of their privation; 
and the man who had contributed a fourth of 
his> earnings for merely one year ought not to 
be put upon a level with him, who had contri- 
buted this proportion^br ten years. 

Mr. Arthur Young, in moft of his works, ap- 
pears clearly to underftand the principle of popu- 
lation, and is fully aware of the evils, which muft 
neceflanly refult from an increafe of people be- 
}ond the demand for labour and the means ot 
comfortable fubfiftencc. In his tour through 
France he has particularly laboured this point, 
and Ihowu moft forcibly the mifery, which re- 
fults in that country from the excefs of popu-f 
lation occafioned by the too great' divifion of 
property. Such an increafe he juftly calls 
merely a multiplication of wretchednefs. 

Couples marry and procreate on the idea, 
“ not the reality, of a maintenance ; they in- 
“ creafe beyond the demand of towns and 
** manufadlures ; and the conftquence is, dlf- 
treft, and numbers dying of difeafes arlfin^ 
from infufficient nourifliment.*”, . 

* Travels in France, \ol. i, c. xn, p, 408. 
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In another place he quotesiavvcry fenhble paf^ 
lage from the report of the committee of men- 
^iicity, which, alluding to the evda of overpo* 
pulation, concludes thus, '' II faudroit enfin 
** ncceffAirement' que le ptis de ’travail baifTMt 
par la plus grand concurrence de travailleurs, 
d’ou refulteroit un indigence complette pour 
ceux qui ne troux’eroient pas de travail, et 
une liibfiftencc incomplettc pour ccux*mwnes 
auxquels il ne feroit pas refufe,” And in 
remarking ''upon this paflage, he obferfcs, 
" France itfelf affords an irrefragable proof of 
** the truth, of thefc fentiments; for I am 
clearly of opinion, from the obfervatlons I 
** made in every province of the kingdom, 
" that her population is lb much beyond the 
** proportion of her induftry and labour, that 
llie would be much more powerful and in- 
“ finitely more flourifiiing, if Ihe had five or 
** fix millions Icfs of inhabitants. From her 
too great population Ihe prefents in every 
quarter fuch fpcdlacics of wretchednels, as 
“ are abfolutely inconfiftent- with that degree 
** of national felicity, which Ihe ’was capable of 
“ attaining, even under the old government. 
'*■ A traveller much lefs attentive than I was to 
objefts of this kind muff fee at every turn 
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“ moft uneqmvocalfigns of diftrcfs That thcfc 
“ ftiould exift, no one can wonder, who con* 
** iiders the price of labour and of provifons, 
“ and the mifery into which a fmall rife in the 
** price of wheat throws the lower clafies * ’ 

** If you would Ice, he fays, a diftnd 
“ with as little diflrcls m it as is confiftent 
** with the political fyftem of the old govern- 
" men^of France, you mult alTurcdly go where 
** there are no little proprietors it all You muft 
** Mfit the great farms m Beaucc# Picardy, part 
** of Normandy, and Artois, and there jou will 
^ Bnd no more population than what is regu- 
“ larly employed and regularly paid, and if in 
“ fuch dillriils you fliould, contrary to this 
“ rule, meet with much diftreis, it is twenty to 
one but that it is in a panlh which has fonic 
** commons, which tempt the poor to ha\e 
** cattle — to ha\ e property — and in confcqucnce 
mifery; When you are engaged in this po- 
Iitical tour, hmfli it by feeing Engird, and 
“ I will fliow you a fet of peafants well clothed, 
well nounflicd, tolerably drunken from fuper- 
“ fiuity, well lodged, and at their eale , and yet 
“ amongft them, not one in a thoufand has 
" either land or cattle \ little further on, 

•Tra^cU in France vol I, c xvii, p 469 ‘■H p 47**’ 

alluding- 
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alluding to encouragements to marriage, he fays 
of France ; ** the predominant evil of the king- 
** dom is the having fb great a population^ 
that lh£ can neither employ, nor feed it ; why 
then encourage marriage? would you breed 
more people, becaufe you have more already 
** than you know what to do with ? You have 
“ {6 great a competition for food, that your 
“ people arc ftarvmg or 5n mlfcTy ; and yoii 
would encourage the production of more, to 
“ increafe that competition. It may almoft 
** be queftioned, whether the contrary policy 
“ ought not to be embraced ; whether diffi- 
“ culties fhould not be laid on the marriage 
/* of thofc, who cannot make it appear, that they 
** have the profpeCt of maintaining the children 
V that lhall be the fruit of it ? But why cn- 
courage marriages, which are fure to take 
place in all fituations, in which they ought to 
“ take place? Theie^s noinftance to be found 
** of plenty of regular employment being firft 
‘‘ eftabllfhed, where marriages have not fol- 
lowed in a proportionate degree. The po- 
licy therefore, at bell, is ufclefs, and may be 
** pernicious.” 

After having once fo clearly underftood the 
principle of population, as to exprefs^thefs aHd 
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many other fenttments on the fubjedt, equally 
juft and importcfnt, it is not a little furprifing 
to find Mr. Young in a pamphlet, entitled, The 
Qiiffiwn of Scat city plainly Jlated, and Remedies 
con/uieiedt Cp^ihlipied hi that 

“ the means, which would of all others perhaps 
** tend moft furcly to prevent future fcarcities 
fo oppreftive to the poor as the prefent, 
“ would be to ftcure to every country labourer 
** in the kingdom, that has three children and 
“ upwards, half an acre of land for potatoes; 

and grafs enough to feed one or two cows,* 
tt » If each had his ample potato ground 
* and a cow, the price of wheat would be of 
“ little more confequcncc to them, than it is 
** to their brethren in Ireland.” 

** Every one admits the lyftcm to be good, 
** but the^queftiou is how to enforce it.” 

I was by no means aware, that the excellence 
of the fyftcm had been fg generally admitted. 
For myfelf I ftrongly^ prdteft againft being in- 
cluded In the general term of every one, as I fhould 
confidcr the adoption of this lyftem, as the moft 
cruel and fatal blow, to the happinefs of the 
lower clafTes of people in this country,- that they 
had ever received. , 


Afr. 
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Mr. Young however goes on to lay, that 
** The magnitude of the object iliould make us 
difregard any difficulties, but fuch as are in- 
** fupcrabic: none iuch would probably occur, 
if ibmething like the following means were 
refoitcd to, 

' “ I. Where there are common pafturcs^ to 
" give to a labouring man having chil- 

dren, a right to demand an allotment propor- 
“ tioned to the family, to be fet out by the, 
parilh officers, &c. *** and a cow bought. 
Such labourer to have both for life, pajing 
“ 40 s. a year till the price of tlie cow, &c. was 
** rcimburfed : at his death to go to 'the labour- 
" cr having the moft numerous family, for life, 
** paying {hillings a week, to the widow 
" of his predeceflbr, 

11. Labourers thus demanding allotment^ 
** by rcalbn of their lamilies to have land al^ 
** figned and cows bought, till the proportion Co 
“ allotted aipounts to one of the extent of 
the common. 

** III. In pariflics where there arc no com- 
mons, and the quality of the land adequate, 
** every cottager having children, to 

** vvhofc cottage there is not within a given 
“ time land fufficlent for a cow, and half an 
B B 5 
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** acre of potatoes, affigned at a fair aVeragc 
rent, fubjed to appeal to the feffions, to have 
a right to demand Ihilhngs per week 

** of the parifli £br every child, till fuch land be 
affigned ; leaving to landlords and tenants the 
** means of doing it. Cows to be found by thp 
parifli under an annual reimburfement.*” 

** The great objeft is, by means of milk and 
potatoes, to take the mafs of the country poor 
** from the confumption of wheat, and to give 
*** them fubflitutes equally wholeibme and ribu« 
** rifhing, and as independent of fcarcities, na- 
tural and artificial, as the providence of the 
** Almighty will admit.^” 

■yVould not this plan operate, in the moft di; 
redl maqner^ as an encouragement to marriage 
and bounty oh children, which Mr. Young has 
with fo much jufticc reprobated in his travels in 
Trance? and 'does he Icrjoufly think, that it 
would be an eligible thing to feed the mafs of 
the people in this country on milk and potatoes, 
and make them as independent of the price of 
corn, and of the demand for labour, as theh 
brethren in Ireland ? 

The Ipecific caulcof the poverty and milerjr 
of the lower clafles of people in France and Ire? 
|and is, that from the extreme fubdivifion 
‘P. 75 . *P*79. 
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property in the one country, and the facility of 
obtaining a cabin and potatoes in the other, a 
population is brought into exiftencc, which is 
not demanded by the quantity of capital and 
employment in the country ; and the confe- 
quence of which mull therefore necelTarily be, 
as is very juftly exprefled in the report of the 
committee of mendicity before mentioned, to 
lower in general the price of labour by too great 
competition ; from which muft refult complete 
indigence to thofc who cannot find employment, 
and an incomplete fubfiftence even to thofe 
who can. 

The obvious tendency of Mr. Young’-s plan 
is, by encouraging marriage and furnilhing a 
cheap food, independent of the price of corn, 
and of courfc of the demand for labour, to place 
the lower clafles of people cxaftly in this fitu- 
dtion. 

It may perhaps be laid, that our poor laws at 
prefent regularly encourage marriage and chil- 
dren, by diftributing relief in proportion to the 
fizc of families ; and that this plan, which is 
propofed as a fubftitutc, would merely do the 
fame thing in a lefs objedlionable manner. But 
furely, in endeavouring to ged rid of the evil of 
the poor laws, we ought not to retain their moft 
B B 4 pernicious 
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pernicious quality : and Mr. Young muft know 
as well as I do, that the principal reafon \\hy 
poor laws have invariably been found ineffec* 
fual in the relict of the poor is, that they tend 
to encourage a population, which is not regu- 
lated by the demand for labour. Mr. Young 
himfelf, indeed, cxprcfsly takea notice of this 
effedt in England, and obterves, that notwith- 
ftandmg the unrivalled profperity of her manu; 
fadlurea, “ population is tbmetimes too aclhc, 
** as v.^ fee clearly by the dangerous increate of 
poor’s rntes m country villages.*” 

. But tlie fadl is, that Mr. Young's plan would 
be incomparably more powerful in encouraging 
a population beyond the. demand for labour, 
than our prefent poor laws. A laudable repug- 
nance to the receiving of parifli relief, arlfing 
partly from a fpirit of independence not yet ex- 
tinct, and partly from the difagrecable mode in 
v^hich the relief is given, undoubtedly deters 
many from marrying with a certainty of falling 
on the parifii ; and the proportion of^births and 
marriages to the whole population, which has 
before been noticed, clearly proves, ’that the poor 
laws do not encourage marriage fo much as 
might be expedlcd from theory. But the cafe 

< Travpls ii) France, >ol, i, c, xvn, p, 470, 

would 
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would be verv dilTcrent* if, when a labourer bad 
an early marriage in contemplation, the terrific 
forms of workhoufes and parilh officers, which 
might difturb his rcfolution, were to be ex- 
changed for the fafcinatiiig vifions of land and 
cows. If the love of property, as Mr. Young 
has repeatedly faid, will make a man do much, 
it would be rath'er {lr.inge if it would not make 
him marry ; 'an aeflion to which, it appears from 
experience, that he is by no means difinclined. 

The population, which would be thus called 
into being, would be fupported by the extended 
cultivation of potatoes, and w'ould of courfe go 
on without any reference to tlic demand for la- 
bour. In the prefent ftatc of things, notwith- 
ftanding the flouriffiing condition of our manu- 
faiflures, and the numerous checks to our popu- 
lation, there is no prailical problem fo difficult, 
as to find employment for the poor ; but this 
difficulty would evidently be aggravated a hun- 
dred fold, under the circumftances here fiip- 
pofed. 

In Ireland, or in any other country, where the 
common food is potatoes, and every man who 
wifhes to marry may obtain a piece of grounds 
fufficient, when planted with this root, to fup- 
port a family, prizes may be given till the trea- 
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fury IS exhauftccl forcflajs on the beft means of 
employing the poor , but till feme flop to the 
progrefsof population naturally arifing from this 
Hate of things takes phcc, the objc6l m view is 
really a phyfical impoflibihty,* 

Mr. Young has intimated, that, if the people 
\vcre fed upon milk and potatoes, they would be 
more independent of Icarcitics than atprefent, 
but why this Ihould be the cafe I really cannot 
comprehend Undoubtedly people who live 
upon potatoes will not be much affeded by a 
fcarcity of wheat, but is there any contradic- 
tion m the fuppofition of a failure m the crops 
of potatoes ^ I believe it is generally underftood, 
that they arc more liable to fuffer damage dur- 
ing the winter than gram From the much 
greater quantity of food yielded by a given 
piece of land when planted with potatoes, than 
under any other kind of cultivation, it would 

* Dr Crumpes prize eflay on the bc^ means of fintlirg 
employment fertile people is an excellent treatife, an Icon 
t.'ins moft valuable infojmation but till the capital of the 
country js better proportioned to its population, it is p rf £Uy 
chimeriua], to expedl fuccefs in any projeft of the kind I 
am alfo ftrongly d fpolcd to believe, that the indolent and tur 
bulent habits of the lower Irilh cm nescr be corre£lcd, while 
tlic potatoe fyftem enables them to increafc fo much beyond 
the regular demand for labour 


naturally 
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naturally happen, that, for fomc time after the 
introduclion of this root as the general food of 
the lower dafles of people, a greater quantity 
would be grown, than was demanded, and they 
would live in plenty. Mr. Young, in his Travels 
through France, obfcrvca, that, “ In dlftridls 
“ which contain immcnlc quantities of wafte 
land of a certain degree of fertility, as in the 
** roots of the Pyrenees, belonging to com- 
“ munitics ready to fell them, economy and 
** induftry, animated with the views of fettling 
** aftd marrying, flourifh greatly; in fuch neigh- 
** bourhoods fomething Hke an American in- 
** creafe takes place, and if the land be cheap 
little diftrefs is found.* But as procreation 
** goes on fapidly under fuch circumftanccs, the 
** leaft, check to fubfiftcncc is attended witli 
great mifery ; as waftes becoming dearer, or 
** the belt portions being fold, or. difficulties 
** aridng in the acquifition ; all which circum- 
“ Itances I met with in thofc mountains. The 
** moment that any impediment happens, the 
** diftrefs of fuch^ people will be proportioned 
to the adlivlty and vigour, which had anl- 
mated population.*” 

This dclcription. will apply exadlly to what 
* Travels in France, vol* i, c. xTii, p. 409, 

would 
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■would take place in this country, on the diftri-. 
bution of fmall portions of land to the corAmon 
people, and the introduction of potatoes as their 
general, food. For a time the change might 
appear beneficial, and of courfc the idea of pro- 
perty would make it, at highly acceptable 
to the poor ; but as Mr. Young m another place 
iays, ** You prcfcntly arrive at the limit, bejond 
** which the earth, cultivate it as you plcafc, 
** will feed no more mouths, jet thofe fimple 
** manners, v, hich inftigate to, marriage, fiill 
“ continue; what then is the confcqucnce, but 
“ the moft dreadful mifery imaginable?*’' 

When the commons were all divided, and dif- 
ficulties began to occur in procuring potato 
ground^the habits of early marriages, which had 
been Introduced, would occafion the moft com- 
plicated diftrefs; and when from the inertafing 
population, and diminiflilng fourccs of fubfift- 
cuce, the average growth of, potatoes was not 
more than the average' confumption, a fcarclty 
ot potatoes would be, in every rcfpedl, as pro- 
bable as a fcarcity of wheat *at prefent, and 
■when it did arrive, it would be bejond all com- 
parifon more dreadful. 

When the common people of a country Jive 

‘Travels ui France, vol.i, c, xvn, p.^og. 

principally 
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principally upon the dearefi: grain, -as they do in 
England on wheat, they'have great icfources in 
a fcarcity; and- barley, oats, rice, cheap ibups, 
and potatoes, all prefent themfelves as left cx- 
penfive, yet at the fame time wholcfome means 
of nouriihment ; but wlitn their habitual food 
is the lowelt in this fcalc, they-appear to be ab- 
folutcly without rcfource, except in the hart 
of trees, like the poor Swedes; and a great 
portion of them muft neceflarily be ftarr-ed. 
Wheaten bread, roaft beef, and turbot, which 
might not fail at the fame time, are indeed in 
themfelves unexceptionable fubftitutes for po- 
tatoes, and would probably be accepted as fuch 
■without murmuring by the common people ; 
but the misfortune is, that a large population, 
which Ipid been habitually fupported by milk 
and" potatoes, would find it difficult to obtain 
thefe fubftitutes in fufficient quantities, even if 
the whole benevolence of the kingdom were 
called into adlion fOr the purpolc. / 

The wages of labour will always be regulated 
by the proportion of the fupply to the demand; 
And as, upon the potato fyftcm, a fupply more 
than adequate to the demand would very loon 
take place, and this fupply might be continued 
at a very cheap rate, on account of the cheap- 

nels 
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iiefs of th^ food which would furnifii it, the 
common price of labour would foon be regu* 
lated principally by the price of potatoes inftead 
of the price of wheat, as atprefent; and the 
rags and wretched cabins of Ireland would fol- 
low of courfe. * 

When the demand for labour occalionally 
exceeds the fupply, and wages arc regulated by ' 
the price of the deareft gram, they will gene- 
rally be fuch as to yield Ibmcthing befides mere 
food, and the common people may be able to 
obtain decent houfes and decent clothing. If 
the contraft between the ftatc of the FrencU 
and Englifli labourers, which Mr. Young lias 
drawn, be in any degree near the truth, the ad- 
vantage on the fide of England has been occa- 
lioncd precifcly and cxclufivciy by thefe two 
circumftances ; and if, by the adoption of milk 
and potatoes as the general food of the common 
people, thefe circumftances were totally altered, 
fb as to make the fupply of labour conftantly in 
a great excefs abo\c the demand for it, and re- 
gulate wages by the price of the chcapeft food, 
the advantage would be immediately loft, and 
no efforts of benevolence could prevent the moft 
general and abjcdl poverty. 

Upon the fame principle it would, by no 

means 
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means be eligible, that the cheap foups oi Count 
Rumford lliould be adopted as the general food 
of the common people. They are excellent 
inventions for public inftitutions, and as occa- 
fional refources ; but if they were once univer- 
ially adopted by the poor, it would be impof* 
fible to prevent the price of labour from being 
regulated by them ; and the labourer, though 
at lirft he might have more to fpare for other 
cxpenlcs, befides food, would ultimately have 
much lefs to fpare than before. 

The dcfirablc thing, with a view to the hap- 
pinefs of the common people, feeros to be, that 
their habitual food fhould be dear, and their 
wages regulated by it ; but that, In a fcarcity, 
or -other occafional diflrcls, the cheaper food 
fliould be readily and cheerfully adopted.* With 
a ■view of rendering this tranfition cafier, and at 
the lame time of making a ufcful diftindlion 
between thofe who are dependent on parilh re- 
lief, and thofe who are not, I fiiould think that 
one plan, which Mr. Young ptopofes, would be 

■ ItUccna'mly to v^tflvcd, that every cottage In England 
fhould have a garden to it, well ftocked with t egetables. A 
little vanely of £ocd h in every point of view highly ufcful. 
Potatoes are undoubtedly a moft valuable alSftance, though I 
fliould be very furry ever to fee tliem the principal depend- 
ence of our labourers. 
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extremely eligible. 7 his is to pals an aft 

prohibiting relict, fa far ai. fubfiftencc is con- 
** cerned, in any other manner than pota- 
“ toes, rice, and foup; not merely as a meafuts 

of the moment, but permanently.*” I do 
not think, that this plan would ncceflarily intro- 
duce thefe articles as the common food of the 
lower clafTcs ; and if it merely made the tran- 
fition to them In periods of diftrefs eafier, and 
at the fame time drew a more marked line 
than at prefent between dependence and inde- 
pendence, it would have a very beneficial effeft. 

As it is acknowledged, that the Introduftion 
of milk and potatoes, or of cheap foups, as the 
general food of the lower clafTes of people, 
would lower the price of labour, perhaps forae 
cold politician might propofc to adopt the fyf* 
tem, with a view of underfelling foreigners in 
the markets of Europe. 1 fhould not envy the 
feelings, which could fuggeft fuch a propofal. I 
really cannot conceive any thing much more de- 
tcftable, than the idea of knowingly condemning 
the labourers of this country to the rags and 

• Queftion of Scarcity, &c p. 8o. This might be done* 
at lead with regard to norkhoulcs. In affifting the poor at 
their own homes, it might be fubjeiSt to fome pradiical diffi- 
culties. 


* wretched 
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wretched cabins of Ireland, for the purpofc of 
felling a few more broad cloths and calicoes.* 

The 

*■ In this ohfervation I have not tlic Icaft idea of alluding to 
Mr. Young, who, I Snnly helieve, ardently wllhes to meli- 
orate tho condition of the lower dalles of people j though I do 
not thmir, that his plan would clTcft the objedt in view. He 
either did not fee tliofeconfequenccs, which I apprehended from 
it ; or he has a better opinion of the happincfs of the commort 
people in Ireland than 1 have. In his Infh tour he feemed 
much ftruck with the plenty of potatoes which theypoflefled, 
and the abfence of all apprehenfion of want. Had he tra- 
velled In iScoand 1801, his imprelHons would by all ac- 
counts have been very different. From the facility which has 
hitherto prevailed In Ireland of procuring potato grounds, 
icareities have certainly been rare, and all the effe^ of the 
fyffem have not }ct been felt, though certainly enough to 
make it appear very far from dcfirable. 

Mr. Young has fince purfued Im idea more in detail, in a 
pamphlet entitled, An Inquiry into the Ptepricly f applying 
JPaJles to the better Maintenance and Support of the Poor. 
But the iinprclTion on my mind is ftiil the fame ; and it ap- 
pears to be calculated, to alEmilate the condition of the la- 
bourers of this country to that of the lower clalTes of the* 
Iridi. Mr. Young Teems, in a mod unaccountable manner, 
to hav e forgotten all his general principles on this fubjeft. He 
has treated the qucffiow of a proviHon for the poor, as if it 
w as merely. How to provide in the clicapcfl and bed manner 
for a given number of people. If this had been the folc quef- 
tion, it would never hav e taken fo many hundred years to rc- 
folve. But the ital qutilion is. How to provide for ihofe 
who are in want, In fuch a ixunner, as to prevent a continual 

VOL. II. ' C c ‘ accumulation 
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The wealth and po\>crof nations are, after all, 
only dcfirable as they contribute to happinefs. 
In this point of view, I fhould be very far from 
undervaluing them, confidenng them, in gene- 
ral , as abfolutely nccefftiry means to attain the 
end ; but if any particular cafe Ihould occur, in 
which they appeared to be in direft oppofition 
to each other, we cannot rationally doubt which 
ought to be poftponed. 

Fortunately, however, even on the narroweft 
political principles, the adoption of fuch a fyf- 
tem would not anfvvcr. It has always been ob* 
ferved, that thofc, who work chiefly on their 
own property, work very indolently and un- 
willingly when employed for others; and it 
muft neceffarily happen, when, from the ge- 
neral adoption of a very cheap food, the popu- 
lation of a country incrcafes confiderably be)oiid 
the demand for labour, that habits of idlenefs 
and turbulence will be generated, moft peculi- 
arly unfavourable to a flourifhing ftate of manu* 

accumulation of tluir numbers ? ami it will rcatlily occur to 
the reader, lhat a plan ot gnu g them land and cows cannot 
promifc. ninth fuccefs in Um refpeil. If, af;er all the com' 
mons had been divided, the poor laws were ftdl to continue^'' 
force, nogoodieafm canhe alfigncd, why the rates fliould not 
inafew years l<c as hlghastlic) arc atprefcnt,inJcpcndenily of 
all that had been expended in Uie purchafe of land and llorb. 

fadurcs. 
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fa^urcs. In Ipite of the chcapnefs of labour in 
Ireland, there are few manura<£lures, which can 
be prepared In that country for fbreign falc fo 
cheap as in England: and this is in great mea- 
furc owing to the want of thofe induftrious 
habits, which can only be produced by regular 
employment. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP XI 


Of the 7 cejfity of gt teral prtt c pics on this fuhjed 


It has been ob/ervcd by Hume, that of all fci- 
ences there is none where firft appearances are 
more deceitful than m politics * The remarh is 
undoubtedly very juft, and is moft peculiarly ap- 
plicable to that department of the fciencc, which 
relates to the modes of improving the condition 
of the lower clalTes of focicty 

We are continually hearing declamations 
agamft theory and theonlls, by men who pndc 
tlicmfches upon the diftindlion of being prac- 
tical It muft be acknowledged, that bad theo* 
lies arc a cry bad things, and the authors of them 
ufelcfb, and Ibrnetimes pernicious members of 
fbcicty But tliefc adiocatcs of pradlicc do not 
feem to be aware, that they thcmfclves very 
often come under this dclcription, and that a 
great part of them may be clafled among the moft 
mifchieious thconfts of their time When^^ 
imn fiitlifully relates any faifls, which have comc 
I, p 431 b>o 
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'within the Icope of his own obfervation, how- 
ever confined it may have been, he undoubtedly 
adds to thefum of general knowledge, and con- 
fers a benefit on fociety. But when from this 
confined experience, from the management of 
his own little farm, or the details of the vvork- 
boufe in his neighbourhood, he draws a general 
inference, as is very frequently the cafe, he then 
at once erc£b himlelf into atheorift; and is 
the more dangerous, becaule, experience being 
the only juft foundation for theory, people are 
often caught merely by the found of the word, 
and do not ftop to make the diftincllon between 
that ^partial experience, which, on fuch fubjefts, 
is no foundation whatever for. a juft theory, and 
that general experience, on 'v.hich alone a juft 
theory can be founded. 

There are perhaps few fubjcdls on which hu- 
man ingenuity has b^en more exerted, than 
the endeavour to meliorate the condition of the 
poor ; and there is certainly no fiibjeft in which 
it has fo completely failed. The queftion be- 
tween the theor'^ft who calls himfclf praflical, 
and the genuine thcorlft is, whether this Ihould 
prompt us to look into all the holes and corners 
pf workhoufes, and content ourfehes with 
muldllng the parilli officers for their waftc of 
c c 3 chcefc 
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chcefe parings and candle ends, and with dif- 
tributing more foups and potatoes ; or to recur 
to general pnnciplcs, which (how ua at once the 
caufe of the failure, and prove that the l}ftem 
has been frona the beginning radically erroneous. 
There is no fubjedt to which general principles 
have been feldom applied; and yet in the 
whole compafs of human knowledge I doubt 
if there be one, in which it is fo dangerous to 
lofe fght of them ; bccaufe the partial and im* 
mediate efFedl of a particular mode of giving 
affiftance arc fo often dircdlly oppofitc to the 
general and permanent cfTcdts. 

It has .been obferved in particular diftrids, 
•where cottagers arc poflefled of fmall pieces of 
land, and are in the habit of keeping cows, that 
during the late fcarcities fome of^them were 
able to fupport thcmfelves without parifli affift- 
ance, and others with comparatively httlc.* 

According to the partial view in which this 
fubjedl has been always contemplated, a general 
inference has been drawn from fuch inftances, 
that, if wc could place all our labourers in a 
fimdar (Ituation, they would all be equally corft- 

• Sec an inquiry into the State of Cottagers in the Counties 
of Lincoln and Jutland by Robert Gourlay. Annals of 
Agiiculturc, vol xxxTti, p. ^14.. 
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priuciples on this fuhje^, 
fortablc, and equally independent of 'the parifli. 
This is an inference, however, that by no means 
fallows. 1 he advantage, which cottagers wI)o 
at prefent keep cows enjoy^ arlfcs in a great 
meafure from its being peculiar, and would be 
confiderably diiiuniflicd, if it were made ge- 
neral. 

A farmer or gentleman has, we will fuppofe, 
a certain number of cottages on his farm. Being 
a liberal man, and liking to fee all the people 
about him comfortable, he may join a piece of 
land to bis cottage lufficient to keep one or 
two cows, and gi^e bcfidcs high wages. His 
labourers will of courfc live in plenty, and be able 
to rear up large families ; but his farm may not 
require many hands; and though he may 
choofe to pay thofe that he employs well, he 
will not probably wi(h to have more labourers 
on his land than his work requires. He does 
not therefore build more houfes ; and the chil- 
dren of the labourers whom he employs muft 
evidently emigrate, and fettle in other countries. 
While fuch a iyftcm continues ‘peculiar to cer- 
tain families, or certain diftridls, the emigrants 
would cafily be able to find work in other 
places ; and it cannot be doubted, that the indi- 
vidual labourers employed on thefe farms are in 
c c 4 
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an enviable lituation, and fuch as we might na- 
turally wifii was the lot of all our labourers. 
But it is perfe£lly clear, that fuch a fyftem could 
not, ill the nature of things, poflels the fame 
advantages, if it were made general; becaufc 
there would then be no countries, to which the 
children could emigrate with the fame profped 
of finding work. Population would evidently 
incrcafe beyond the demand of towns and ma- 
nufaftorlea, and the price of labour would uni- 
verfally fall. 

It lliould be obferved alfo, that one of th« 
reafons, why the labourers who at prefent keep 
cows are fo comfortable, is, that they are able 
to make confiderable profit of the milk which 
they do not ufe themfclvcs ; an advantage which 
-would evidently be very much diminifhed, if 
the fyftem were univerfal. And though they 
w ere certainly able to ftruggle througli the late 
fcarcities with lefs affiftance than their neigh- 
bours, as might naturally be expeded, from 
their having other refources befidcs the article 
which m thofe’ individual years was fcarce; yet 
if the fyftem were univerfal, there can be no 
rcafon afligned, why they would not be fulled 
to fulFcr as much from a fcarcity of grafs and a 
' ' mortality 
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mortality among cows/ as our common labour-^ 
ers do now from a Scarcity of wheat. We 
fliould be extremely cautious therefore of truft- 
ing to fuch appearances, and of drawing a ge- 
neral inference fjom this kind of partial expe- 
rience. 

The main principle, on which the fbciety for 
increafing the comforts and bettering the con- 
dition of the poor profcfles to proceed, is ex- 
cellent. To give cffeft to that mafterlprmg of 
induftiy, the defirc of bettering our condition/ 
is the true mode of improving the ftate of the 
lower ciafTes ; and we may fafely agree with Mr. 
Bernard, in one of his able prefaces, that what- 
ever encourages and promotes habits of induftry, 
prudence, forcfjght, virtue, and cleanlinefs, 
among the poor, is beneficial to them and to the 
country ; and whatever removes or diminifhes 
the indtements to any of thefe qualities is dc- 

* At prefent the lofs of a cow, which mull now anil then 
happen, is generally remedied by a petition and fubfcxiption ; 
and as the event is conGderM asa moG fenous misfortune to a 
labourer, thefe petitions are for the moll part attended to ; 
but if the cowfyftem were univcrfal, lofles would occur ft> 
frequently, that, they could notpolGbly be repaired in the fame 
way, and families would be continually dropping from com- 
parative plenty into want. 

^ Preface to voL u, of the Reports. 
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trimental to the ilatCj and pernicious to the 
indhjdual.* 

Mr. Bernard indeed himtelf feems in general 
to be fully aware of the difficulties, which the 
focicty has to contend with in the accomplifti- 
ment of its objcdl. But ftill it appears to be In 
fame danger of falling into the error before 
alluded to, of drawing general inferences from 
infufficient experience. Without ad\erting to 
the plans refpedling cheaper foods and parifli 
fhops, recommended by individuals, the bcnc* 
ficial effects of which depend entirely upon their 
being peculiar to certain families or certain pa- 
tiffics, and would be loft if they were general, 
by lowering the wages of labour; I fhall only 
notice one obfervation of a more cprrjprehciifivc 
nature, which occurs In the preface to the fe- 
cond volume of the Reports. It is there re- 
marked, that tlje experience of the focicty 
feemed to warrant the conclufion, that the beft 
mode of relieving the poor was, by affiftiog 
them at their ow i\ homes, and placing out their 
children as foon as poffible in difficrent employ- 
ments, apprenticcfliips, &c, I really believe, 
that this is the beft, and it is certainly the moft 
cgtccablc mode, in which occalional and diferi- 
• Piefacc lo vol. tii of ihc Report*. 


minatc 
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minatc affiftancc can be given. Bat it is evi- 
dent, that it muft be done with caution, and 
cannot be adopted as a general principle, and 
made the foundation of univerfal practice. It 
is open cxa(3.1y to the lame obje<5lion as the cow 
lyftcm, which has juft been noticed, and that 
part of the a<ft of the 43 d. of Elizabeth, which 
diredls the overfeers to employ and provide for 
the children of the poor. A particular parilh, 
where all the children, as foon as they were of a 
proper age, w'ere talcenfrom their parents and 
placed out in proper lituations, might be very 
comfortable; but if the (yftem were general, 
and the poor faw, that all their children would 
be thus provided for, every employment would 
prcfcntly be overftocked with hands, and the 
confequenccs need not be agaiq repeated. 
Nothing can be more clear, than that it is with- 
in the power of money, and of the exertions of 
the rich, adequately to relieve a particular family, 
a particular parifli, and even a particular diftridt. 
But it will be equally clear, if we refleft a mo- 
ment on the fubjccli that it is totally put of tlicir 
power, to relieve the whole country in the fame 
way ; at Icaft without providing a regular vent 
for the overflowing numbers in emigration, or 
without the prevalence of a particular virtue 

among 
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among the poor, which the dlftributlon of thi 
affillance tends obvioufly to dlfcourage. 

Even induftry itfelf is, in this refpc6t, nc 
very different from money. A man who poflefTi 
a certain portion of it, above what is ufuall 
pofleffed by his neighbours, will, in the a£lu: 
Itate of things, be almoft fure of a competer 
livelihood ; but if all his neighbours were to be- 
come at once as induftrious ashimfelf, the abfo- 
lute portion of induftry which he before pof- 
felTed would no longer be a fecurity againft 
■want. Hume fell into a very great error, when 
he aflerted, that ** almoft all the moral as ^Yell 
** as natural evils of human life arife from idlc- 
" nefs;’* and for the cure of theft ills required 
only, that the whole fpccics diould pofTefs natu- 
rally an equal diligence with that, which many 
Individuals are able to attain by habit and re- 
flection.* It is evident, that this given degree of 
induftry poffefTcd by ^ the whole fpccics, if not 
combined with another virtue of which I?e takes 
no notice, \waiild totally fail of refeuing fociety 
from want and mifery, and would ftarccly re- 
move a fmglc moral or phyfical evil of all thofe 
to which he alludes. 

I am aware of anolycilion, which will, with 
•Dialogues oii Natural Religion, Pair xi, p. 312 . 

great 
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great appearance of juftice, be urged agalnft the 
general fcope of thefc reafonings. It will be 
laid, that to argue thus, is at once to obje(5l to 
every mode of affifting the poor, as it is impof- 
lible, ill the nature of things, to affift people in- 
dividually, without altering their relative litu- 
ation in ’ fociety, and proportionally deprefling 
others; and that as thole wlio have families 
arc the perfons naturally mofl: fubjcA to dlftrefs, 
and as we are certainly not called upon to aflift 
thofe who do not want our aid, we mufl: nccef- 
farily, if we a<5i: at all, relieve thofe who have 
children, and thus encourage marriage and po- 
pulation. ^ 

I have already obferved however, and I here 
repeat it again, that the general principles on 
thefe fubjedts ought not to be pufhed too far, 
though they lliould always be kept in view ; 
and that many cafes may occur, in which the 
good rcfulting from the relief of the prefent dlf- 
trefs may more than overbalance the evil to bt? 
apprehended from the remote confequence. 

All relief in inftances of diftrefs, not arifing 
from idle and improvident habits, clearly comes 
. under this defeription ; and in general it may 
• be obferved, that? it is only that kind of 
■ inatic and certain relief, on which the poor can 

. • confidently 
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confidently depend, whatever may be their con- 
dudl, that violates general principles in fuch a 
manner as to make it dear, that the general con- 
fequcnce is worfe than the particular evil. 

Independently of this dilcriminate and occa* 
fional affiftance, the beneficial cffefls of which 
1 have fully allowed in a preceding chapter, I 
have before endeavoured to fliow, that much 
might be czpefted from a better and more gc* 
ncral fjftcm of education. Every thing that 
can be done m this way has indeed a very pe- 
culiar value ; bccaufe education is one of thofe 
advantages, which not only all may lhare with- 
out interfering with each other, but the raifing 
of one perfon may adually contribute to the 
laifing of others. If, for inftance, a man by 
education acquires that decent kind of pnde, 
and thoie jufter habits of thinking, which vmH 
prevent him from burdening fbeiety with a 
family of children which he cannot fupport, his 
‘conduct, as far as an individual inftance can go, 
tends evidently to improve the condition ofhis 
fellow labourers ; and a contrary condudl: from 
ignorance would tend as evidently to deprefs it. 

I cannot help thinking alfb, tliat fomething 
might be done towards bettering the fituation 
of the poor by a general improvement of thclf 

cottages, 
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cottages, if care were taken, at the fame time, 
not to make them fo large as to allow of two 
families fettling in them ; and not to increafe 
their number fafter than the demand for labour 
required. One of 'the moft falutary and lead 
pernicious checks to the frequency of early 
marriages in this 'country is the difficulty of 
procuring a cottage, and the laudable Iiabits, 
which prompt a labourer rather to defer his 
marriage fome years in the expeftation of a 
vacancy, than to content himfclf with a wretch- 
ed mud cabin, like thofc in Ireland.* 

Even the cowlyftcm, upon a more confined 
plan, might not be open to objeiflion. With 
any view of making it a fubflitutc for the Poor 
Laws, and of giving labourers a right to de- 
mand land and cows in proportion to their fa- 
milies ; or of taking the common people from 
the confumption of wheat, and feeding them 

‘Perliaps, bo\ve^cr, tins is not often left to his choice, on 
account of the fcai which ciery panfli has of increafing its 
poor Iheieaie many wavs bv which our poor laws ope* 
Tate m rounteraflme their tirft obvious tendency to increafe 
population, and tins is one of tl em. 1 have hide doubt, that 
itisalmoil cxclufivclv owing to thefe connterailing caufes, 
that we have been able to perfevere in this fyflcin fo long, and 
that the condition of the poor has not been fo much injured 
by it, as miglit have been expefied. 


on 
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on milk and potatoes, itappears to me, I corifcfs, 
truly prepofterous : but it'it were To ordered, as 
merely to provide a comfortable fituatlon for 
the better and more industrious dais of labour- 
ers, and to fupply at the Same time a very im- 
portant want among the poor in general, that 
of milk for their children'; I think that it 
would be extremely beneficial, and might be 
made a very powerful incitement to habits of 
induftry, ecomony, and prudence. With tliis 
\ie\v however, it is evident, that only a certain 
portion of labourers in each panfli cpuld be 
embraced in the plan ; that good conduifb, and 
not mere diftrefs, Should have the moft "valid 
claim to preference; that too much attention 
Should not be paid to the numbec of children; 
and that univerfally, thofe who had faved money 
enough -for the purchafe of a cow, fhould be 
preferred, to thofe who required to be furnilhcd 
with one by the parilh.* 

• The a£l of Elizabeth, virhich prohibited the building 
cottages, unlcfs four acres of bnd were annexed to them, u 
probably impraiticablc m a tnanufaftunng couiiliy hl^e Eng- 
land, but upon this principle, certainly th'e gicateA j>ait of 
the poor might pollelslznd, becaufc the difficulty of pro- 
curing fuch cottages noold ahvays operate as a powerful checl^ 
to their increafe. The effca of fucli a plan would be very 
different from that of Mr, Young, , . . 
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To facilitate tlic faving of fmall fums of mo- 
Jiey for this purpole, and encourage young la- 
bourers to economize their earning- with a view 
to a provifion for marriage, it might be ex- 
tremely ufeful, to have country banks, where the 
fmallelt fums would be received, and a fair in- 
tcreft paid for them. At prefent, tlic few la- 
liourcrs that favc a, Httlc money are often 
greatly at a lofs to know what to do with it ; 
and under fuch circumftances we cannot be 
much furprlfcd, tliat it Oiould fometimes be ill 
employed* and laft but a fliort time. It would 
probably be eflential to the fuccefs of any plan 
of this' kind, that the labourer Hiould be able to 
draw out his money whenever he wanted it, 
and have the moft perfeft liberty of difpofing of 
it in every refpcil as he plcafcd. Though we 
may regret, that money fb hardly earned Ihould 
fometimes be {pent to little purpofe; yet it 
feems to be a calc, in which wc have no right 
to intcrlere; nor, if wc had, would it in a gcncr 
ral view be advantageous ; bccaufe the know- 
ledge of poflefllng this libcity would be of more 
ufe in encouraging the pra^ice of faving, than 
any reftriftion of it in preventing the xiiifufc of 
money fo laved. 

One lliould undoubtedly be extremely unwil- 

VOL. II. x> ’ ' ling 
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lingi not to make as much ufe as poffible of that 
known ftimulus to induftry and economy, the 
defire of, and the attachment to property : but 
it Ihould be rccollcclcd, that the good effedls of 
this ftimulus fhow thcnifclvcs principally when 
this property is to be procured, or preferved, by 
perfonal exertions ; and that they arc by no 
means fo general Under other circumftances. If 
any idle man^with a family could demand and 
obtain a cow and feme land, I Ihould expedto 
fee both very often ncglcdcd. 

It has been obferved, that thofc cottagers, who 
keep cows, arc more iuduftrious and more re- 
gular in their conduct, than Jbofe who do noti 
This is probably true, and what might naturally 
be expelled ; but the inference, that the way to 
make all people induflrious is to’ give them 
cows, may by no means be quite fo certain. 
Moft of thofe who keep cow s at prefent have pur- 
chafed them with the fruits of their own induf- 
^try. It is therefore more juft to fay, that thrir 
induftry has given them a cow, than that a cow 
has given them their induftry ; though I would 
by no means he iindctft.OQd to imply, that the 
fudden poflcfllon of property never generates 
induftrious habits. 

The praftical good efFefts, which have been 

- ' * - - already 
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already experienced from cottagers keeping 
cows/ arife m faft from the fyftcm being nearly 
filch ‘as the confined plan which I have men- 
tioned. , In the diftri^ where cottagers of this 
defeription raoft abound, they do not bear a 
very large proportion to the population of the 
whole parifli; they confift in general of the 
better fort of labourers, who have been able to 
purchafe their own cows; and the peculiar 
comforts of their fituation arife more from the 
relative, than the pofitive advantages which they 
pofTefs* •» 

From obferving therefore their induftry and . 
comforts, we lliould be very cautious of infer- 
ring, that we could give the fame induftry and 
comforts to all the lower clafles of people, by 
giving them the fame pofleflions. ‘ There is 
nothing, that has given rife to fuch a cloud of 
errors, as a confufion between relative and po- 
fitive, and between caufc and cfFcft. 

It may be faid however, that any plan of 
generally improving the cottages of the poor, or 
of enabling more of them to keep cows, would 
evidently give them the power of rearing a 

•Inquiry into the Slate of Cottagers in the Counties of 
Lincoln and Rutland, by Robert Gourlay. Annals of Agri- 
culture, ^ol. xxxvn, i».5r4. ^ 
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greater number of children, and, by thus en- 
couraging population, violate the principles 
■which I have endeavoured to cftabhfh, But if 
I have been fucccfiful in making the reader 
comprehend the principal bent of this work, he 
will be aware, tliat the precife realbn why I . 
think that more children ought not to be bom 
than the country can fupport is, that the great- 
eft poflible number of thole that arc born may 
be fupported. We cannot, in the nature of 
things, affift the poor in any way, without 
enabling them to rcac up to manhood a greater 
number of their children. But this is, of all 
other things, the moat dcfirable, both with re- 
gard to individuals and the public. Every lofs 
of a child from the confequences of .poverty 
muft' evidently be preceded and accompanied 
by great mifery to individuals ; and in a public 
view every child, that dies under ten years of 
age, is a lofs to tljc. nation of all that had been 
expended in its fubfiftcncc till that period. Con- 
fequently, in every point of view* a dccreafe of 
mortality at all ages U what v\e ought to aim 
at. Wc cannot however effect this object, 
without firft crowding the population in Ionic 
degree by making more children grow up to 
manhood ; but wc lliall do no harm in this re- 
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rpe«5t, if, at the fame time, we can imprefs thefe 
childremwith the idea, that, to poflefs the lame 
advantages as their parents, they muft defer mar- 
riage till they have a fair prolpe(5l of being able 
to maintain a family. And it muft be can- 
didly confelTcd, that, if we cannot do this, ail our 
< orraer efforts will have been thrown away. It 
is hot in' the nature of things, that any perma- 
nent and general improvement in the condition 
.of the poor can be cfieifled without an incrcafc 
in the preventive check ; and unlefs this take 
place, cither with or without our efforts, every 
thing that U done for the poor muft be tempo- 
rary and partial : a diminution of mortally at 
prefent -^vill be balanced by an increafed mor- 
tality in future; and the improvement of 
their condition in one place will proportionally 
deprefs it in another. This is a truth fo im- 
portant, and fo little underftood, that it can 
icarcely be too often inflftcd op. 

_ Dr. Paley, in a chapter op population, pro- 
vifion, -&c., in his Moral Philofophy, oblervcs, 
that the condition moft favourable to the popu- 
lation of a country, and at the fame time to its 
general happinefs is, that of a laborious frugal 

pcopL miniftering to the demands of an opu- 
‘ ’’ • 'P D 3 ' ^ ‘ ** lent 
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" lent luxurious nation.'" Such a form of fo- 
cicty has not, it mud he conliUcJ, ,an inviting 
.-i/pcfl. Nothing but the conviflion of its being 
abiblutcly ncccflaiy could reconcile us to the 
idea of ten millions of people condemned to in- 
cetfant toil, and to the privation of every thing 
but abfolutc nccctfaries, in order to miniftcr to 
the cxceffivc luxuries of the other million. But 
the fad is, that fuch a form of fociety is by no 
means. nc^ifary. It is by no means neccffaiy, 
that the rich ihould be excefTivcly luxurious, in 
order to fupport the manufaaurcs of a country; 
or that the poor ihould be deprived of all lux- 
uries, in order to make them fufficicntly nurac- 
rous. The beft, and In every point of view the 
moft advantageous manufaflures in this country, 
are thofe which are confumed by the great body 
of the people. The manufadurcs which are 


• Vol, i, c. xi p 35,. ^ 

work on Naloral Theology, I on. 

fequent rcfledlion has .ndocod him to modify fomo of his'fo,- 
nier ideas on the fubjed of popolation. He has dated moft 
joilly ( eh. xa„ p. 55,), ,hat mankind i,,U every, coonttv 
breed up to^a eerta,,. point of .d.flrefs.. If 'th.'s be allowei 
that country .,d| evidently be the happiift, vvhefe'thc'-deg* 

for=adrfr'*"r"’‘ ""J^nfeqocmly; ifife 
l i A ih s'^"'^^ "‘SrJteckfooner, tidtodf- 

WiiiKh this degree of diBief,, « is certainly deSrable.' ' 
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confined cxclufi\ely to .the rich are not only 
trivial, on account of the comparative fmallncls 
of their quantity ; but arc further liable to the 
great difadvantage of producing much occafional 
mifery among thofc employed in them, from 
changes of fafliion. It is the fpread of luxury 
therefore among the mafs of the people, and 
not ai) excefs of it in a few, that Teems to be 
moft adiantageous, both with regard to national 
wealth and natipnal happinefs ; and what Dr. 
Palcy confiders as the true evil and proper dan- 
ger of luxury, I fhould be difpofcd to confidcr as 
true good and peculiar advantage. If indeed, 
it be allowed, that in every focicty, not in the 
ftate of a new colony, fomc powerful check to 
population muft prevail j and if it be obferved, 
that a taile for the comforts and conv enicnclcs 
of life will prevent- people from marrying, under 
the certainty of being deprived of thefe advan- 
tages ; it muft be allowed, that we can hardly 
expeft to’ find any check to marriage To little 
prejudicial to^the happinefs and virtue oT focicty 
as the general prevalence of fuch a tafte ; and 
confequently, that the fpread of luxury* in this 
' ' ‘ '' ‘ fenfe 

2 ‘In a nole to the tenth chapter of jfhe laft book, 1 ha>e 
mentioned the pomt at whicl7 alone it » probablej that luxury 
I V JJD4 become* 
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fcnfe of the term is particularly dcfirable, and 
one of the beft means of railing that ftandard of 
•vvretchednefs alluded to in the eighth chapter of 
this book. 

It has been'gcnerally found, that the middle 
parts of foclety are moft favourable to virtuous 
and induftrious habits, and to the growth of all 
kinds of talents. But it is evident, that a^l can- 
not be in the middle. Superior and inferior 
parts are in the nature of things abfolutely nd- 
ceflary ; and not only necefiary, but llrikingly 
beneficial. If no man could hope to rife, or 
fear to fall in fociety ; if induftry did not bring 
%vlth it its reward, and indolence its punifhment; 
we could not expc^I: to foe that animated adw 
vlty in bettering our condition, which now 
forms the raaflcr-fpring of public profperity. 
But in contemplating tlic different ftates of Eu- 
rope, we obferve a very confidcrable ' difference 
in the relative proportions of the fuperlor, the 
middle, and the inferior parts; and^ from the 
effeft pf thefp differences it foems probable, that 

becomes really prejudicial to a country. Bui this pojnl does 
not depend upon the fpread of luxury, as dnruniChing the fre- 
jquency of marriage among jhc poor, but upon the proportion 
which thofc cmploj'ed in jpreparing or procuring Juxuri?? 
hear to the funds which arc to fuppnrt.ibFnj.v .... - 
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our beft grounded cspe^atlons of an incrcafe In 
the happinefi of the mafs of human ibcicty are 
founded in the profpc<^l of an incrcafo in the 
relative proportions of the middle parts. And 
if the lower cUfles of people had acquired the 
habit of proportioning the fupplics of labour to 
a ftatlonary or even dccrcafing demand, with- 
out an increafo of mifory and mortality, as at pre* 
fent, we might even venture to indulge a hope, 
that at foroc future period the procclTcs for 
abridging human labour, the progrefs of which 
has of late years been fo rapid, might ultimiftcly 
fupply all the wants of the mod wealthy focicty 
with Icfs perfopal labour than at prefent ] ^nd 
if they did not diminiih the feverity of indni- 
dual exertion, might, at Jcuft, diminifii the num- 
ber of thofo cmplo)cd in fc\cre toil. If tlic 
loweft clafies of focicty were thus" dimiuilhed, 
and the middle claflcs increafed, each labourer 
might indulge a more rational hope of rifing by 
diligence and exertion into a better foatjon ; the 
rewards of indndry and virtue would be in- 
creafod, in- number ; the. lottery of human fo- 
ciety would appear to confift of fewer blar^ks and 
more prizes ;• and the fum of focial happinefs 
would be evidently augmented. 

To .indulge however in* ^ny diftant views of 
. * • this 
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this kind, 'Unaccompanied by the' evils ufually 
attendant on a ftationary or dccrcafing demand 
for labour, we muft fuppofe the general preva- 
lence of fuch prudential habits among the poor, 
as would prevent them from marrying, when 
the adlual price of kibour, joined to'what they 
might have faved in their hnglc ftate, vVould 
not give them the prolpe6l of being able to fup- 
port a wife and five- or fix children without af- 
fiftancc. And undoubtedly fuch a- degree of 
prudential rcftraint would produce a very ftriking 
merioration in the condition of the lower claffes 
of people. ' » ’ ■ . 

It may be faid perhaps, that even this degree 
of prudence might not always avail, as when a 
man marries he cannot tell what number of 
children he ihall have,* and many have more 
than fix. 'This is' certainly true ; and imthis 
cafe I do not think, that any evil would'refult 
from'^aking a certain allowance to'cvcrychild 
above this number ; not with a view of reward- 
ing a man for his large family, but 'merely of 
relieving hinPfrom' a ipecics’ of diftrefs, which 
it would be unrcafoiiable in us toexpeftthat he 
fiiould calculate ‘upon. ^And with this view, the 
relief ihould be merely fuch as to place him ex- 
actly in the fame fituat'on, as if he haddiad' fix 
’ • childrcfli 
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children.' Montelquieu dilapproves of. an edift of 
Lewis, the Fourteenth/ which gave certain pen- 
fions to thofe who had ten and twelve children; 
as being of ho ufe 7 inr encouraging population.* 
For the very reafon'that he' difapproves of it,' I 
ihould think," that' fomc' law of the^kind might 
be adopted without danger, ’and^might relieve 
particular individuals from a very preffing and 
unlooked for diftrcls, without operating, in any 
refpeft as an encouragement tO'inarriagc.u t 
- If at fome^ future period any approach fliould 
be made 'towards tlie more general-prevalence 
of prudential habits with refpeft to marriage 
among the poor, from which alone any perma- 
nent and general improvement of their condi- 
tion can arife ; I do not think, that the narrow- 
eft politician need be alarmed at it, from the 
fear of its occafioning fuch an advance in the 
price of labour, as will enable our commercial 
competitors to underftU us in foreign markets. 
There are four circumftanccs that might be 
expefted to accompany it, which would probably 
either prevent, or fully counterbalance any effeeft 
of this kind. Theft are, ift. The more equable 
and lower price of prowfions, from the demand 
being Icfs frequently above the fupply, adly, 
* Efprit dcs fiOix, Uv, xxili, c. xxvii. 
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0/ eu” ratimal exptSutiem refpeSm^ the future impnvettunt tf 
^ Sccutjr. j 

In taking a'gcncral and concluding view of 
our rational expeftations rcfpefting the mitiga- 
tion of the evils arifing irom the principle of 
population, it may be obferved, that though the 
increafe of population in a geometrical ratio be 
incontrovertible, and the period of doubling, 
•when unchecked, has been uniformly ftated in 
this work rather below than above the truth ? 
yet there arc feme natural confequcnces of the 
progrefs of fociety and civilization, which nc- 
ccflarily reprefs its full cffcdls. Thcfc arc, more 
particubrly, great towns and manufadlurcs, in 
which wc can fcarccly hope, and certainly not 
expcdl to fee any very material change. It js 
undoubtedly our duty, and in every point of 
view highly dcfirablc, to make towns and ma- 
nufa(£hiring employments as little injurious as 
poffibie to the duration of human life; but, 
after all our efforts, it is probable, that they will 

always 
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The removal of that heavy burden on agricul- 
ture, and that great addition to the prefent 
wages of labour, the poors rates. 3 dly, The 
national faving of a great part of that fum, 
which is expended without return m the 
fupport of thofe children, who die prematurely 
from the confcqucnces of poverty. And, laftly, 
The more general prevalence of economical and 
induftrious habits, particularly among unmar- 
ried men, which would prevent that indolence, 
drunkennefs, and waftc of labour, which at pre- 
fent arc too frequently a confequcncc of high 
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Of eur ratiaml txptliamnt ufpefiing the future imprivinunt f 
. Scctety. j ^ 

I:? taking a general and concluding view of 
our rational expe^ations rclpc<5ling the mitiga- 
tion^ of the evils arifing from the principle of 
population, it may be obferved, that though the 
increafe of population in a geometrical ratio be 
incontrovertible, and the period of doubling, 
when unchecked, has been uniformly dated in 
this work rather below than above the truth j 
yet there are feme natural confcqucnces of the 
progrefs of fociety and civilization, which nc- 
ccllarily reprefs its full cffc<5ls, Thefe arc, more 
particularly, great towns and manufhdlurcs, in 
which we can fcarccly hope, and certainly not 
expcifl to fee any very material change. It is 
undoubtedly our duty, and in every point of 
•^vevr vti'iJac, ♦LvjyV.a •a.T/i nra- 

nufaifhiring employments as little injurious as 
poflible to the duration of human life; but, 
after all our efforts, it is probable, that they will 
. always 
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always remain lefs healthy than country htu- 
ations and country employments; and confe- 
qucntly, operating as pofitivc checks, will dim!- 
mill in Tome degrec/thc neceffity of the pre- 
vci'tive check. 

dn every old Hate it is obferved,' that a con- 
fiderable number of grown-up people remain 
for a time unmarried. The duty of prailifing 
tlie common and acknowledged rules of mo- 
rality during this period has never been contro- 
verted in theory, however it may have ^en 
oppofed m pradice. This branch of the dutyof 
moral reftramt has fcarccly been touched ‘by 
the reafonings of this work. It refts on the 
fame foundation as before, ncithec Hrongcr nor 
weaker. And knowing how ' incompletely this 
duty has hitherto been fulfilled, it., would cer- 
tainly be vifionary,v to cxpcdl any very matenal 
change for the better in future. . ■' 

.The part which has been afiedled by tho.rca- 
fonings of this workis nbt therefore that, which 
relates to out conduct during the period of celi- 
bacy, but to the du^ of extending this .period 
tdl \vc ha\c a prolpeft of .being able to main- 
tain our children. And it by mo means *vifi- 
onary to. indulge i a: hope of Tome faiourabic 
change in this rclpc.dl;^bccauie it* is fouiid.by 
.... .. experience^ 
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experience, that the prevalence of this kind o£ 
prudential reftraint is extremely different in dif- 
ferent countries, and in the fame countries at 
differcnt'periods.’ ^ 

cannot be doubted,* that throughout* Europe- 
in general, and moftparticularly In the northern* 
Hates, a' decided change has taken place in the ' 
operation of this prudential ^eftrain^, fince the 
prevalence of thofe warlike and ‘cnterprifing 
habits, -which deftroyed fb ‘thany people. In later 
times the gradual diminution'and almoft total 
cxtinclion 6f the plagues, which fo frequently 
vifitcd Europe in the feventeenth and tiie be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centuries, produced a 
change of the fame kind.^ And m this country 
it is -'not to be doubted^ that the proportion of 
marriages has become fmaller, fincc'the im- 
provement of our towns, the Idfs frequent re- 
turns oT epidemics^ and the adoption of habits 
of greater cleanlinefs. During the late fcarci- 
ties It appears, that the number of marriages 
diminifiied; and the fame morivca, which pre- 
vented many people from marrying during fuch 
a penW, woti}d operate pracr/e/y m tVe iSmc 
way, if, in future, the additional number of 
children reared to manhood, from the introduc- 
tion of 'the cow-pox, were to be fuch as to 

crond 
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crowd all employments, lower the price of' 
labour, and make it more dlfHcult to fupport a 
family, 

Univcrfally, the pra<fticc of mankind on the 
fubjeft of marriage has been much fuperior to 
their theories ; and however frequent may have 
•been the declamations on the duty of entering 
into this ftatc, and the advantage of early unions 
to prevent vice, each individual has practically 
found it neceflary, to coniidcr of the means of 
fupporting a family before he ventured to take 
fo important a ftep. That great vis vieScoirlx 
relptthUca:, the defire of bettering our condition, 
and the fear of making it worfe, has been’ con- 
ftantly in aClion, and has been conftantly di; 
icCling people into the right road> in fpitc of all 
the declamations which tended to lead them 
afide. Owing to this powerful Ipring of health 
in every Hate, which is nothing more than an 
inference from the general courlc of the laws 
of nature irrcfiftibly forced on each man’s at- 
tention, the prudential check to marriage has 
increafed in Europe ; and it cannot be unrea- 
fonable to conclude, that it will iull make fur- 
ther advances. If this take place, without an) 
marked and decided incrcalc of a vicious m- 

tercourfe 
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tercourrc with the fcx, the happlneft of foclety 
will evidently be promoted by it; and with re- 
gard to the danger of fuch increale, it is con- 
folatory to remark, tliat thote countries in Eu- 
rope, vs'here marriages arc the leaft frequent, are 
by no means particularly diftinguilhcd by vices 
of this kindw It has appeared, that Norway, 
Switzerland, England, and Scotland, are above 
all the reft in the prevalence of the preventive 
check ; and though I do not mean to infift par- 
ticularly on tlie virtuous habits of thefe coun- 
tries, jet I think, that no perfon would feledl 
them as the countries moft marked for profli- 
gacy of manners. Indeed, from the little that 
I know of the continent, I Ihould have been in- 
clined to fele<ft them as moft diftinguilhed for 
contrary habits, and as rather above than below 
their neighbours in theciraftity of their women, 
and confcquently in the virtuous habits of their 
men. Experience therefore icems to teach us, 
that it Is poffible for moral and phyfical caufes 
to counteract the efleCb, that might at firft be 
expected from an incrcafc of the check to mar- 
riage ; but allowing all the weight to thefe ef- 
feCb, which is in any degree probable, it may be 
lafely afierted, that the diminution of the vices 

ariflng 
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ari'*ng from indigence would fully counter- 
balance them ; and that all the advantages of 
diminilhed mortality, and fuperior comforts, 
which would certainly rcfult from an increafe 
of the preventive check, may be placed entirely 
on the fide of the gains to the caule of happi* 
nefs and virtue. 

It is lefs the object of the prefent work to 
propofe new plans of improving Ibciety, than to 
inculcate the neceffity of refiing contented with 
that mode of improvement, which is diihtcd 
by the courfe of nature, and of not obftrudiog 
the advances, wliich would otherwife be made 
in this way. 

It would be undoubtedly highly ad\ antageous, 
that all our pofitivc inftitutions, and the whole 
tenour of our condudl to the poor, fliould be 
fuch as actively to cooperate with that lelTon 
of prudence inculqitcd by the common courfe 
of human events ; and if we take upon ourfehes 
fometimes to mitigate the natural pumftiments 
. of, imprudence, that wc could balance it by 
increafing the rewards of an oppofite conduft# 
But much would be done, if merely the infiiw- 
tions which diredlly tend to encourage, marriage 
were gradually changed, and we ceafed to cir- 

. • ' culate 
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culatc opinions and inculcate dodlrlnes, which 
pofitively counteract the leilons of nature. 

The limited good, which it is fometimes in 
our power to effeCt, is often loft by attempting 
too much, and by making the adoption of fomc 
particular plan eflentially necefiary even to a 
partial degree of fucceft. In the practical ap- 
plication of the realbnings of this work, I 'hope 
that I have avoided this error. I \\ ill\ to preft 
on the recollection of the reader, that, though I 
may have given Ibmc new views of old facts, 
and may have indulged in the contemplation of 
a confidcrabic degree of pojphk improvement, 
that I might not abfblutcly Ihut out that prime 
cheerer hope j yet in my expectations of pro- 
bable improvement, and in fuggefting the means 
of accompliftiing it, 1 have been very Cautious. 
The gradual ‘abolition of the poor laws has 
already often been propolcd, in confequence of 
the practical evils, which have been found to 
flow from them, and the danger of their be- 
coming a weight abfblutcly intolerable on the 
landed property of the kingdom. The efta- 
bViftitnent of a more extenfivc fyftem of national 
education has neither the advantage of nov'elty 
with fomc, nor its difadvantages with others, 
' E E 3 * to 
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to tccommcnd it. The praillcal good effefli 
of education have. long been experienced la 
Scotlaiiri ; and aliho/^ every perCon who has 
been placed in a Htuation tojudge, has given his 
teftimony, that education appears to have a con- 
fiderablc fcffeil in the prevention of crimes/ 
and the promotion of induftry, morality, and 
regular conduct. Yct thefc arc the only plans 
■which ha\ c been offered ; and though the adop- 
tion of tliem in the modes fuggefted would 
very poVvcrfuIIy contribute to forward the ob- 
jedl of this work, and better the condition of 
the pooV ; yet if nothing be done in this way, 
I fhall not abfolutely defpair of fomc partial 
good effe<5ts from the general tenour of the 
rcafoning. 

If the principles which I have endeavoured to 
cftabhlh be falft, I moft Cncercly hope to fee 

* Mr. Howard found fewer pnfoners in Switzerland and 
Scotland, than other countries, which he attributed to a 
moie regular education among iho lower clalTes of theSwif» 
and the Scotch During the number of years which the late 
Mr. Fielding prefided at Bow-ftreet, only fix Scotclimc'’ 
were brought before him. He ufed to fay, that of tlie perfonJ 
committed the greater part were Ii ifh. Preface to vol. m 
the Reports ’of the Society for bettering the condition of the 
poor, p. 3a. 


them 
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them complete!} refuted^ but if tf^ej be true, 
the fubjedl is fo important^ av\d uttpreft> the 
qucftion of huiTiau happinefe fb nearly, that it is 
impofTible that they Ihould not in tune be mofp 
iully knoy>n, and more generally cfj-cij)ated, 
>vhethcr any particular cfFqFt? be mat)e for tbp 
purpofe or not. ^ 

Among the higher pnd cla(jes qf fo- 

cicty, the efFe^l of this knowledge jyould, I 
hope, be to direfft yvitbout relaxing their efforts 
jn bettering the condition pf the pcyir, to ihovy 
them they can, ^ind what ^hey cannot do , 
and that, although ipudi may be dojje by ad- 
vice and inftrudioil, by encouraging habits of 
prudence and cleanhnels/ by difcniTimate cha- 
nty, and by any mode of bettering tl^e pfcfcnt 
condition of the poor, -yvhich is follqyyqd by an 
jncreafe of the prcicntivc pheck , yet that, -yyith- 
out this laft effedl, all the^former efforts would 
be futile, and that, many old and well-pyopled 
ffate, to affill the poor l^^h a manner as to 
enable them to marrj ps early as they plea£c, and 
rear up large families, is a ph^fical impoffjb}Iity 
This knowledge, by tending to prevent the rich 
from dgftroying the good cffeQs of their gyvn ex- 
ertions, ?ind waiting their e^rts in a dir^dion 
where fuccefs is unattainable, would confine their 
E E 3 attention 
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attention to the proper objcds, and thus enable 
them^to do more good. 

Among the poor themrdves, its cffcj^is would 
be ftill more important. That the principal 
and moft permanent cau(c of poverty has little 
or no diredl relation to forms of government, or 
the unequal divifion of property ; and that, as 
the rich do not in reality poflefs the' power of 
finding employment and maintenance for the 
poor, the poor cannnot, in the nature of things, 
poiTefs the right to demand them ; are import- 
ant truths flowing from the principle of popu- 
lation, which when properly e.'rplaincd \yould 
by no means be above the moft ordinary com- 
prchcnfions. And it is evident, that every man 
in the lower ciafles of fbciety, who became 
acquainted with thefe truths, would be difpofed 
to bear the diftrcllcs, in which he might be in- 
volved; with more patience would feci le/s dif- 
'content and irritation at the government, and 
the higher clafles of feciety, on account of his 
poverty ; would be on all occafions lefs dilpofed 
to infubordinadon and turbulence ; and if he 
received afliftance, either from any public in" 
ftitutlon, or from the' hand of private charity, 
he would receive it with more thankfulnefs, and 

mnrr iiiftlv annrr*r»af,» 
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ir thefe truths were by degrees more generally 
known, which in the courfe of time does not 
feem to be improbable from the natural effefts 
of the mutual interchange of opinions, the 
lower clafles of pcoplq, as ^a body, would be- 
come more peaceable and orderly, would be lets 
inclined to tumultuous proceedings . in fcafbns 
of fcarcity, and would at all times be Icfs in*-- 
iluenced by inflammatory and feditious publi- 
cations, from knowing how little the price of 
labour and the means of fupporting a family 
depend upon a revolution. 'I he mere know** 
ledge of thefe truths, even if they did not ope- 
rate fufficiently to produce any marked change 
in the prudential habits of the poor with regard 
to marriage, would ftill have a moft beneficial 
effcA on their condud in a political light; and 
undoubtedly one of the moft valuable of thefe 
effeds would he the power, that would rcfult to 
the higher and middle claiTcs of fociety, of gra- 
dually improving their governments,* without 
the apprehenfion of thole revolutionary excefles, 
the fear of which, at prefent, threatens to deprive 

Europe 

* Icannot belle%’e, that the remo^alof all unjuft -rounds of 
difcontcnt againft Conftituted authorities would render the 
people torpid and indifferent to pdvawagcs, which are really 

£ c 4 attainable 
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Europe even of that degree of liberty, which llie 
h^d before experienced to be pra<Sicable, and 
the lalutary cfTedls of wliich flic had long cn- 
joyed. r 

From a review of thc,flate of focicty in for- 
mer periods, compared with the preftnt, I 
fhould certainly fay, that the evils refulting 
from the principle of population havc*rather di- 
minifhed than incrcafcd, c\en under the difad- 
vange of an almoft total ignorance of their 
real caufe. And if wc can indulge the hope, 
that this ignorance will be gradually diflipated, 
it docs not'fecm unreafonable to expeft, that 
they will be ftlll further diminiflied. The In- 
creafe of abfolute population, which will of 
courfe take place, will evidently tend but little 
to weaken this expc<ftation, as every thing de- 
pends upon the relative proportions between 
population and food, and not on the abfolute 
number of people. , In the former part of this 

attainable. The blefiings of civil liberty arc fo great, tlisl 
they fuTcjy cannot need the aid of falfc colouring to mate 
them deilrable. f ibould be forry to think, that the loviet ^ 
claffes of people could never he animated to aflert their ngbis 
but by means of fuch illttfory procnifcs, as will generally 
make the remedy of rcGftancc much worfe than the difeaki 
that It was intended to cure. 
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work it appeared, that the countries, which pof-, 
feffed the feweft people, often fuffered the moft 
from the effe^ls of the principle of population ; 
and it can fcarcely be doubted, that, taking Eu- 
rope ' throughout, fe\ver famines and fewer dif- 
cafes arifing from want have prc\ailcd in the 
laft .century, than thofe which preceded it. 

On the whole therefore, though our future 
profpedls refpeding the mitigation of the evils 
aridng from the principle of population may 
not be fo bright as wc could wifii, jet they arc 
far from being entirely difheartening, and by no 
means preclude that gradual and progreffive 
improvement in human focicty, which, before 
the late wild fpeculations on this fubjc(fl, was 
the objcdl of rational expc<n:ation. To the laws 
of property and marriage, and to the apparently 
narrow principle of felf-lovc, which prompts 
each individual to exert him/clf in bettering his 
condition, wc are indebted for all the nobleft 
exertions’of human genius, for ever)’ thing that 
diftinguiihes the civilized from the favage ftate. 
A inquiry into the principle of population 
obliges us to conclude, that we fliall never be 
able to throw down the ladder, by whicli we 
have rifen to this eminence; hut it by no means 
proves, that we n^ay not nfc higher by the fame 


means. 
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means. The ftrucflure of* /bciety, in great 
features, will probably always remain unchanged 
We have every rcafon tobehc\c, fhat it v\ill al- 
ways confift of a cla/s of proprietors, and a chfs 
of labourers , but the Condition of each, and the 
proportion which they bear to each other, may 
be fo altered, as greatly to improve the harmony 
and beaut} of the whole. It would indeed be a 
melancholy refleflion, that while the Mews of 
ph) flea) fcience are daily enlarging, fo as fcarcel} 
to be bounded b} the moft diftant horizon, the 
fcicnce of moral and political philofophy fliould 
be confined within fuch narrow limits, or at 
beft be fo feeble m its influence, as to be un- 
able to counteract the obflacles to human hap- 
plnefs anfing from a Angle caufe. But how- 
ever formidable thefe obftaclcs may have ap- 
peared^ m fomc parts of this work, it is hoped, 
that the general rcfiilt of the inquiry is fuch, 
as not to make us give up the improvement of 
human focicty m dcfpair. The p irtial good 
which fci ms to be attainable is worthy of 
all our exertions, is fufficieiit to dire<ft our 
ctiorts, and aniinaie our profpedls And al- 
though we cannot Cipeft, that the virtue and 
happinefs of mankind will keep pace with the 
bnllnnt career of phvfical difcovery, }Ct if 

arc 
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are not wanting to ourfcives, we may confi- 
dently indulge the hope, that, to no unimpor- 
tant extent, they will be influenced by its pro- 
grefs, ar)d will partakp in its flicccfs. 
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In the preface to thetccond edition of this Eflay, I 
cxprcHcdahope, (iiat the detailed manner, m which 
I hadticated the fubje^, and purfued it to its con- 
tequenccs, though it might open the door to many 
objcdlions, and expofe me to much feverity of 
cnticifm, might be fubter\icnt to the important end 
of bringing a fubjeA fo nearly conneifled with, the 
happintfs of focicty into more general notice. Con- 
formably to the fame views I fbouH always haNc 
felt willing to enter into the difcuflion of any fc- 
rious objeftions, that were made to my principles or 
conclufions, to abandon thofc which appeared to 
be falfc, and to throw further lights, if 1 could, on 
thofe which appeared to be true. But though the 
work has excited a degree of public attention muclj 
greater tlian I could have prefumed to cxpeift, yet 
very little has been written to controvert it , and of 
that little, the greateft part is fo full of illiberal 
declamation, and fo entirely dcllitutc of argument, 
as to be evidently beneath notice. What I have to 
fay therefore at prefent will be diredied rather 
more to the^ objedlions, which have been urged in 
converfation, than to thole which have appeared in 

print. 
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print. My objeft is to correct Tome of the mirrt- 
prcfcntations, which ha\e gone abroad refpe^ling 
two or three of the moft important points of the 
Eflay ; and I fiiould fee! greatly obliged, to thofefwho 
have not had Icifure to read the whole work, if they 
would cad their eyes oxer the few following pages, 
that they may not, from the partial and incorred 
ilatcments which they have heard, midake the im- 
port of fome of my opinions itnd attribute tame 
others which I have never held. 

The firft grand objection that has been made to 
my principles is, that they contradidl the original 
command ofthe Cl eator, to increafeandmuUiplyand 
replenidi the earth. But thofe who have urged this 
obje£lion have certainly cither not read the work, or 
have direfted their attention folely to a few detached 
paflages, and have been unable to feizc the bent 
and fpirit of the whole. I am fully of opinion, that 
it is the duly of man, to obey this command of his 
Creator, nor is there in my recolledtion a tingle 
paflage in the work, which, taken with the context 
can, to any reader of intelligence, warrant the con- 
trary inference. 

Every exprefs command given to man by his 
Creator iSigiven in fubordination to thofe great .snd 
uniform laws of nature, which he had prcvioutl/ 
edablithed, and we are forbidden both' by reafon 
and religion to cxpcid, that thefe laws will be 
changed m order to enable us to execute more 

readily 
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readily any particular precept. It is undoubtedly 
.true, that, if man were enabled rairacnioufly to live 
without food, the earth would be very rapidly 

repleniflied: butasweluvcnottheflightet} ground 

of hope, that fuch a miracle will be woiked for 
this purpofe. it becomes our pofitiie duty as rea- 
fonable creatures, and with a view of executing the 
commands of our Creator, to inquire into the laws 
which he has eflabhfliedforthe m.illipheation of 
the fpecies. i\nd when we find not only from t-e 
fpeculative contemplation of thefe laws, but from 
the far.moie powerful and imperious fuggefnons of 
our fenres, that man cannot Jive wiihout food it 13 
a follyexaftly of the fame hnd to attempt to obey 
the will of eur Creator by increafing population 
without reference to the means of its fupport, as to ' 
attempt to obtain an abundant crop of com by 
fowmg It on the way fide and in hedges; where it 
Mnnot receive its proper nourifhment. Which is 
It, I would alfc, that bett fcconds the benevolent in- 
tentions of the Creator in covering the eanh with 
efculent vegetables, he who with care and forefight 
duly ploughs and prepares a pi'ecc of ground, and 
fowsnomore feed than he expeaswill glow up to 
maturity, or he who fcatteis a p.ofufion of feed 
indifferently over the land, without reference to the 
foil oa which It falls, or any previous pieparation 
for Its reception ? ^ 

It is an utter mifcoaceptiou of my argument to 

infer. 
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infer, that I am an enemy to population. I am only 
an enemy to vice and mifcry, and confequcntly to 
that unfavourable pioportion between population 
and food, which produces thele evils. But this un- 
favourable proportion has no necefiary connexion 
with the quantity of abtblute population, which a 
country may contain. On the contrary, it is more 
.frequently found in countries which arc verythin/y 
peopled, than in thofc which aie populous. 

The bent of my argument on the fubjeifl of po* 
pulation may be illufiralcd by ihc inftance of a 
pafture farm. Ifa young grazier were told toiloci: 
his land well, as on his flock would depend bis 
profits, and tlie ultimate fuccefs of liis undertaking/ 
he would certainly have been told nothing/ hut 
•what was ftridlJy Iroc. And he would have to ac- 
cufe himfclf, not his advifcrs, if, in purfuance of 
thefe inftru(ilions, he were to pufh the bleeding of 
his cattle, till they became lean and half-ftarvcd. 
His inftrudlor, when he talked of tlie advantages of 
a large Bock, meant undoubtedly flock in proper 
condiiion, and not fuch a flock, as though it might 
be numerically gicater was in value much lefs- 
The exprefliou of flocking a farm well docs not 
refer to particul.-ii numbers, but merely to that pro* 
poruow w\Vid\ U beft adapted to tl’sc farm, wUdbec 
it be a poor or a rich one, whether it will carry 
fifty head of cattle or five hundred. It is undoubt* 
cdly extremely dcfirablc, that it fhould cany the 
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greatei number, and every effort fhould be made to 
etfedl this objcdt, but furely that farmer could not 
be conlidcrcd as an enem^ to a large quantity of 
flock, who fhould infill upon the folly and impro- 
priety of attempting to breed fuch a quantity, before 
the land Was put into a condition to b?ar it 

The arguments which I have ufed refpedling the 
increafe of population arc exactly of the fame na- 
ture as thefe juft mentioned I believe that it is 
the intention of the Creator, that the earth fhould. 
be replenifhed,* but certainly with a healthy, vir- 
tuous, and happy population, not an unhealthy, 
VICIOUS, and milcrable one. And if m endeavouring 
to obey the comtrnnd*to increafe and multiply, we 
people It only wulnbcings of this latter defcription^ 
and fuffer accoidingly, wc haieno right to impeach 
thejuftice of Ihc command, but our iiiationalmode 
of executing it t * j 

In the defirabicnefs of a great and efficient po- 
pulation, I do not differ fiom the w armeft advocates 
of incrcafc I am perfc^lly ready to acknowledge 
With the writers of old, that it i> not extent of ter- 
ritory, but extent of population, that meafurcs the 
power of dates It la only as to the mode of ob- 
taining aMgorous and efficient pophlationy that 
I differfiomthem , and lu thus differing 1 conceive 
myfelf enuiely boinc out b} experience, thaf great 
left of all human fpeculalions ^ ^ jr 

•This opinion Ihaiccxprelled, pag JoioftheJto edit and 
p 239, %ol ^ , S\o cdil. / 
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It appears from the undoubted teftimony of 
regifters, that a large proportion of marriages and 
births is by no means nccefiarily connefted with 
a rapid increafeof population, but is often found in 
countries where it is either fbtlonary or increafing 
very flowly. ,The population of fuch countries is 
iiot only comparatively inefficient from the general 
poverty and mifery of the inhabitants, but invari- 
ably contains a much larger proportion of perfons 
In thofe ftages of life, in which they arc unable to 
contribute their fharc to the refources or the de- 
fence of the dale. 

This is mod ftrikingly Illurtrated in an inliancc 
which I have quoted from M* Muret, in a chapter 
on Switzerland, where it appeared, that in propor-' 
tion to tlie fame population, the Lyonois produced 
10 biilhs, the PajsdeVaud 11, ‘and a particular 
paritli in the Alps only 8 ; but that at the age of 
£0 thefe three very dii&rcnt numbers were all re- 
duced to the fame.* In the Lyonois nearly half of 
the population was under the age of puberty, iti 
the Pa)S dc Vaud one third, and in the parilh of 
the Alps only one fourth. The inference from 
fuch fails is unavoidable, and of the highed im* 
portance to focicly. 

Ttw. oC 3. Ite vefourcest 

or defend its poneffions, mud depend principally 
upon its efficient population, upon that part of th^ 

* 'tto. edit, aod p. 399, vol. I, 8>o. edit. 

population 
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population which is of an age to be employed ef- 
fe(£luall\ in agriculture, commerce, or warj but it 
appears with an evidence little fiioH of demonftra- 
*ion, that in a country, the rcfources of which do 
not naturally call for a larger proportion of births, 
fuch an increafe, fo far from tending to increafc this 
efficient population, would tend materially to di- 
minilh it. -It would undoubtedly at firlt inertafe 
the number of fouls in proportion to the means of 
fubfiflence, and confequently ciuelly increafe the 
prefTure of want j but the numbers of prrfons rif- 
ing annually to the age of puberty might not be fo 
great as before, a larger part of the produce would 
be diftribuied without return to children, wljo 
would never reach manhood ; and the additional 
population, iudead of giving additional ftrength to 
the country, would efTtntially lefl^ tins ftiength, 
and operate as a conftant obflaclc to the creation of 
new rcfources. 

We are a little dazzled at prefent by the popu- 
lation and power of France, and it is known, that 
fhe has always had a large proportion of births : 
but if any reliance can be placed on what arc con- 
lidered as the beft authorities on this fuhjedt, it is 
quite certain, that the advantages which fhe enjoys 
do not arife from any thing peculiar in the Ifruc- 
ture of her population ; but folclyfiom the great 
abfolute quantity of it, derhed from her immenfe 
extent of fertile territory, 

p p 


NecLer 
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Neckcr, ipeaking of the population of France, 
fa)3, that it Is fo compofed, that a million of m* 
dividuals prefentf neither tlic fame force in war, 
nor the fame capacity for labour, as an equal num- 
ber in a country where the people are lefs op* 
prefled and fewer die in mfancy,* And the view 
which Arthur Young has given of the flate of the 
lower clafles of the people at the time he travelled m 
France, which was juft at the commencement of tlie 
revolution, leads directly to the fame conclufiem. 
According to the Statijlique geTteraU et pariicuhcre Jt 
la France lately pubHflied, the proportion of the po- 
pulation under twenty is alraoft -iV* in Engl md It* 
it is probably not much more than 4^,^ Confe- 

qucntl;? 

* Ncckcr fur I<^ Finances, Tom i, ch. 5x, p. 263, 12mo. 

b I do not mention tbee numbers here, as vouciung in any d«* 
gree for tbcir accuracy, but mcrcl) for the fake of illutiniling 
fubjed Unfortunately there arc no data refpcfling the daflifi* 
cations of the poputuUoo of diHerent countries according to sge< 
on ttbicli any reliance can be placed uiili fafety I have rcafoo 
to think, thit thofe which are given m XhzSlati/liqueCcnhak'xOt 
not taken from aduat enumeratiuns, and the proportion of the po 
pulation under 20, mentioned m the ictt, fur England, u w* 
tirely conjefliiral, and certainly too fuiall. Of this, however, we 
may he quite fore, that when two couniriej, from the propartioa 
of tlicir births to deaths, increafc nearly at the fame rate, the one, 
in winch the birllis and deaths hear the grcatell proportion to the 
whole i>opulaiion, will have the fmallcll comparative nninbrf cf 
pcrCiim above the age of paberty Tint England and Scotl^^ 
have, in every million of people uhicb they contain, laoic indi- 
jidualifu for labour, than Iiraticc, the data \vc have arc fulCf 
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qiiently out q £ a population of ten millions England 
would have a million more of pci Tons above twenty 
than France, and would upon this fuppolition have 
at leaft three or four hundred thoufand more males 
of a military age. If our population were of the 
fame defcnption as that of France, it mufi: be in- 
creafed numerically by more thair a million and a 
half, in order to enable us to produce from England 
and Wales the fame* number of peifons above the 
age of twenty as at prefent ; and if we had only an 
increafe of^ million, our efficient flrength in agri- 
culture, commerce, and war, would be in the moft 
decided manner diminiffied, while at the fame time 
the diftrefles of the lower clalfes woqld be dread- 

to determtncj but ia what degree this dilTerence cxitls canoot 
• be afcertalned, sviibout belter informatioo lino we at prefent 
polTcfs. On account of the more rapid increafe of population ia 
Bngland than In Fiance before the revolution, England ought, (cr- 
Uris fariius, to have had the largeft proporuon of births, jet la 
France ihe proportion 'vas or^, and in England 00I7 

Tb^ proportion of.perfons capable of beanng arms has been 
sometimes calculated at one feuitb, and fometimes at one fifth, 
of the whole populatio'n of 3 couiitr}'. Ihe reader will be awaic 
of the prodigious ditleience between the two eflimales, fuppofing 
them to be applicable to two diiiferait countries. In the one cafe, 
a population of 20 milhoos would yield five millions of ctfcSirc 
men; and in the other cafe, the lame population would only 
yield 4 millions. We cannot furely doubt which of the two 
hinds of populaiion would be of the mod v.iluable defcrfplion 
both with regard to adlual flruigth, and the creation of ircth re- 
fources. Probably, howeter, there arc no two countries in Eu- 
rope, in which the dilfcrence 10 th(s rcliiedt is fo great as that be* 
tucen g and -J. 
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fully incicafed. Can any rational man fay, that an 
additional population of this deCcriptton would be 
defirable, either in a moril or pohtual view ? And 
yet this is the kind of population, whirh invariably 
refults from diredl encouragements to marnafic, or 
from want of perfonal rcfpeilability, which is 
occafioned by ignoraiire and defpotifm 

It may perhaps be true, that France fills her 
armies with greater facility and Icfs interruption to 
the ufual labours of her inhabitants than England , 
andat muft be acknowledged, that poverty and ^ant 
of employment are powerful aids to a reiruiting 
ferjcant , but it would not be a very humane pro* 
je£t, to keep our people always in want, for the 
fake of cnlifting them cheaper, nor would it be a 
very politic project, to diminith our wealth and 
flrength with the fame economical view, 
cannot attain incompatible objedls If we poflefs the 
advantage of being able to keep nearly ill our 
people confiantly employed, either in agriculture 
or commerce, we cannot expedt to retain the oppo* 
file advantage of tbtir being always at leifure, and 
willing to enlift for a very fmall imn.* But we 
may reft pel fedlly aiTured, that while we have the 
efficient population, we fliill never want men to 
ffil our arpues, ;f we propofc to tbpm adei^uate mo- 
tues, 

■Tins fubjeft is ftnkingly iHutlrated in Lord Selkirks lucid 
and mafterly obfervaiions on the prelent dale of tlie H glilauds^ 
pnd on the caufes and probable conlt-q lences of emigrauoa, lo 

^vbick f fan contideqcf refer the reader, 

in 
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' In many parts of the Eflhy I have dwelt much 
on the advantage of rearing the requifitc popula- 
tion of any country from the fmalleft number of 
births. I have ftated expreflly, that a decrcafe of 
mortality at all ages is what we ought chiefly to 
aim at ; and as the heft criterion of happinefs and 
good government, inflead of the largencfs of the 
proportion of births, which was the ufual mode of 
judging, I have propofed the fmallncfs of the pro- 
portion dying under the age of puberty. Confeious 
that I had never intentionally deviated from ihefc 
principles, I might well be rather furprifed to hear^ 
that I had been confidered by fomc as an enemy to 
the introdu(5don of the vaccine Innoculation, which 
is calculated to attain the very end, that I have 
uniformly confldcred as fo delirable. I have in- 
deed intimated what 1 ftill continue moft fiimly to 
believe, that if the refourccs of the country would 
not permanently admit of a greatly accelerated rate 
of increafe in the population (and whether they 
would or not rouft certainly depend upon other 
caufes befides the number of lives faved* by the 
vaccine innoculation),* one of two things* would 

• It (hould be remarked however, that a young perfon faved 
from death is more likely to contnbm* to the creation of frclh 
anwlw Wth. It \% a gtrat of bbtrar anc\ 
food to begin over again. And umvcrfally it is true, ihat, under 
liniilar circumllaucc*, that article will come the cheapest to mar- 
ket, which is accompanied by fewed failures. 

p p 4 


happen, 
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happen, either an increafed mortality qf fome other 
difeafes, or a diminution in the proportion of births. 
But I have expiefied my convidlioq, that the latter 
cfFecft would take place ; and therefore confiftently 
with the opinions which I have always maintained, 
I ought to be, and am opc of the warmeft friends 
to the introduftion of the cow-pox. In making 
every exertion, which 1 think likely to be effedual, 
to mereafe the comforts and diminifli the mortality 
among the poor, I in jhc mofi; exadk conformity 
to my principles. Whether thofe are equally con* 
fiftent, who profefs to have the fame objedl in view^ 
and yet meafurc the happmefs of nations by the 
large proportion of marriages and births, is a point 
V^hich they would do well to confider. 

It has been faid by fome, that the natural checks 
to population will always be fufficient to keep it 
within bounds, without reforting to any other aidsj 
and one ingenious writer has rcmaiked, that I have 
n,ot deduced a fingle original fail fiom real obfer- 
vations, to prove the inefficiency of the checks 
which Already prevail.* Thefe remarks are cor- 
rectly true, and are truifms exaClIy of the fame kind 
as the aflcition, that man cannot live without food. 
For, undoubtedly as long as this continues to be a 
law of his nature, what are here called the natural 

•I fliould like much toknowr what defcription of faCUllus 
gentleman had in view, when he made this obfeivalion. If ^ 
coaid haie found one of the kind, which feems here to bs 
* alluded to, It would mdeed have been trul/ original. 


cheeky 
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phccks cannot poflibly fail of being cffbftual. Be- 
licles the curious tunfm ihit thcfe aflcrtions iniolve, 
tlicy proceed upon the \cry firangc fuppofitio.i, that 
the uUnnale objc(^ of my work is to check popu- 
lation, as if any thing could ba mote dcfirabic, than 
the mod rapid increafc of population unaccom- 
panied by vice and mifery. But of courfe my ulti- 
mate objc<ft is to diminidi \tcc and raifcry, and any 
checks to pqpubtton, which may have been fug- 
geded, are folcly as means to accomplifh this end. 
To a rational being, the prudential check to popu- 
lation ought to be confidered as equally natural 
with the check from poverty and premature mor- 
tality, which thcle gentlemen fiem to thinL fo en- 
tirely fufficient and fatisfadory , and it will readily 
occur to the mlelhgent reader, that one clafs of 
phccks may be fubftitutcd for another, not only 
without efllntially dimimfliing the population of ^ 
countiy, but c^en under a conllanlly progreflivc 
jncrcafc of it.' 

On the poflibihty of mcreafing very confiderably 
the cfFeSive population of this countr), I have ex- 
prelTcd myfelf in foinc parts of my work more fan- 

guinely, perhaps, than c\pciiencc would warrant. 

I have faid, that in the couife of fome ccntuiie^ 
jt might contain two or three limes as many inha- 

* Both Norway and Svvilzcrlao h where ihe pre\enti>e check 
prevails the mod, are mcrealing with tome r-ipuhty m their po- 
pulation j and m proportion to their means of fubfiftcncc they 
can produce more males of a military age than any other country 
of Europe. 
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bitaiils as at prefent, and yet every perfon be both 
bettei fed and better clothed * And in the com- 
parifon of the increafc of population and food at 
the beginning of the Effij, that the argument 
might not feem to depend upon a difference of 
opinion refpedlmg la£ls, I have allowed the pro- 
duce of the earth to be unlimited, which is certainly 
going too far It is not a little curious therefore, 
that it fhould flill continue to be urged agamrt me 
as an argument, that this country might contain 
two or three times as ininy inhabitants, and it is 
full raoic curious, that fomc perfon”, who have al- 
lowed the different ratios of incrcafe on^wfucJi all 
my principal conclufions arc founded, haie tlill 
afferted, that no difficulty oi diflrcfs could anfe 
fiom population, till the productions of the earth 
could not be further incrcaftd I doubt >\lu.thcr a 
firongtr inflancc could readily be produced of the 
total abfcncc of the power of leafoning, than this 
aflcrlion, after fuch a coiiceffioo, affords It in- 
volves a greater abfuidilv than the faying, thatbe- 
caufc a farm can by proper management be made 
to carry an additional flock of four head of cattle 
every year, that therefore no difficulty or inconic- 
nicncc would anfe if an additional forty were placed 
in It y early. 

T1 c power of the earth to produce fubfiflcncc la 
certainly not unlmntcd, but it is flnflly fpcaking 

■P S12, llo, edit p 2/4, >0| II, Bvoedit 

indefinite f 
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indc^nite » that >s« its limits an not cIcHncd, and the 
time sviU piobabl) ncvir armc when sve iball be 
able to faj, that no furllKr lahoii or ingtnuit) of 
man could nuke lurtlKr add ttons to it Hut the 
power ot obt lining an additional qiiantit) of food 
from the carih by pioptr iiianigimcnt, and m a 
certain time, has the inoli remote relation mngm- 
ab c to the power of keeping pace vvilli an mirc- 
liridltd nicrcafc of population I he knowledge 
and indufrry, which would cnjble Ihenaiivts of 
New Holland to nuke the heft ufi of il c natu* 
nl icfources ot their counlt), mult, without an 
ablolutc miracle, come to thtin giaduall) and 
Howly , and even then, as it has amplv appealed, 
would be pcrfedlly incin.iliul as lo the grand 
objiA, but the paHions winch p ompt to the m- 
crcalc of population arc alwa)s in full vigour, and 
arc read) to produce their full eiftdl even in a Hate 
of the moll help!el> tgnoraneeand baihanfin Ji will 
be readil) allowed, that the uaton why ^ew Hol- 
land, in proj ortion to its iialiml powcis, is nut fo 
populous as China, is the want of thole human in- 
hitutiuns whicli protect pro) ert) and encourage 
induhr) , but the iinler) and vice ulneh prevail 
almoft equally in both countries from the tendency 
of population to incrtafc lafter than the means of 
fuhlilU-nce, form a difuniSl conlideiation, and arifc 
fioin a dillmdl caufe f e> anfe from the incom- 
plete dilcipJinc of the human paflipns , and noper- 

fou 
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fon with the flighteft knowledge of mankind has 
ever had the hardihood to affirm, that human in- 
ilitutions could completely difciphnc all the human 
paffions. But I have already tieated this fubjedl fo 
fully in the couife of the work, that I am afltamed 
to add any thing further here. 

The next grand objeiftion, which has been urged 
againft me, is my denial of the right of the poor to 
fupport. 

Thofe who would maintain this objection with 
any degree of conhftency are bound to fliow, that 
ihedifTeient ratios of increafc with refped to po- 
pulation and food, which I attempted to eftabUth 
at the beginning of the Effhy, arc fundamental]/ 
erroncoiisj as on thefuppofition of their beingtrue, 
the conclufion is inevitable. If it appear, as it 
^pear on thefc ratios being allowed, that it is not 
poffibic for the induttry of man to produce fuffi* 
cient food for a4 that would be born, if every per- 
fon were to marry at the time when he was lirft 
prompted to it by inclination, it follows iriefiftibly* 
that all cannot have a right to fupport. Let us for 
a moment fuppofe an equal divifion of property m 
any country. If under thefc circuraftances one half 
of the fociety were by prudential habits fo to regU' 
late their increafe, that it exadtly kept pace with 
their increafing cultivation, it is evident, that the/ 
would always remain as jieh as at firffi If the 
other half duiing the fame time married at the age 
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of pubcrly, when they w'ould probably feel molt 
inclined to it, it is cpideot, that they would foon 
become wrclchedly poor. But upon what plea of 
juftice or equity could this fcco’nd half of the fo- 
ciety claim a right, in virtue of their poverty, to 
any of the pofTcflions of the firft half? This po- 
verty had arifen entirely from their own ignorance 
or imprudence } and it would be pcrfc£Uy clear, 
from the manner in which it had come upon them, 
that if their pica were admitted, and they were not 
fuffered to feel the particular evils rcfulting front 
their condadl, the whole fociety .would fbortly be 
involved in the fame degree of wrclchedncfs. Any 
voluntary and temporary alliftance, which might be 
given as a meafurc of charily by the richer members 
of the fociety to the others, while they were learn- 
ing to make a better ufe of the IclTons of nature, 
would be quite adiltin<^confideration, and without 
doubt moft .properly applied; but nothing like a 
claim of right to. fupport can poflibly be maintained' 
till we deny the premifes; till we affirm, that the 
American increafe of population is a mimcl?, and 
does not arife from the greater facility of obtaining 
the means of fublifience.* ; 

’ > . In 

•It has bera fald, that I hare written a quarto \oIutne to pro\e, 
tRat population ia(.reafes m a g«ojnetrical, and food in an arilli- 
metical raiioj but this Is oot quite true. The firfl cf thde pro- 
pofitions 1 conCdercd as prosed the momeat the -American 
increafe uas related, and the Iccoad propofltion as fooo as it iias 
enunciated. The chief objed to/ work was to inquire wbai 
. ' elJeds 
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In faft whatever we may Cay in our declamatiofls 
on this fiibji*'!, almoft the whole of our condud is 
foutidtd on the nunekiftcnce of this right. Iftbc 
poor had really a claim of right to fuppoit, I do not 
think, that any man could jufiify his wearing broad 
cloth, or eating as much meat as he likes for dinner; 
and tbofe who aflcit this right, and yet are rolling 
in tlieir carnages, living every day Iiixurioufly, 
and keeping even their horfes on food of which 
their fellow creatures are in want, muft be allowed 
to a£t with the grealeft inconfiftency. Taking an 
individual inftanee without reference* to confc* 
quences, it appears to roe, that Mr. Godwin's argu- 
ment is irrefiftible. Can it be prelenjied for a mo- 
ment, that a part of the nmlton which I expeifl to eat 
to day would not be imich moie beneficially em- 
ployed on fonic hard-working labourer, who has 
not perhips tailed animal food for the laft week, or 
on fome poor family, who cannot command fuffi- 
cient food of any kind fully lo fatibfytne cravings of 
appetite ? ’If tlicfc infiances were not of a nature to 
multiply in proportion as fuch .wants were indifen- 

elTcfls there law «, w hich I contidcred as cAabliflied in the fiftl Ctt 
pages, liad produced and werehkely to produce on focleiy) afub* 
jtft not very readily rxliaalikd . principal fault of my de- 

tails is, that they aie Doi lulHcicDtly particular; but this was a 
fault, which It was not iu iit) power to remedy. It would b^a 
mod curious, and to cter^ pbilolophical miod, a mod intercdiuS 
piece of information, to know the exafl fiiare of the full power of 
increafe, which each rxilting check prevents; butat prefent Id* 
no mode of obtaining fuUi mlormation. ' * 


minatcly 
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minately gratified, the gratification of them, as it 
would be pradicablc, would be highly beneficial ; 
and in this cafe I iliould not have the fmallcfi: hefi- 
tation in moil fully allowing the right. But as it 
appears clearly, both from theory and experience, 
that, if the claim were allowed, it would foon in- 
creafe beyond the pojjihihiy of fatisfying it ; and 
that the pradlical attempt to do fo would involve 
the human race in the moft wretched and unlverfal 
poverty j it follows ncccflarily, that our condu^, 
which denies the right, la more fuited to the pre- 
fent date of our being, than our declamations which 
allow it. 

The great author of nature, inded, with that 
wifdom which is apparent in all his works, has 
not left this conclufion to the cold and fpcculativc 
confidcratlon of general confcqucnccs. By making 
the paflion of fclf-lovc beyond comparifon firongcr 
than thepafiion of benctolcncc, he has at once im- 
pelled us to that line of conduit, w bich is eflen- 
tial to the prefervation of the human race. If all 
that might be bom could be adequately fupplied, 
we cannot doubt, that he would have made the de- 
lire of giving to others as ardent as that of fupplying 
ouvfclvcs. But as under the prefent conftitution of 
things this is not fo, he has enjoined every roan to 
purfue, as his primary obje<^, his own iafety and 
happinefs, and the Iafety and iiappincfs of thofe 
immediately conneiled with him ; and it is highly 

infirutlive 
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iaftru(£live ta obferve, that, iri proportion as Ihc 
fphere contrafts, and the power of giving efFeflual 
affiftance increafes, the defire increafes at the fame 
time. In the cafe of childien, who have certainly a 
claim of right to the lupport and proteflion of their 
parents, we generally find parental affe6fion nearly 
as ftrong as felf-lote : and except in a few anoraa- 
lous cafes, the laft morfel will be divided into equal 
fiiares. ' 

By this wife provifion the mofl; ignorant are led 
to promote the general happinefs, an end which 
they would have totally failed to attain, if the mov- 
ing principle of their conduit bad been benevo- 
lence.* Benevolence indeed, as the great and con- 
ftantfource of a6lion, would requhe the mod per* 
(e6t knowledge of cauies and efic<51s, and therefore 
can only;be the attribute of the Deity. , In a being 
lb Ihort-fighted as man, it would lead into the 
grofleft errors, and foontiansform tin fairandcul- 
tivated foil of civilized fodety into a dicary feene of 
want and confufion, ^ * 

' But^ though benevolence cannot in the prefent 
fiate of our being be the great moving principle of 
human ladrions, jet as the kind corrcdler of 
evils arifing fi om the other fir ongcr pafiion, it 
effential to human happioefs, ,it is tlie balm and 

» la faying this let me not be fuppofed to give tfie 
fanAicjn to the fyftcni of morals in'cultiated lutLe 
Jita, a fyftew which I conlidei^as 'ahfoiutcly fjJfe, aud f 
contrary to thejud dcftaiuoa ot virtue. The great art o{ 
couhtlcd jo jiuliiumirs. 

confolalinu 
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confolation and grace’ of human life, ihcfourcc^of 
our nobleft efForls in thccaufe of virtue, and of ouf 
puiefl and nioft refined plcafurcs Conformably to 
that I)fiem of general Jaws, according lo which the 
Supreme Being appears with very few exceptions to* 
a paffion fo ftrong and general as felf-Iove 
could not prevail without producing much partial 
evil: and to prevent this palHon from degenerating 
into the odious vice of fclfilhncfs,* to make us 
fympathife in the pains and plcafurcs of our fellow- 
creatures, and feel the fame kind of inlercft in their 
happinefsand miferyas in our own, though dimi* 
nifhed in degreej to prompt us often lo put our- 
felves in their place, that we may underfland their 
wants, acknowledge their rights, and do them good 
as we have opportunity ; and to remind us con- 
tinually, that even the paHion which urges us to 
procure plenty for ourfelvcs was not implanted in 
us for our own exclufivc advantage, but as ‘the 
means of procuring the greateft plenty for allj 
thefe appear to be the objc<51s and offices of benevo- 
lence. In every iituation of life there is ample 
room for the excrcife of this virtue: and as each, 
individual rifes in foclcly, as he advances in know- 

* It fecRu proper to make a decided diriiofiioR betneen felf. 
love and felfiOiDers, between tbat patSon, which uader proper 
regulations is the fource of all bonour^Ie induHt^*, and of all the 
neceilarles and con\ enieaces of life, and the fame pallion puQied 
to eiccfs, whea it beconica ufde& and difgufling, and coofe- 
qucnllj vicious. 

vox.. II. 
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ledge and* excellence,, as his power of bcnefiUing 
others becomes greater, and the neceflaryattentioa 
to his own wants lefs, it will naturally come in for 
an inci eating fhare among his contlant' motives of 
adlion. In fituations of high truftand influence it 
ought to have a very large fliare, and in all public 
inflitutions be the great moving principle. Though 
we have often reafon to fear, that our benevolence 
may not take the mofi: beneficial dircftion, we 
need never apprehend, that there will be loo much 
of it in foeiety. The foundations of that paflion, on 
which our prcfcrvalion depends, arc fixed fo deeply- 
in our natuie, that no rcafouings or addrefles to our 
fccling«i can eflentially diftmb it. ^ It is jufl thci;e- 
fore and proper, that all ihepofitivc precepts Ihould 
be on the fide of the weaker impulfc ; and we may 
fafely endeavour to increafe and extend its influ- 
ence as much as vve arc able, if at the fame time we 
are conflantly on the watch, to prevent the evil 
which may arife from itsinilapplicalion. 

^ The law which in this couhli-y entitles the poor 
to iclief is undoubtedly difFcient from a full ac- 
knowledgment of the natural right ; andfrdraithis 
difference, and the many counteradling caufes that 
arife from the mode of its execution, it will not 
of courfe be attended with the fame confequences. 
But 11111 it is an. appro'^mation to a full ac- 
knowledgment, and as fuch appears to produce 
much evil, belli with regard to the habits and the 

temper 
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temper of the poor. I ha\e m confequcnce ven- 
tured to fuggeft a plan of gradual abohlion, which, 
as might be expedted, has not met witli unhcrfal 
approbation. I can readily undo Hand any ob- 
jcclious that may be made to it on tl)c pica, that, 
the right having been once acknowledged in tins 
country, the rcrocationof it might at firfi excite 
difeontents, and thould therefore n oft fully concur 
in the propriety of proceeding with the grcalcfl: 
caution, and of qfing .all potJibIc means of pre- 
>enting any fudden rtiock to the opinions of the 
poor. But I haNc ncrcrbccn able to compichend 
the grounds of the further aillrtion, winch I Iia\c 
fometiraes heard made, that if the poor were really 
convinced, that they had no claim of right to relief, 
they would in general be more inclined tobcdlf- 
contented and fedulous. On thcle occafions the 
only way I have of judging is to put m) fclf in ima- 
gination in the place of the poor man, and con- 
fider ,how I Ihould feel in his filualion. If I were 
told, that the rich by the laws of naiuie and the 
laws of the land were bound to lupport me, I 
could not, in the firft place, feel much obligation 
for fuch fupport ; and vn the next place, if I were 
given any food of an inferior kind, aifd could not 
fee the abfolntc neceffity of the change, which 
would probably be the cafe, I fhould think that I 
had good reafon to complain. I fliould feel, that 
the laws had been violated to my injury, and that 
G G 2 1 had 
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I had been unjuftly deprived of my right. Under . 
thefc circumftances, though I might be deterred by 
the fear of an armed force from committing any 
overt a6ls of refiftance, yet I fhould confider rayfelf 
as pcrfcdlly jullificd in fo doing, if this fear were 
removed ; and the injury, which I believed that I 
had fuffered, might produce the moft unfavourable 
effedls on my general difpofitvons towards the 
higher claflbs of fociety* I cannot indeed concehc 
any thing more irritating to the human feelings, 
than to experience that degree of diHrefs, which, in 
fpite of all our poor laws and benevolence, is not 
infrequently felt in this country ; and jet to be- 
lieve, that Ihcfe fufferings were not brought upon 
me either by my own faults, or by the operation ol 
thofe general laws, which like (he tempe/b the 
blight, or the peftilence, aic continually falling 
hard on particular individuals, while others entirely 
efcape, but were occafioned folely by the avarice 
and injuftice of the higher claflesof fociety. 

On the contrary’, if I firmly believe, that by the 
laws of nature, which arc the laws of God, I had no 
claim of right to fupport, I ftiould, in the firft plac^j 
feel myfelf more ftrongly bound to a life of indufuy 
and frugality ; but if want, notwithftanding, cams 
upon me, I fhould confider it in the light of ficknefs, 
as an evil incidental to my prefent fiate of being» 
and which, if I could not avoid, it was my duty to 
bear w ith fortitude and refignation. f fliould know 

from 
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from pad experience, that the befl. title I could have 
to theaffifiance of the benevolent would be the not 
having brought myfelf into didrefs by my own 
idlenefs or extravagance. What I received would 
have the beft effect on my feelings towards the 
higher dalles. Even if it were much inferior to 
what t had been accuftomed to, it would ftill, in- 
ftead of an injury, be an obligation ; and confclous 
that I had no claim of rsghty nothing but the fear 
of abfolute famine, which would overcome all other 
confiderations, could moially jullify refinance. 

I cannot help believing, that, if the poor in this 
country were convinced, that they had no claim of 
light to fupportj and )et in fcarcities and all cafes 
of urgent difirefs were liberally relieved, which I 
think they would be ; the bond which unites the 
rich with the poor would be drawn much clofer 
than at prefentj and the lower clalTes offociety, as 
they would have Icfs real lealbn for irritation and 
difcontent, would be much lefs fubje^t to thcle 
uneafy fenfations. 

Among thofc who have objedled to my declara- 
tion, that the poor-have no claim of right to fupport, 
is Mr. Young, who, with a Iiarlhnefs not quite be- 
coming a candid inquirer after truth, has called my 
propofal for the gradual abolition of the poor laws 
a horrible plan, and afierted, that the execution of 
it would be a moft iniquitous proceeding. Let 
this plan however be compared for a moment with 
gq 3 f ' that 
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that which he himfLlf and others have propofed, 
of lixing the fum of the poor's r.itos, which on no 
accoxint is lo be incrcafcd. Under fuch a law. If 
the difirelTes of the poor were to be aggravated ten- 
fold, either by the incrcafc of numbers or the re- 
currence of a fcarcity, the fame fuin would in- 
variably be appropriated to their relief. If the 
fhatnte whicli gives the poor a right lo fuppoit were 
to remain unexpunged, we fhouldaddto thecruelty^ 
of ftarving them the extreme injufticc of (lill/ro- 
fejpng to relieve them. If tbi'^ datule were ex- 
punged or altered, wethoiild virtually deny the tight 
of the poor to fupport, and only retain the abfurdity 
of fa} ing, that tlicy had a right to a ceitain fum ; an 
abfurdlty on which Mr. 'ioung juftly comments 
with muchfeverity in the cafe of France.* In both 
' . cafes 

• ‘The National Afleniblyof France, though tbefdifappro'*! 
of the Englilli poor Jaws, fiill adopted their pnnciple, andde* 
dared, that the poor had a right to pecumary alhflanccj that ths 
AiTcnibiy ought to coulidcr fuch a prov ifioii as one of its fird 
nioft facred duties; and that with this view, an cxprnfe ought 
to be incurred to the amoaut of 50 millions a year Mr. Young 
judly obferves, that be does not comprehend how it is poflihlcto 
regard the expenditure of 50 millions a faertd duty, and not «• 
tend that50 to 100, if uecelGly fhould demand it, the 100 to 200, 
the 200 to 300, and fo^ on in the fime miferable progrello® 
which has taken place uv England. Travels in France, c xr, 
p.439. 

I Qiould be the laft man to quote Mr. Young agalnft himfel^r 

if I thought he had left the path of error for the path of truth, 

as fuch kind of incoBfiftency I bold to be highly praifeworthy* 
But thinking on thecontiaij, that he has left Uuthfor tnar, it» 

fuiely 
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cafes Ihe bardfhips which they would fuffer would 
be much more fe\ere, and would come upon them, 
in a much more unpiepared ftate, tlian upon the 
plan propofed in the Eflay. * 

According to this plan all that are already' mar- 
ried, and e\enall that are engaged to marry during^ 
the courfeof the year, and alUheir children, would 
be relict ed as'ufual; and only thofe who marry 
fubfcquently, and who of courfe may be fnppofed 
to have made better provilion for contingencies, 
would be out of the pale of relief. 

Any plan for the abolition of the poor-laws muil 
prcfuppofe a gcneial acknowledgment, that they are 
efTentiaily wrong, and that it is neceflary to tread 
bark our fteps. With this acknowledgment, what- 
ever cbjc£lions may be made to my plan, in the too 
ficqucntly ihort fighlcd views of policy, I have no 
fear of comparing it with any other, that has yet 
been advanced, in point of juftice and humanity / 
and of couife the terms iniquitous and horrible 
** paG, by me like the idle wind, which I regard 
not.’/ 

Mr. Young it would appear has now given up 
thi« plan He has pleaded for the privilege of 
being inconfiftent, and has given fuch rcafon^i for 
it, that I am difj^ofed to acquiefee in them, provided 

forcty to him of bis former opinioas. Wc may 

rccal to a vicious ram hU former virtuous condutt, th’oujn it 
■would be ufelefv and indelicate to remind a virtuous man of 
the vices m hich be bad rdiaqaiOied. 

C O 4 h? 
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he confines theexcrcifcof this privilege to different 
publications, In the interval between which he 
may have colledled newfadls j but I ftill think it not 
quite allowable in the fame publication: andjet 
it appear.*?, that in the very paper, in which he has 
fo feverely condemned my fcheme, the fame aigu- 
ments, which he has-ufed to reprobate it, are appli- 
cable with equal force againft his own propofal, as 
he has there explained it. 

He allows, that his plan can provide only for a 
certain number of families, and has nothing to do 
with the irigreafe fiom them ; ‘ but in allowing this, 
ne allows, t'^at it docs not reach the grand difficulty 
altrnding a piovifion for the poor. In this moft 
clTcntial point, after rcpiobating me forfaying, that. 
^h(* poor have no claim of right to fupport, he is 
compelled to adopt the very fame conclufion } and 
to oun, that “ it might be prudent to confider the 
“ mifci 1 , to whub the progieffive population might 
** be when there was not a fiifficient dc» 

mand for them in towns and manufaftures, as an 
evil wliich it was abfolutely and phyfically im- 
“ poffible to prevent.” Now the foie reafon.why 
I fa} , that the poor ha\e no claim of right iQ fupp^d, 
is the jjh}fiLal iippoflibihly of relieving this pro- 
greflive population. Mr. Young exprefsly acknow- 
ledges thisphjfical impoffibilily , yet with an in- 
confificncy Aarccly cicdiblc f^ill declaims againd 
my dci-larution. 

* Annals of Agriculture, Nou 230, p. 210. 

Tlie 
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The power \vluch the foclely may jjoflers of re- 
lieving a certain portion of the poor h a confider- 
ahon perfeiStly (liftindt from the general queftion ; 
and 1 am quite lure I have never faid, that it is not 
oUr duty to do aU the good that is prai5licablc. 
But this limited power of afllfling individuals can- 
not polTilily cfiablilh a general right. If.thcpoor 
have really a natural right to fupport, and if our 
prrfcnt laws he only a conHnnation of this right, it 
ought certainly to ci^tend unimpaired to all who 
arc in diftrefs, to the increafe from the cottagers as* 
well as to the cottagers thcmfelvcs: and It would be 
a palpable injudice in the focicty, to adopt Mr* 
Young’s plan, and purchafe from the prefent gene- 
ration the disfi'anchifcrocnl of their proftcrity. 

Mr. Young objciSs very ftrongly to that pafiage 
of the Eflay,* in which I obfctvc, that a man, who 
plunges himfclf into poverty and 9epcndence by 
marrying without any profpedt of being able to 
maintain his fjinily, has more reafon to accufe him- 
felf, than the price of labour, the parllh, the avarice 
of the rich, the indilutions of fociety, and the dif- 
penfalions of I'rovidcnce; except m as far as ho 
has been deceived by thofc, who ought to have jn- 
firu£led him. In awfvvcr lo this, Mr. Young fays, 
that the poor fdJovv is juftided in evcjy one of 
thefe complaints, mat of Piovidcncc alone excepted ;• 
gnd that, feeing other cottagers living comfortably 

* Book iv, c. iii, p. £0(5, Jto. edit.yol. ii, p. 36), 265, 8vo. 

with 
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with three or four acres of iand, he has caale to 
accufc inditutions, which deny him that which Uit 
rich could wellfpare, and which would give him all 
he wants.* I would beg Mr. Young for a moment 
to confider how the matter woqW (land, if his own 
plan were completely executed. After all the 
commons had been divided as he has picJ^ofed, 
if a labourer had more than one fpn, m wliat re- 
Tpedl would Ihe fecond or third be in a di(^ 
ferent llluation fi om the man that 1 ha%c fuppohdi 
•Mr. Young cannot poffibly mean to fay, that, Jf 
he had the very natural defire of mairjifg at 
twenty, he would fiill have a tight to com- 
plain, that the focicly did not give him a hoafe 
and three or four acres of land. He his in- 
deed cxprcfsly denied this abfiird conlequencc, 
though in fodoinghe has direddy contiadifledtho 
declaration juft 'quovid.** The progreffivc popu- 
lation, be fa}S, would, accoiding to his fyflein, be 
cut off fiom the influence of the poor laws, and the 
encouragement to many would remain c.xadlly it 
that' propoTlion'lels than at prefeiit. Under thefe 
circumftances, without land, witi out the piofpe'^: 
of pariflj ^dlef, and with the price of labour only, 
fufficient to maintain two children, can Mr. Young 
ferioufly think, that the poor man, if he be really 
'awaie of his fituation, does not do wrong in mar- 
rying, and ought not to accufe himfelf for following 

* Aouals of Agncolture, JCo IZQ, p. 220. 

*■ Annals of Agriculiva^ No. 239, p. 2U. 

WWt 
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•what Mr. Young calls the dictates o£ God, of na- 
ture, and of jc\cIation? Mr. Young cannot be 
unaware of ihe nrctchednefs, that niuft inevitably 
follow a marriage underfuch cijcumHanccs His 
phn makes no provifion whatever for altering thefe 
circumftances. He mufi; therefore totall) difrc gard 
all the raifcry aiifing from cx^lii\e poverty; oi^ if 
he allows, that thefe fupcrnumejaiy members mull 
nqcefTaiily wait, either till a collage with land be- 
comes vacant in the country, or th.il "by emigrating 
to towns they can find the means of providing for 
a family, all the declamation, which he has urged 
with fuch pomp againd deferring marriage in my 
would be equally applicable in his own 
fyilcm. In fa£t, if Mr. Young’s plan really attained 
the objefl', which it profofles to have in view, that 
of bettering the condition of the poor; and did not 
defeat its intent by encouraging a too rapid multi- 
plication, and confequcnlly lowering the price of 
labour ; it cannot be doubted, that not only the 
fnpernumeraiy members jull mentioned, but all the 
labounngpoor, muii wait longer before they could 
marry, than they do at prefent. 

The following propofilion may be faid to be 
capable of mathematical demondration. In a coun- 
try the refources of which will not permanenllyadmit 
of an incrcafe of population more rapid than the cx- 
ifling rate, no improvement in the condition of the 
people, which would tend to diminiih raoriality, 
could lake place without being accompanied 

by 
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by a fraaller proportion of birllis, fuppofmg ot 
courfe no particular incrcafe of emigration.* To 
a perfon who bas,confidcrcd ihefubjcft, tlicicisno 
propolition in Euclid, which brings home to the 
mind a llrongcr conviflion than this , and there is 
DO truth fo invaiiably confirmed by all the regiflers 
of births, deaths, and marriages, that have eierbeca 
coileiled. In this country it has appeared, that, ac- 
cording to the returns of the population A61, the pro- 
portion of births to deaths is about 4 to 3. This pro- 
poitiOQ with a mortality of 1 in 40'’ would double 
the population in 83 yeais and a half, and as \sc 
cannot fuppofe, that the country could admit of more 
than a quadrupled population in the next hundred 
and fixty-fix years, we may fafely fay, tliat its re* 

• Wall regard to the refources of emigration, I refer ihe reader 
to the 4th chapter. Book iii,of the Llfay. Nothing i$ more caff 
llian to fay, that tlircc fourih* ol the habitable globe etc )el uo* 
peopled, but it i» bj no mcana fo cafy to fill ibtfe pam «iiti 
ilonrifiiiog coloi’c* The peculiar circumllanccs which hi'C 
emfed tbi-fpintof emigration m the Higblinds, fi) elcariy ca- 

plained in the able work of Lord Selkirk before referred to, ate 

not of conftam rcciimciice, nor iv it by auy means to be wilhcd, 
that they (hould be fo. And jet without fouic fuch circumflanc**> 
people arc by no tnems icry ready to leaie their nau'cfoib 
and will bear much difircfi at Lome, rather than venture on thefe 
difiant rcgionj. I am of opmn-ii, that it i> both the duly and 
ji terefiof governments to ficilitatc imigraiion, biitit would furc/y 
be unjud to oblige people to leave their country and kindred 
sgainfi their inclinations* 

* Table 111, p 23 8, tto edit , and Table ii, p. ^36, toH, 

8io edit. 
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(burces Vkili not allow of permanent rate of in- 
creafe greater than that which is taking place at 
prefent. But if this be granted, it follows as a di- 
rect conclufion, that if Mr. Young's plan, or any 
other, really fucceeded in betltring the condition 
of the poor, and enabling them to rear more of 
their children, the vacancies in cottages in propor- 
tion to the number of expectants would happen 
flower than at prefent, and the age of marriage 
rauft inevitably be later. Thofe, therefore, who 
propote plans for bettering the condition of the 
poor, and yet at the fame time reprobate later or 
fewer marriages, arc guilty of the mofl puenlc in- 
confinency j and I cannot but be perfcdlly aflonifli- 
cd, that Mr. Young, who once unclerflood the fnb- 
jeifl, fliould have indulged himlelfin fuch a poor 
declamation about pafllons, profligacy, burning, 
and ravens. It is in facl a filly, not to fay impious, ■ 
declamation againft the laws of nature and the dif- 
pen Cations of Providence. 

With regard to the exprefllon of later maTriages, 
it fliould always be lecollefled, that it refers to na 
particular age, but is entirely comparatiic. The 
marriages in England are later than in France, the 
natural confequence of that prudence and refpec- 
tability generated by a better goicrnment ; and can, 
we doubt, that good has been the refult ? The mar- 
riages in this country now arc later than they were 
before the revolution, and I feel firmly peifuaded, 
that the increafed healtbinefs obferved of late years 

could 
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could not poffibly have taken place without this 
accompanying circumdance. T wo or three jears 
in the .i\ erage age of marriage, by lengtlu ning each 
generation, and tending, in a ftnall degree, l)Olh to 
diminifh the proirficknefs of marriages, and the 
number of born living to be mairied, may makes 
confidcrable difference in the rale of increafe, and 
be adequate to’ <illow for a confiderably diminiihed 
mortality. But I would on no account talk of any 
limits 'Ahate^er. The only plain and intelligible 
tnealure with rcgaid to marriage is the having a 
fair profpedV of being able to maintain a family. 
If t’e poffenion of one of Mr. Young’s cottages 
would give the labourer this profpedt, he would b« 
quite right to marry; but if it did not, or if he 
could only obtain a rented houfc without land, and 
the wages of labour were only fiifficieut to maintain 
two cliildicn, docs Mr. Young, who cuts him off 
fiom the influence of the pool laws, prefutne tofay» 
that he would ftill be right in marrying ? * 

Mr. Young Isas affcitcd, that I have made perfect 
chaftity in thefinglo frate abfolutcly ncceflary to the 
fuccefs of my plan; but this furely is a miflepr®* 
fcntaiion. Pcife6l virtue is indeed abfolutely nc- 

• Tbt lo'icli amaa bejuflifirdia 

inarrying, Tccnis to be ihc power, when in health, of eammS 
fuch wages, as at the average price of corn w ill mamUin tb* 
aversge number of living chddrwi to a ^uarnage, 

' ' ' ceflarj*! 
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ceflary, to enable man to avoid all tlic'mbfal ancT 
pbjilcal evils, which depend npon bis own con- 
du£t-, but who ever expelled ptrfcdt virtue upon 
earth? I have faid what I conceive to be flrii2Iy 
true, that it is our duty to defer maniage, till wc- 
can feed our children ; and that it is alfo our duty, 
not to indulge ourlelves in vicious gratifications: 
but I have never faid, that I cvpeflcd either, much 
lefs both of thcle duties, to be completely fulfilled- 
In this, and a number of other cafes, it may happen, 
that the violation of one of two duties will enable* 
a man to perform the other with greater facility;- 
but if they bs really both duties, and both prafli- 
cable, no ’ power (7/1 M can abfolvc a man from 
the guilt of violating either. 'Ibis can only be done 
by that God, who can weigh the ciluic againft the 
temptation,, and will temper juflice witli ineicy. 
The moiaiiftis ftill bound to inculcate the prac- 
tice of both duties, and each individual muft be 
left to aft under the temptations, to\vhich he is 
expofed, as his confcience Ihall diftate. Whatever 
I may have fai^ in drawing a oiftrure pofcjfedly 
vifionary, for the fake of illufiiation, in the prac- 
tical application of my principles I have taken man 
as he is, with all his jmpcrfeftions on his head. 
And thus viewing him, and knowing that fomc 
checks t© population mull exift, I have not the 
flighted hefitation in faying, that the prudential 
' ^ • check 
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check to marriage is better than premature mor- 
tality, And in thisdccitlon licet myfetf completely 
juftified by cxpeiienec. 

In every in/Iance that can be traced, in which an 
improved government has given to its fubjedts a 
greater degree of forefight, induftry, and pcrfonal 
dignity, tlicfc cfFe^s, under fimilarcircumflancesof 
xncreafe, have invanabl}' been accompanied by a 
diminifhcd propoition of marriage*. This is a 
proof, that an incrcafc of moral worth in the gene- 
ral charadlcr Is not at Icaft incomfyaltblc with an in- 
cicafeof temptations with refpedt to one particular 
vice i and the inftanccs of Norway, Switzerland, 
England, and Scotland, adduced in the lad chapter 
of the EfTiy, (how, that in compajing different 
counliics. togetjitr, a fmallcr proportion of mar- 
riages and births docs not ncceflarily imply the 
greater prevalence even of this particular vice. This 
is furely quite enough for the legiflator. He can- 
not eftimate with tolerable accuracy the degree, in 
which chaftity in the fingle ftate prevails. Hisge* 
neial conclufions muft be founded on general re* 
fults, and thefe are clcaily in his favour. 

To much of Mr. Young's plan, ashe has at pre* 
font explained it, I fhould by no means object. 
The peculiar evil, wbicli 1 apprehended from it, that 
of taking the poor flora theconfumption of wheat, 
and feeding them on-railk and potatoes, might cer- 
tainly be avoided by a limitation of the number oi 

, cottager 
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cottages ; aad I entirely agree with him in thinking, 
that we Ihould not be deterred from making 500, 000 
families more comfortable, becaufe we cannot extend 
the fame relief to all the reft. 1 have indeed -my- 
felf'ventured to recommend a general improven^ent 
of cottages, and even the cow fyftem on a limited 
fcale; and perhaps with proper precautions a cer- 
tain portion of land might be given to a confider- 
able body of the labouring clafles. 

If the law which entitles the poor to fupport 
were to be repealed, any plan, which would lend to 
render fuch repeal more palatable on its firft pro- 
mulgation, I fhould moft highly approve? and ill 
this view, fome kind of compact with the poor 
might be very defirable. A plan of letting land 
to labourers under certain conditions has lately 
been tried in the parilh of Long Newnton in GIou- 
ccflerlhire, and the refult, with a general propofal 
founded on it, has been fubmitted to the public by 
MK Edcourt. The prefent fuccefs has been very 
ftriking ; but in this, and every other cafe of the 
kind, we Ihould always bear in mind, that no ex- 
periment refpediing a provifion for the poor can 
be faid to be complete, till fuccceding generations 
have arifen." 1 doubt if there* ever has been an 
• indance 

* Jo soy pbn, particularly -.of a ditlnbutlon of land, aa 
a compenfation for the relief given bj^ this' poor laws, the fue- 
ceeding generations would form theg^t^^ifficulty. All other* 
rvould be perfedly trhlal m ^m^nfon- For a time every 

TOL. II. v&n. * thing 
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inftance of any thing like a liberal mftitution for 
the poor, which did not fucceed on its firft cfia- 
blifliment, however it diight have failed afterwards. 
But this confideration fhould by no means deter us 
from making fuch experiments, when prefent good 
IS to be obtained by them, and a future overbalance 
of evil not juftly to be apprehended ll thouM 
only make us lefsrafli in drawing our inferences 
With regard to the geneial queftion of the ad 
vantages to the lower clafles of pofiefling land, 
it fhould be rccolleAed, that fuch pofleffions 
are by no means a novelty Formerly this 
fydem prevailed m almoft every countiy with 
which we arc acquainted, and prevails at prefent 
in many countries, where the peafants are far from 
being remarkable for their comforts, but are, on 
the contrary, very poor, and particularly fubjeft to 
fcircitics With refpeft (o this latter evil, indeed, 
It IS quite obvious, that a peafantry, which depends 
principally on its pofleffions m land, mult be more 
expofed to it, ilftin one which depends on the ge- 
neral wages of labour When a year of deficient 
crops occurs in a country of any extent and diicr* 
flty of foil, it 15 always partial, and feme dillnds 
are more affeiHed than others. But when a bad 

ntfgkc ^ iNt nrrf ^niKXtlclf, and the rata 
mflicSj but afterwards, they wouW either lucreafc again as ra 
pidly as before, or the fchecne would be expofed to all tbe 
obje£tioiis which have beta made to mine, without the t*®* 
jufi ce and confilteac/ to palliate them 


crop 
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crop of grafs, corn, or potatoes, or a mortality 
among cattle, falls on a poor man whofe principal 
depcndance is on two or Ihree acres of land, he is 
in the mod deplorable and helplcfs filuatioh. He 
is' comparatively without money to purenafe fupi. 
plies, and is not for a moment to te compared with 
the man who depends on the wages of labour, and 
■who will of courfe be able to purchafe that portion 
of the general crop,’ whatever it may be, to which 
his relative fituation in the foe’ .y entitles him. 
In Sweden where the farmers labourers are paid 
principally in land, and often keep two or three 
cows, it IS not uncommon for the peafants of one 
didrift to be almod darving, while their neighbours 
at a little diftance arc living in comparative plenty. 
It will be found indeed generally, that, in almod 
all tlie countries which are particularly fubjeft 
to fcarcities and famines, cither the larins aie very 
fmall, or the labourers arc paid principally in land, 
China, Indodan and the former date of the High- 
lands of Scotland funufli fomc proofs among many 
others of the truth of this obfervalion ; and m re- 
ference to the fmall properties of France, Mr. Young 
himfelf in his tour particularly notices the didn fs 
arifing from the lead failure of the crops, and ob- 
ferv es, that fuch a deficiency as in England paffes 
almod wiilioul notice, in Fi-ance is attended with 
dreadful calamities.* 

* Tr 3 \els in France, \ol. i, c. xii, p. 409. That country \?iU 
probably be the Icjti liabie to icarrides, in which agriculture is 
carried on as the molt floanlbiog manufatiure of the Hate. 
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Should any plan tbcrefoie of aflifting the poor 
by land b.e adopted in this country, it'would he 
abfolulely eflential to its ultimate fuccefs, to prevent 
them from making it tfacir principal dependancc. 
And this might probably be done by attending 
flridly to the two following rules. Not to let the 
divifion of land be fo great, as to interrupt the 
cottager eilentially in his ufual labours ; and always 
to flop in the further ditlribution of land and cot- 
tages, when the price of labour, independent of any 
afliflance from land, would not at the average price 
of corn maintain three, or at leaft two children. 
Could the matter be fo ordered, that the labourer 
in working for others fhould ftill continue to cam 
the fame real command over the neccflarics of life 
that he did before, a very great acceflion of, com- 
fort and happinefs might accrue to the poor from 
the poflcfTion of land, without any evil that I can fore* 
fee at prefent. But if thefc points were not attended 
to, I IhoUld certainly fear an approximation to the 
flate of the poor in France, Sweden, and Ireland; 
nor do I think, that any of the partial experiments 
that have jet taken place afford the flighteft pre- 
fumption to the contrary.- The rcfult of thefc cx* 
periments is indeed cxarilly fuch as one fhould hare 
cxpcflcd. Who could ever have doubted, that, if 
without lowering the piicc of labour, or taking the 
labourer off from his ufual occupations, you could 
give him the produce of one or two acres of land 
and the benefit of a cow, you would decidedly raife 
Ilia condition ? But it by no means follows, that he 
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would' retain this advantage, if the tydera weie fo 
extended, as to make the land his principal depen- 
dance, to lower the price of labour, and, in the 
language of Mr. Young, to take the poor from the 
confumption of wheat, -and feed them on imlk and 
potatoes. It does not appear to me fo marvellous, 
as it does to Mr. Young, that the very fame fyflem, 
^Yhich in Lincolnfhire and Rutlandthire may pro- 
duce now the mod; comfortable peafantry in tlic 
Britidi dominions, diould in the end, if extended 
without proper precautions, affimilale'the condi- 
tion of the laboureis of this country to that of the 
lower clades of ihelnfh. * V 

It is generally dangerous and impolitic in a go- 
vernment, to take upon ilfelf to regulate the fupply 
of any commodity in requeft, and probably the 
fupply of labourers forms no exception to the gene- 
ral lule. I would on no account therefore pro- 
pofe a pofitlvc law to regulate ihcir mcreafej but 
as any afliftance, which the focicty might give them, 
cannot, in the nature of things, be unlimited, the 
line may fairly be drawn where we pleafe ; and with 
regard to the increafe from this point, every thing 
would be left as before to individual exertion and 
individual fpeculation. 

If any plan of this kind wcie" adopted by the 
government, I cannot help thinking, that it might 
be made the means of giving the bed kind of en- 
couragement and reward to thofe who are em- 
li u 3 ployed 
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ployed in our defence. If the period of enlifling 
vvere only for a limited time, and at^the expiration 
of that time every perfon, who had cohdufled him- 
felf well, was entitled to a houfe and a fmall por- 
tion of land, if a country labourer, and to a tene- 
ment ip a town and a fmaii penfion, if an artificer, 
all inalienablci a very flrong motive would be held 
out to young men, not only to enter into the fer- 
vice of their country, but to behave well in that 
fervice j and in a fhort lime, there would be fuch a 
martial population at home, as the unfortunate fiatc 
pf Europe feems in a moft peculiar manner to re- 
quire. As it is only limited afliftance, that the fo- 
ciety can pofTibly give, it feems in every refpefl fair 
and proper, that in regulating lhi5 limit fome im- 
portant end Ihould be attained. 

If the poor laws be allowed to remain cxaflly in 
their prefent date, we ought at lead to be aware, to 
what caufe it is owing, that their cfFcdls have not 
been more pernicious than they are obferved to hej 
that we may not complain of, or alter thofc parts, 
without which we fhould really not have the power 
of continuing them. The law which obliges each 

parilh to maintain its own poor is open to many 
pbje£tions. It keeps the overfeers and church* 
Wardens/.onlinually on the watch to picvent nevy 
comers, and confiantly in a ftatc of difpiitc with 
pthcr parilhes. It thus prevents the free circulation 
oflabour from place to place, and renders its pnre 

ycry 
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very unequal in different parts of the kingdom^ It 
'difpofes all landlords rather to pull down than to 
build cottages on their efiates; and this fcarcity of 
habitations in the country, by driving more to the 
towns than would otherwife have gone, gives a re- 
lative difeouragement to agriculture, and a relative 
encouragement to. manufactures. Thcfe, it muft be 
allowed, are no inconfiderable evils; but if the 
caufe which occafions them'werc removed, evils of 
much greater magnitude would follow. I agree 
with Mr. Young in thinking, that there is fcarcely 
a parifh in the kingdom, where, if more cottages 
were built,* and^ let at any tolerably moderate rents, 
they would not be immediately filled with new 
couples. •! e\cn agree with him in thinking, that 
in feme places this want of habitations operates too 
firongly in preventing marriage. But I have not 
the leafi: doubt, that, confidcred generally, its opera- 
tion in the prefent fiate of things is moft beneficial ; 
and that it isalmoft exclufiveJy dwingto this caufe, 
that we have been ablcfo Jong to continue the poor 
laws. If any man couid build a hovel, by the 
road fide, or on the neighbouring wafte, without’ 
molcftation j and yet were fecure, that he and his 
family would always be fupplied with work and 
food by the pavith, if they were not readily to be 
obtained elfewhere ; I do not believe, that it would 
be long before the phyfic.il impoflibliity of execut- 
H H 4 mg 
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ing tlie letter of the poor laws would appear. It 
is of importance theiefore to be aware, that it is not* 
becaufe this or any other fociety has really the power 
of employing and fupporting all that might be 
bom, that we have been able to continue the pre* 
fent f) ftem j but becaufe by the indireft operation 
of this fyftem, not adverted to at the time of its 
eftabhthment, and frequently reprobated fince, the 
number of births is always very greatly limited, and 
thus reduced within the pale of poflible fupport. 

The obvious tendency of the poor laws is cer- 
tainly to encouiagc marriage, but a clofer attention 
to all their indircA as well as direit cffcdls may 
make it a matter of doubt how far they really do 
this. They clearly tend, in their general operation, 
to difeourage fobricty and economy, to encourage 
idlenefs and the deferlion of children, and to put 
virtue and vice more on a level than they otherwife 
would be ; but I will not prefumc to fay pofitively, 
that they tend to encourage population. It is certain, 
that the proportion of births in this country com- 
pared with others in limiiar circumftances is i ery 
fmall , but this was to be expe6led from the fupen- 
ority qf the government, the more refpedtable ftatc 
of the people, and the more general fpread of a tatle 
for cleanlinqfs and conveniences. And it will 
readily occur to the reader, that owing to thefe 
caufes, combined with the twofold operation of the 
poor laws, it muft be extremely difficult to afeef' 
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tain, with any degree of preclfion, what has been 
their efFedl on population.* * 

The only argumenfof «' general nature againft 
the ElTay, which ftrikes me as having any confider- 
able force, is the following. It is againft the appli- 
cation of its principles, not the principles themfelves, 
and has not, that 1 know of, been yet advanced in its 
prefent form. It may be faid, that, according to my 
own reafonings and ihc fails ftated in my work, it 
appears, that the diroinilhed proportion of birthsj 
which I confidef as abfolutely neceflary to the per- 
manent improvement of the condition of the poor, 
•invariably follows an improved government, and 
the greater degree of perfonal refpeilabihty which 
it givQS to the lower clafTes of foclety. Confe- 
qiiently allowing the defirablenef!) of the end, it is 
not neceflary, In order to obtain it, to rilk the pro- 
mulgation of any new opinions, which may alarm 
the prejudices of the poor, and the effedl of whicli 
wc cannot with certainty forefeej but we have 

»Tbe moft favourableligbl, in which Ihe poor laws can pofTibly 
be placed, is to la/, that ouder all tfaecircuronances, wilb wbicii 
they have been accompanied, the/ do not encourage marriage; 
and undoubtedly the returns of tbe Populabon A€t ff’cm to war- 
rant the aflettion Should this be true, many of the objei!^otu 
which have been urged m tbe £0ay againft the poor lavis will of 
f;ourfe be removed , but 1 with (o prefs on tbe attention of Uio 
reader, that they will iti that cafe be removed in ftrid conformity 
to tbe general pnnciplea of the work, and in a manner to con- 
ftrm, rather than to invalidate, tbe main poUuons vvhiJi it has 
3 ttca!pled to cfb’bbfli. 


only 
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only lo proceed in improving our civil polity, con- 
ferring the benefits of education upon all, and le- 
moving every obfiacle to the general exfpnfion of 
all thofe privileges and advantages, which may be 
enjoyed in common; and we may be quite fure, that 
the effedl which I look forward to, and which can 
alone render thefe advantages permanent, will 
follow. 

^ I acknowledge the truth and force of this argu- 
ment, and have only to obfei ve in anfvver to it, that 
it is difficult to conceive, that we Ihould not pro- 
ceed with more celerity and certainty towards the ^ 
end in view, if the principal caufes, which tend to 
promote or retard it, were generally known. In 
particular, I cannot help looking forward to a very 
decided improvement in the habits and temper of 
the lower chfies, when their real fituation has been 
clearly explained to them ; and ifthis were done gra- 
dually and caulioufly, and accompanied with proper 
moral and religious inflrudlions, 1 fiiould not cx- 
pefl any danger from it. I am always unwilling to 
believe, that the general diflemination of truth is 
prejudicial. Cafes of the kind are undoubtedly 
conceivable, but they iliould be admitted with 
great caution. If the general prcfnmption in ft* 
vour of the advantage of truth were once eflentially 
ffiaken, all ardour in its caufe would fhare the 
fame fate, and fhc intcrefts of knowledge and vir- 
tue moft decidedly fufier. It is befides a fpccies of 
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arrogance not lightly to be encouraged, for any 
man to fuppofe, that he has penetrated further into 
the laws of nature than tKe great Author of them 
intended, further than is confiflent with the good 
of mankind. 

Under thefe impreffions I have freely given my 
opinions to the public. In the truth of the general 
principles of the Efiay I confets that I feel fucli a 
confidence, that, till fonaething has been advanced 
againft them very different indeed fiom any thing 
that has hitherto appeared, 1 cannot help confider- 
ing them as incontrovertible. With regard to the 
application of thefe principles the cafe is certainly 
different, and as dangers of oppofite kinds are to 
be* guarded agajnll, the fubje^ will of courfe admjt 
of much latitude of opinion. At all events, how- 
ever, It muft be allowed, that, whatever may be our 
determination refpe<3ing the advantages or difad- 
vantages of endeavouring to circulate the truths on 
this fubjeA among the poor, it muft be highly ad- 
vantageous, th^t they fhould be known to all thole, 
who have it in iheir power to influence the laws 
and inftitutions of fociety. That the body of an 
army fiiould not in all cafes know the particulars 
of their fituation may poflibly be defirable ; but 
tliat the leaders fhould be in the fame fiate of ig- 
norance will hardly, I think, be contended. 

If It be really true, that without a diminiflied 
proportioi^ 
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proportion of births* we cannot attain any jxrm- 
improvement m the liealtli and happmefs of 
the mafs of the people, and fecure that defcripUon of 
population, which, by containing a larger fhare of 
adults, IS beft calculated to create frefh refourccs, 
and confcquently to encourage a continued increafe 
of efficient population , it is furely of the higlieft im 
portance, that this fbould be known, that, if we take 
no flaps diredlly to promote this effedl, we Ihould 
not at leall, under the influence of the former pre- 
judices on this fubjcdl, endeavour to counteradt if’. 

• And 

» It iliould always be rccoHcfled, ibat a dinuni/beJ 
iun of births may take place uader a cooflant annual increafeof 
tli( abfolute number This is lo fad exadly what has bapp^acd 
m England and Scotland during die laft forty years 

^ We (hould- be aware, that a fcarcity of men, owiog 
either to^reat lolTes, or to foroe particular and unufual doMod, 
IS liable to happen m eiery country , and in no refpeft 
dates the general principle, that has been advanced Whaleicr 
may be the tendency to incrcafe, it is quite clear, that an eairaor 
dinaiyfupply of men cannot be produced either in fix months, 
or fix ) ears , but even with a >iew lo a more than ufoal fupply, 
caufes which tend to diminifli mortality are not only more certain 
but more rapid in their etiedls, than dire£l encouragements to 
marriage An increafeof births may, and often does, take place* 
without the ultimate accompuniment of our objeft, butfup- 
pofing ijic births to remain iheiHme, it is impoffiblc for a di 
TOiVAtlitd taoitality not to be accornpamed by an incitafcof nf* 
feftive population 

We arc scry apt to be dccciicd on tin# fabjedl by the almoil 

conftaot 
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And if it be thought unadvifeable to abolifh the 
poor laws, it cannot be doubted, tjiat a knowledge 
of thofe general principles, which render them in- 
efficient in their humane intentions, might be ap- 
plied fo far to modify them and regulate ^hclr 
execution, as to remo\ e many of the evils with which 
they are accompanied, and make them left ob- 
jedlionabie. 

There is only one fubje^t more which I lhall 
notice, and that is rather a matter of feeling than 
of argument. Manyperfons, whofe underllandings 
are not of that defeription, that they can regulate 

coDtlaatdemaadfbr labour, vbtcb prevails m ever; profperous 
countiy; butue fbould confider, tbat lo couDtnes which can 
but jutl beep up their population, as the price oflabonr cnutt4)e 
fufficient to rear a famil/of a certain number, a tingle man 
would ba\e a fuperduu;, and labour %vould be in contlant de- 
mand at ibe price of the fubiitlence of an individual. It cannot 
be doubled, that In (bis.countiy we could foon employ double the 
number of labourers, if we could ba\e them at our own price; be- 
caufe fupply will produce demand, as well as demand fupply. The 
preTent great extenlioo of ibe cotton trade did not originate in an 
extraordinary incieafeof demand at the former prices, but in an 
increafed fupply at a much cheaper rate, which of courfe imme- 
diately produced an estended demand. As we cannot however 
obtain men at tixpencea day by improvements in machinery, we 
muftfubrait to the ncceflary conditions of their reanngj and 
theve. U wo man, who haslhc.flish.t.e.Ct feeUng fov the. 
the mod numerous clafs of fociety, or has even juft views of po- 
licy on the fubjeft, who would not rathei choofe, that the requl- 
fite populaUon fhould be obtained by fuch a price of labour, 
combined with fuch habits, as would occafion a very fmall mor- 
tality, than from a great proportion of births, of which compam- 
th ely fevv w ould reach manhood. 
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tlieli* belief or, difbelief by their likes or difllkeJ, 
have profefled their pcrfcdl convidlion of the truth 
of the general principles contained in thellTay*, 
but at the fame time have lamented lliis convidlion, 
as throwing a darker dude over our \iews of hu* 
man nature, and tending particularly to narrow our 
profpedts of future improvement. In thefe feehogs 
I cannot agree witli them. If, from a review of 
the pad, I could not only believe, that a funda* 
mental and \ery extraordinary improvement in hu- 
man fociety was polliblc, but del a fifm confidence 
that it would take place, I thould undoubtedly be 
grieved to find, that I had overlooked foroe caufc, 
the operation of which would at once bldfi roy 
hopes. But if the contemplation of the j)aft hif* 
tory of mankind, from which alone wc can judge of 
the future, renders it almod impoiTible to ted fuch 
a confidence, I confefs that I had much rather be- 
lieve, that fome real and decply-feated difficulty 
cxifled, the conftant ftruggle with which was cal- 
culated to rdufe the natural inadlivity of man, to 
call forth his faculties, and invigorate and iinpro^^ 
his mind i a fpecics of. difficulty which itinufi bfi 
allowed is moft eminently and peculiarly fuited to 
a ftate of probation ; than that nearly all thd evib 
of life might with the nioft perfect facility be re- 
moved, but foy the pecvevfenefe and vficLedads of 
thofe who influence human inftilutions** 

A perfofl 

» The mifery and vice aniing fhjin the preflure of ibe popO' 
latioa too hard againft the limiu of fubfiUence, and the cufetf 

aad 
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A perfon who held this latter opinion muft 
neceflarily live in a contiaot Hate of irritation and 
difappointment. The ardent expedlations, with 
which'he might begin life,' would foon receive the 
moll cruel check. The regular progrefs of fociety, 
under the moft favourable circumftances, would to 
him appear flow and unfatisfadloryj but itiftead 
even of this regular progrefs, his eye would be more 
frequently prefented with retrograde movements, 
and the moft diflieartening reverfcs. The changes, 
to which he had looked forward with delight, 
would be found big with new and unlooked-for evils, 
and the charailers, on which he had repofed the 
moll confidence, would be feen frequently deferting 
his favourite caufe, either from the leiTons of expe- 
rience or the temptation of power. In this flate of 
conflant difappointment, he would be but too apt 
to attribute every thing to the worfl: motives ; he 
would be inclined to give up the caufe of improve- 
ment in defpairj and judging of the’whole from a 
part, nothing but a peculiar goodnefs of heart, and 
amiablencfs of dirpofllion, could preferve him from 

and %Ice nriCng from pronutcuous iatercourfe, may be contidered 
as tl]c Scylla and CharybdU of human life. That it Is po(Bb!e 
for each individunl to (teer dear of both thefe rocks is certaiuly 
true, and a Iruib which I ha^e endeavoured llrongly to maintain ; 
hut that tlicfc rocks do not form a di^culty mdrpendent of hu- 
man mftitulions, no perfon with as/ knowledge of the fubjedt 
can vcDture to a^ert. 
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that fickly and difgulting mifanthropy, which h 
but too frequently the end of fuch charadlers. 

On the contrary, a perfon who held the othef 
opinion, as he would fet out with more mbderale 
expedtations, would of courfc belefs liable to difap- 
pointment. A comparifon of the beft with the 
worJb'ftates of fociety, and the obvious inference 
from analogy, that the beft were capable of further 
improvement, would conftantly prefent to his mmd 
a profpcdl fufficiently animating, to warrant his moll 
peifevering exertions. But aware of the difficulties 
with which the fubjedt was furrounded, knowing 
how often in the attempt to attain one objeftfomc 
other had been loft, and that though fociely had 
made rapid advances in fome diredtions, it bad been 
comparatively ftationary in otheis, he would be 
conftantly prepaicd for failures, Thefe failures, 
infteadof creating defpair, would only* create know- 
ledge; inftcad of checking his ardour, would only 
give it a wiferand more fuccefsful diredlion; and 
having founded his opinion of mankind on broad 
and general grounds, the difappointraent of any 
particular views would not change this opinion i 
but even in declinfngagc he would probably be 
found believing as firmly in the reality and general 
prevalence of virtue, as in the exiftcnce and frC' 
qucncy of vice; and to the laft, looking forward 
with a juft confidence to thofe improvements in 
fociely, which the hiflory of the paft, in fpitc of all 
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the reverfcs with wbicli it is accompanied, feen^s 
clearly to warrant. 

It may be true, that if igorance is blifs, ’tis folly 
to be wife •, but if ignorance be not blifs, as in the 
prefent inftancej if all falfe views of fociety mult 
not only impede decidedly the progrefs of improve- 
ment, but neceflarily terminate in the moft bitter 
difappointments to the individuals who form them ; 

I fhall always think, that the feelings and profpe6ls 
,of thofe, who make thejuftefteftira’ates of our future 
expedlaiions, atethe moft.confolatory ; and that the 
characters of this defeription are happier ihem- 
feWes, at the fanfe time that they ate beyond com- 
parilon mpre likely to coptribute to the improve- 
ment and happinefs offocicty.* 

• While the laft flieet of this Appeodix wa» printing, I heard 
with focne rur^rife, tbatao argument had been drawn froii^ the 
Pru-cjple of Population in favour of tbeJlave trade. As the juft, 
cooclulion from that prmciplc appears to me to bccaaftl/ the 
contrary, 1 cannot help laying a few words on the fubjeft 

If the only argument igainft the flive trade bad been, that, 
from tlie mortality it occafiooed, it was likely to unpeople Africa, 
or extinguilli the human race, ibme comfort with regard to tbefe 
fears might, indeed, he drawn from the Principle of Population j 
but as the necclTity of the abolition has neier, that 1 know of, 
been urged on the ground of thefe apprehenfions, a reference to » 
the laws which regulate the increafe of the human fpecics tvas 
certainly mod unwlfe in the friends of the flaic trade. 

TI.e abolition of the Have trade is defended principally by tlie 
tuo follow ing arguments : 

1 ft. lliat the trade tolhecoaft of Africa for flaies, to"-etiier 
with their fubfequent treatment in the Weft Indies, is produftive 
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of fo much human niifciy, that its continuance is difgraceful tij 
us as men and as Chriflians • 

2d That the culture of the Wed India iflauds could go os 
with equal advantage and much greater fecurity, if no further 
impo taf on of Haves were to take place 

With regard to the firrt argument, it appears in the Ella/ os 
the Principle of Population, that fo great is the tendency of mao 
kind to increafe, that nothing but feme phj fical or moral check, 
operating m an e-crJUve and unufual degree, can perraaneiitly 
keep the population of a country below the average tneamof 
fubildence In the Wed India iflands a conllant reennt of 
labouring negroes isneccflary, and coofeqncntly the immediats 
checks to population muft operate with cxcejfne and wuijiml 
force All tlic checks to population were f luod refohaHe into 
moral rcflraint, vtce, and mifery In a date of (livery moral 
reftraint cannot liatemiich influence, norm goy date will it crof 
continue perman»-mly to dimmilli the population. The whole 
effed, ther-fore is to be attributed to the cicfjjivezndvrii/uahf 
tion of vice and nitfery, and a reference totlie fadi confaioed 
10 the EfTai incontroveriibly proves, that the condition of the 
flaves in the Wed Ii dies, taken altogether,, is moft wretched, 
and that the reprefentations of the friends of the abohuoo 
eafiJy hare been exaggerated. 

It ^viUbefaid, that the pnnnpal reafon, ’ivhy the fiavcsin ih* 
Wed Inuies coolianllv dimin Ih, is, that the fexes arerot m 
equal numbers, a ctDfid*.rible major ty of males being 
Imported, but tin* vrrv cirrumdance decides at once oo the 
cruelly of their flmaiion, and mud neceflanly be one powfrfiiJ 
caule of ihcir drgiaded irorgt condition 

It imy be laid alfo, tbit nnny towns do not keep up theif 
numbers, and yet the fame objection tb not nia le to them od that 
acccunt. But the cafes will adroit bf no toniparifou If, fof'he 
fake of belter locetyor higher wages, perplf are willing to « 
jofe ihcnifelvcs to t Icfs pore air, and greater tcmplalions to 
no hardfliip js/uflVrcJ, that can reafonablj be complained of 
Thefupenor mortality of towns falls principally npou cLildioi* 
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aod IS fcarcely noticed b> peopleof mature age Tbefexesar^ 
m equal numbers, ande\crj man after a fewjearsof mduflry 
may look forward to the bappincfs of domeflic life It during 
the time that he is thus w aiting, he acquires vicious habits which 
indifpofe him to marriage, he has nobody to blame except hid 
felf But with the negroci, the cafe is toiall) different ;jhe 
unequal nunberof the fezes fhuts out at oocs the majority of 
them from all cl once ofdonaetlic happinefs They have no hops\^ 
of this kind to fweeten their tods and animate their exertions, 
butare necetranl) condemned either «o u ceafing privation, or lo 
them ft v\c ous excefle^, and thus fljui out from every cheetiDj 
profped, we cannot be lurp ifcd, th it they are in general ready to 
welcome dut death, which fo many meet tvjth la iheptimeof 
life 

The fecond argument is no Ief> powerfully fupported by the. 
Principle of P puljtion than the firft It appears, front a ray 
general funey of d fterent counines, that under e>eiy fona of 
goieiDment however unjul^ and tyrannical, lO eieiy chssiscf 
the known world, however appaiently uutavoorab’exah&ild^ 

It has been f und, that popular on with ue foe exse^ 3 
above alluded to, has been able to keep iifelf cp to tjc josel 
of the means of fubfiftence CoufcqotniJy, if iy i-J aoca- 
tion of (be trade to Africa (he (laves in the \^eL. liuies 
were placed only in a tdrratle htuation, ,f ^jc^erd con^it^oa 
and moral habits were only made to tO which 

prevail among themaf> of the buruo races wcnt-jorcrced 
countnes ot the world it coa^mytij »iege=is? 3 l lavs of 
nature to fuppofe, ilut ibej ocwi — l ^ by pro- 

creation fully to luppJy ihc efiecLr- dsarr^ ^ r-irur , and 
^tis difecull to conceive llatapcp^^uafjrided -iculd not be 
m every poii t of view prcle-abe a tL»v wh-Jt ci*rs ,t ,,r<fent. 

It is perfefliy clear, tbm^/ ib-* a CwSiraaca of me 
which govern tie merest- ^ dazsz- cf tic tcm_a frC^*^ 
tends to iirengthen la the m-».pc3en-J ssnn-r, a.1 
menu lo fav our of the abo. -g_ 

With regard to the ^02— (*;- Vffiss'*’ 

111 ^ 
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itJ will readily occur to the reader, that, in defcrlbing it, tbe 
tion uf the H^ve trade was foreign to my piirpofe ; and I nugbt 
naturally fear, that if 1 eDieno upon it I lliould be led into too 
longadigredloa. But cemioly all tbe fads, which 1 bate toeo* 
tioned, and wbich are taken pnncipally from Park, if they do not 
abfolutdyproitf, that tbe wars in Atnca are excited andaggea* 
vated by the traffic on the coaft, tend powrerfuily to confinn the 
fufpofition. rhe (bate of Africa, as I have defertbed it, is exadi/ 
fach as we Ibould exped m a country, where the capture o/meo 
was conlidered as a more advantageous employment than 
culture or manufadures. Oftheflateof ihefe nation* foroehna* 
dred years ago, itmud becojfcBed, that we have little knowledga 
that we can depend upon : but aUo ving that the regular pluo, 
dering cxcurfions, which Park defenbes, are of the raoft ancient 
date} yet it is impoinble tofuppofe, that any circumAaiice which, 
like the European trafiic, rouft give additions) value to the pluo* 
der thus acquired, would not powerfully aggravate then, and 
qffcdualiy prevent alt progrefs toward* a happier, order of things, 
A> long as the nations of Europe coDtmue barbarous enough to 
purebafe (laves in Africa, we may be quite fure> that AfnCa 
will continue barbarous enough to fupply them. 
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Lot) tlicir feparation, an iIluftratlonoAlit: 
caufc which o\erfprcad the whole earth with people, i 
no. 

AhjfJxmiix Hate of, with re(pe<Sto the checks to population, i 
184, 185. r 

-Jjrteat of the checks to population jn diSerent parts of, 1. 
170. , 

great difpoQtton of the country 10 population m general, 
4. 170. , 

-—counterbalanced by thehabitsof the Negro nations. See 
the article Ne^o. j 

Hate of AhySlnia, t. 184, 185. 

— ofEgvpt, 1. 189. t ^ 

Agowy an AbySnian nation, dreadful mtfery and penury of 
the, I. 163. 

Agriculture, very great encouragements given to in China, k 
24s to 2^. 

powerful e8c£i of thefe, 1 248, 240 

is the foie fpccics of induflry by which multitudes can exift, 

1 27a, 273. 

in France, rather increafcd than diminiihed during the re- 
volution, 1. 430 

Aatements refpedting the prefent condition ofin that coun- 
try, I. 444. 

procefTes for abridging agncultural labour, rometimcs tend 
rather to diminish than increaie the whole produce, u< 
128 


of the definitions of wealth ^ and of the agricultural. ^.aoA 
commercial fyAems, 11 13I. 1 

corfequences ut defining weuth as the grofs produce oS the 
land, 11. 131 ^ 

• — as the annual produce of the land and labour (Dr. 

Smith’s definition), 11. 131. 

—as the clear furplus produce of the land, u. 131. 

1 1 3 (^Agriculture 
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{Agriculture i of the agricultural and commercial fjftems. 
Continued.) 

manufaflures, accnrdin:; to the Economics, anobje^on 
which revenue is fpent> and not part of the revenue it* 
felf, ij. 135 

commcice and manufaflurcs as much the confequencesaj 
the caufes of the wealth of England, n 13". 
their effeft in encouraging the nnpiovemeni of the lan 3 , 
confiileied 11. 138. 

different effefls of the agricultural and commercial fyllcins, 
H. 145. 

fiate of England with rcfpc£l to agj iculturc and commerce 
in the middle of the laft centur\, 11 145. 
now difadvantigcooOy cbangcrl for the predominance 
of the commercial fvllcm, 11 146. 
price of labour ronfidered, in relation to this AibeiS, u. 
. * 47 * 

different effedts of the high pree of com and of rudepm- 
ducc as occafioned by competition among different na* 
* r* tions, or by that of moneyed wealth at home, 11. 
to endeavour to lower the puce of labour by encouraging 
the importation of foreign c<'rn, wouid aggravate the 
• evil, 11. 15c. 

precarious ftite of a nation depending for a confideiable 
partofitsfupply 0/ corn upon its poorer neighbours, 11* 

152* ' 

— oppofite condition of one m which agricultural wealtli 
prcdnimnatcs, 11 15a 

four very flroiig rcafons why the. exportation of corn is 
to be preferred to any olhei kind of export, n* IS 5 
if a bounty would turn a nation from the habit of irnpot* 
ting corn to that of exporting it, fuch a ineafurc isjum' 

" Sable'’ (See further the vticle .Ssawtiw), u. 158. 

Sec alfo the article Plenty, 

''^Ancriea, period in which fopufation has doubled itfelf m ^he 
^ northern States of, 1. 6. 

— Ill the back feltlements, 1, 5 . 

’’‘•very rapid inertare of the Enghft colonics m, i. 557 tJ 5 °‘ 
adual population of the Uiiitcd States, 1 561. 

“ *’ hardfhips cNpencnced in the fiift^cttlement of fomc of the 
Englifb co'onics, « 5^ to 61. 

-* Sec alfo the article Indians. . 

Ancient or modern nations, queftioa of tlicfupcrior populouf* 

nefsof, i. 29710303. 

AnJtrfcn, 



1 ti b E X- 

JndcrfirtiMx.x his erroneous propofition, that every Indreafci 
of population tends to increafc relative plenty, and vice 
verfa, II. 207 note. 

jiralia Felix, praflice and cffcdl of polygamy in, 1. igo. 

Arabs. Sec the article Bedovueens. 

Ardiur', want of, m the men, generated by the hatdftnps and 
dangers of favjge life, 1.45. 

Anjlolle, faw clearly the ftrong tendency of population to in- 
creafe beyond the means of fobtiftcncc , mctlvods propo- 
« fed by hstn to reprefs Its redundance^ 1 280, 283. 

— limitingthe age of marriage, the number of children 
born, and the period of procreating, 1. aSo. 

his further obfcrvations on* the neceffitv of regulating the 
number of cliildren, 1. 281, 282. 

points out an error in the mcafuies taLen’ to jncrcafe-ihc 
population of Sparta, 1 2^3 

‘ AJist checks to population -mong the modern pafloral tribes 
, of (See the article l^artars), i. 142. 

— enuraeration of checks, 1. i< 55 ). 

Auifburgb, proportion ofitsaonual marriages to its population, 


Banh, the mcreafed circulating medium wanted during the 
late ftarcity, fapj lied principally by the paper ot tho 
country hanks, ii. b5, b6. 

this mcreaied iffue of paper rather a confequence than d 
caufe of the high price of proviCons, u 874 
much better that the iffuc fhould have come Uom the coun- 
try banks than the Bank ol England, n. 8 . ^ 
feme advantage might be derived 10 improving the condi- 
tion of the poor, from the elbhlifliment of fmall coun- 
try banks in which they might put their favings out to 
intercft, n. 40I 

Barhadoes, harddiips experienced in the firff Icttlement of the 
Enghlh colony there, 11. 61. ^ • 

Barbartfm, extreme, of the inhabitants of Ticira del Fuegp 
and of Van Diemen’s Land, 1 30, 31. 

Bedovjctns , flate of, with refpect to the checks to population 
among them, 1. 145, 152 to 158.-5 
Beggars, multitude of, lo'Iibet, 1. 240 

the relief given to common b^gars often does not come 
under the appellation of chant), it. 354 
Benefit clu s , plan ol impro,ing the condition of the poor by 
the coropulfory andyiniveifal eftabhfiiraent of, confider- 
ed, 11. 364 to 368. 

' Str'ifs, 


114 
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Berlifi, proportion of it& annual marriages to its population, (• 
381. 

Berne, pi oofs of the powerful operation o£ the preventive check 
to population in the town and canton of, 1. 411,412 
Births , proportion of, to deaths, m Norway, 1. 323. 

— in different parts of Rulfe, 1. 350. 

— m Fngland and Wales, i. 469. 

— in France, 1. 572. 

in a North-Amencan Aate, t.. 573. 
proportion of to matnages, in England and Wales, 1. 
473 - 

to the whole population, m UuiSa, 1. 355, 534* 

— in France, before and dunng the revolution, 1. 433, 


436 note, 

— m England and Wales, 1. 466. 

111 different places of the middle parts of Europe, L 
38j to 390. 

births m the Greek church m Euffia for the year 1799, «• 


372 « 

a greater mortality naturally produces a greater pro[ortioo 
of births, I, 397. 

Sec alfo the articles Frutifuhtefs, and Re^tjlers, 

-SjwHiKi on the exportation of corn conGderetl, it. l 6 i> 

. in difculTing this fubjefl, the private intereft of the farmers 
and proprietors fhould never enter the queflion, u* tdi* 

■apparent effedb of the regulations adopted in the corn-law* 
of z68d and 1700, n. i6z. 

great flufluations and average of price before that time, n* 
163. • . 

examination of the arguments of Dr. Smith m fupport ot 
lus aflertion, that the fall of price happened in fpite of the 
s bounty and could not have happened m confeque/^f® ®f 
It, n. 164 

— hril, that the bounty neccflknly tends to raife the mo- 
ney price of com, 11 165. 

— fecond, that the extenUon of the foreign maiUct fo pr^ 
cured, la at the expenfe of ilic home market, n* 


167. 

— ihirif, that the two taxes paid by tfic peopfe, on accvmi^^’ 
of ihe bounty, muft either return upon tlic faimcr by 
raifing the price of labour, or diminilh the whole mar- 
ket of corn by reflraming the population of the country, 
11. 168, 169. 

-—fourth, that as the money pnee of corn 
that of all other home made commodities, the 

(Sewr/ir* 
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( Bcutuiti on the exportation of €»m Continued.) , 
vantage to the proprietor from the incrcafed price is not 
real, ir. 171. * 

— fifth, that the nature of things has ftaroped upon corn 
a real valuer which no bounty upon exportation, no 
monopoly of-thc home maiketr can raife, nor any com- 
petition can lower, 11 174. 

irt which a bounty upon exportation operates, by 
encouraging the firmer to grow more corn, it. 177. 
--'by placing him on a level with the foreign grower, ir. 

I BO 

— by giving a decided encouragement to the inveftment of 
capital in agriculture, 11 181. 

by tending ultimately to lower the average price, and to 
prevent variations above and below It, 11. 18^. 
operation of the bounty on the value of fllver, 11 1864 
the corn laws, hy openmga larger and a Headier demand 
for OUT com, muft give a powerful ftimulu* to our agri- 
culture, It 18S. 

fpeciflc evil to be apprehended from an unlimited freedom 
of importation and exportation, u 189. 
fpeculation on the probable pernicious 'confequences of an 
. importing TyHcin, « 192. 

general fyftcm of ploughing prejudicial, 11, r97 note, 
the mod enlightened fvflem of agriculture can never keep 
pace with an unchecked population, 11 198. 
pradlicc of marriage among, 1 235 
Brandinburgb t proportion of yearly deaths and births to the 
population, in the fmall towns and the villages of, i. 

335, 459 

variations in the proportions of biiths to deaths and to mar- 
nages, at different periods, 1 548 
churmark of, pioportion of its annual marriages to its po- 
pulation, I 380, 381. 

— Its general mortality, t 388 

— vanalions m the proportion of births to deaths and to 
marriages, in different periods, 1. 546, 547. 

neuinatk of, general moitality in, t 38S 
Brazil, Portuguefc colony of, quick progrefs which it made 
in population, notwithfbnding its ill manageroenr, i, 
• SS 7 

Britijh iJUs ravaged for two centuries by the ancient northern 
jtivaders, 1. 135. 



Aoutipfr, accordmg to the Hindoo cufloms, canfiot 
mairv without ilifirnce before the cKUlh i. 5?fl, 
m Tibet all the brothers of a family aflbciatc with one fe* 
male, i. 239. 

C 

C-AMPINE^ in Brabant, hroagbc into cultivation from the 
Aaie of a bairen and and fand, ii« 219. 

Canada, occalional famine amon^ the nations of, i. 70 
Canmbahfm, among the American Indians and others, « 5 c, 
61, 82 86. 

Had its origin pi obably in extreme want, 5 . 60. 

Cajatjhta tribe of Tartars , Hate of, ith rcfpcijl to the checks 
to population among them 1 148. 

CV/iAflfji fowetfullv inculcated in Tibet, 1. 23S- 
Charity, indifcnminale, wherever it cxiHs, will never wan^ 
objedls, i. 240. , ' 

of tlie Ducdlioii of our Chantv, li. 348. 
beneiokncc. likeotherimpulfes, muftbcf^equcntl)brm3&h^ 
to the lefl of utility, n. 348 
Its pernicious efTc^s ifcxercilcd indifcriininatelv, n 3^9 
the cfFei^ of charity upon the giver, is to punfy and exalt 
the mind, n. 352 

coii'rarj of the fums difinbutcd by the parochial 

laws, II 353. 

— of the fuMcription given in foroe cafes to the great pub* 
he mftitutions, n 3 3. 

—of the relief of common beggars, >1 354. 
oppofite defcnption of real chanty : volqiitary and aflivc, wi 
the relief of proper ohjefls, u. 35 j. 

— produces daily advances in virtue, in thofcwhopraftifeih 

the power of giving or withholding relief, veded m panlh* 
officers and judices, very different in its nature andef* 
fe«£f from volunrvry clnrity, ii 356 . 

bereficial confcqucnces in the general flatc of the poor, of 
leaving chantv to be volui tary, n 357. 
poverty and mifcry always increafe in proportion to the 
quantity of indiictimmatc clianty, 11. 358. 
the poor mud be left to ihc natoril confequences of ’heir 
conduft With refped\ to indudry and marriage, 11 359 j 
calamities unmerited, ooaiifingfrora the failure of '''cw 
founded expedtaiions, arc the genuine objcdls of chanty, 
>1. 360 
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(Chanty: Of the Direflion of. Continued) 
relief to the idle and improvident, in the fevered didrefs, 
mud be fennty, n. 360. 

— urgent didrcfs from acadents unconne^ed with indo- 
lence and improvidence, noj within thefc reafonmgs, 11. 
361. 

an opportunity of doing good, however, not to be lod from 
a mere fuppofeU podibility of meeting with a worthier 
objeCl, 11. 362. 

Cbajitty, reafon why thedifgracc attending it$ bread) in a wo- 
man diould be greater than in a man, 11 39 to 41. 
the virtue of chadity has a real and folid foundation in na- 
ture and reafon, it. 247. 

confideration of the confluences anfing to focieiy from 
want ofch-dity, compared with thofc of other vices, ii. 
275x0281. 

Chtapntjs of proviGon«, extraordinary, m the fouiliern parts 
of^Sibena, 1. 205 . 

Cheekt ultimate, to the tncrcafe of population, is the defi- 
ciency of tlie means of fubllftcnce, I. 4, 14, ij. 
the immediate checks, 1. 15. 

thefe latter may be clafied undcr'thc heads of prevenuvg 

checks (See ihofc anicles, andilieir references), 

1. 15« 

all rcfolvable into moral redramt, vice, and milery, 1. 19, 
20, 29. 

proportion in which the preventive and the pofiuvc checks 
prevail according to circumflances, 1. 21. 
mode of operation of the general checks delcribed, 1. 22. 
checks 111 the lowed (la^e of human foacty, confidered, 1. 

30. 

■—among the American Indians, 1. 42. . 

— m the iflands of the South Sea, i. 79. 

— among the ancient inhabitants of the north of Europe, 
1. 110. 

— among modern padoral nations, i. 142. 

— in diffticnt parts of Africa, 1, jyo 

— in Siberia, northern and fouthern, 1. roe 

— m the Turkifb dominions and Ferfia, 1. in, 

— in Indodan and 'I ib«, t. 223. ^ 

— in China and Japan, 1. 242. 

— among the Greeks, u 272. 

— among the Romans, 1. 286. 

— iiiNorvvay, i. 305. * 


(Chtth 
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(Chech to the mcrcafe of population. Contmacd ) 

— m Sweden, > 326 
. — jn RufTia, 1 350 

in the middle parts of Europe, « 373, 

— in Switzciland, 1 393 
-—ml mice, 1 432 

^ in England 1 44*) 

.—>111 Scotland and lieland, 1 482 
the want of food ts the moft efficient caufe of the imme- 
diate checks, I 562 

in modern Europe the pofitivc checks prevail Icfs, and the 
preventive checks more, than in part times, and tn the 
lefs cnihzed parts of the world, 1 580 

Children fucking, buried alive with the mother at her death 

m New Holland, 1 38 

difficulty of rearing children in a faiagchfc, i 39 
freouent abandonment and dcftruflion of them among the 
American Indians, 1 49 

in China bound to maintain tbcir parents, J 2$i 
where property is equalized, the number of children ffionld 
be limited, according to Arifloile, i a8l» 282 
every child tint d cs under ten years of age, is a loS to the 
nation of all that had been expended m us fubCflcnce, 
u 404 

a fpec fic relief might, without any ill confequence, be 
given for ct,erv child alwve the number of fix, « 4^® 
See alfo the article Infanuttde , and for vaiious particuhn 
Tcfpe&mg the mortality of children, the article 
China the IVioguls, after conquering its northern proniicM, 
propofed in council to exterminate all its inhabitants, if 

143 

its State with Uefped to the Checks to Population, i 24* 
cfiimate of the number of us iiihabitanis, 1 243 
~ fmall number of families in proportion, 1 244 
caufes of its immenfe population , exLClIence ot the fod, • 

244. 245 , 

— very great encouragements given to agriculture, i 245 

— and to marriage, 1 3 o 

effefts of thefc lall alycS ftitc of the poor, i 25^ 
inqu ry into the tmmediate diecks by which this 
pulation is kept down to the level of the means of fuohlt- 
cnce I 256 

• —prudential reftraims, 1, 257 

— VICIOUS intercoutfc of the Icxes, 1, 259 
epidemic d feafeg, 1 2.66m 


(Chi'll " 
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(Chira Its State with Refpc£i to Its Checi.? to Populatiofii 
Continued ) 

»-exporure of children, and infanticide, i 261, 262 
•— frequent farnines, wars, and internal commotions, 1 
264 

Its Hate illuHrative of the proportion, that an increafe of 
the (lock or revenue of a nation cannot always he confi- 
dered as an increafe of the real funds for the maintenance 
of labour, II 126 to ioq 

Chtrtguaneiy their rapid mcrcafeoii feuling in the mountains 
of Peru, i 64 

Chnjliomty the new light in 'which it has placed our duty 
with refpedt to marriage and population, a plcallng con- 
firmation of Its truth and divinity, and of its adaptation to 
an improved rtate of fociety, 11 256 257# 

Clvtl hherty^ Effedk of tlie Knowledge of the principal Caufe 
of Poverty on, 11 296 

this would powerfully contribute to the advancement of ra- 
tional freedom, 11 296 

the prefiure of difirefson the lower clalTes, with their habit 
of attributing it to their tulers, the guardian fpint of de- 
fpotifm, 11 297 

a mob the mod lacal of all monfiers to freedom, u 29?. 

Its tendency to produce tyranny, 11 298 
the degree of power to he give 1 to government, and the 
meafun* of our fubiiii/Bon to it, mull be determined by 
general expediency, lu 301 
confianr tendency in all power to encroach, 11 302 
the country gentlemen of FnglamJ, in diminithmg their 
vigilance as guardians of freedom, during the late war, ac- 
tuated lcf> by corruption tha 1 by fear, anfing from the 
Ignorance and de’ufions of the common people, it. 304 
erroneous principles of Paine’s Rights of Man, 11 ^04 
a roan can otpoflels a sight to fubbftencc when his la- 
bour will notpurchafe It 11 305 
^ abfurd pofition of the abbe Raynal on this fuhje£l, 
11 307 

the general circulation of true princ pics on this point, 
would counteraft the imtchtetous declamations on the 
unji A mllitutions of focietv, 11 07 
if the fear of the tyranny or foUv 01 the people, were re- 
moved, the tyranny of govcnimcnt could not ftmd,/ 
II 309 

ill cffedl of general declamations inlputing all »thc enls of 
fecieiy to human mlUiutions, 11 3 to, 

(CiVil 
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(Cntl hhtrty. Continued ) 

under the befi government a great degree of mifery might 
prevail from inattention to the prudential check to popu* 
lation, II. ^1 r. 

the influence of a good government is great in giving the 
bed thic£lion totne checks winch arc inevitvble, ii 31^ 

grand icquintes to the c owth of prudential habits, 11 31I} 

— povvciful efTeflt of a icpicfentativc fyflent of govero* 
inent in this refpid* II 313 

mifcbicvous cunfetjuencesuf the hopes entertained by the 
lower claOes, ol iminrdiatcrclicffrom a revolution, 11.314 

a corrcdl knowledge ot the lhare attributable lerpe^nely to 
govermnent^and to the poor thcnifclvcs, of the unhap- 
pinefs of torn iv« would powerfully tend to promote the 
caule of rational freedom, 11 315,4.73. 

Clevest dukedom of. propoition of its annual marriages to its 
population, L 3S0 

Chmbinz trees] vad labour in, to which the natives of New 
Holland are compelled for the means of fubhdcnce, 1 33 

Cehnies, new, fettled in healthy countries where room and 
fo d weie abu idant, have conflantly made a rapid pro* 
grels in population, 1 555. 

See -alio the aittcle Emgtanon, 

Cermrue Ol the Agiiculiura! and Commercial Syflen*. 

" fcic uinicr the aiticle 

Ccnd^teti, M. hi$ fydem of equality a fingular inftance of 
attachment to principles coniradiflcd by every day’s expe- 
rience, 11 3 

ubfcrvatiuns on his datement of the difficulties to be ex- 
peded m the progrefs of Ins fydem, and on his plans for 
their removal , with refpedi to prefcrvtng the fame po- 
pulation, It 4. 

•~toa future excefa of population, 11. y. 

— tothcoiganic y eileitilnluy of man, it. 10. 

liie 'iitemi t to controvert ihcfe paiadoxcs not ufelcfs, n 
19. 

Con d nation which in average Y'“nrs draws buta fniall por- 
tion ct Its com horn abroad, much more precJrioofly 
fi'vilfd as to the condancy of it fupplics, than dvtf* 
w n '•*1 draw almoft the whole of ihcir confuinption do'o 
that fourcc, n 122 

different cititml antes of two countries one exporting 
manufdaures and iropoume corn, and the other e** 
** porting 
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(Cirn. Contmucfl.) 

porting corn and importing manofaSures, ii. 153 
to 155. 

four very firong reafons for the exportation of corn, lu 
155 to 158 

jf a bounty can turn a nation from the habit of importing 
com to the habit of exporting it, foch a regulation isjufln* 
fiahlc, i! 158. 

Confideranon of that meafuic (See the article Bmn^ 
tic J, n i6x. 

See alfo the articles A^icuUure^ and Poor Latvs (under 
Pas J> 

Cottages ^ advantage to be derived in bettering the condition of 
the poor, trom a general improvement of, 11. 398, 400 
note. 

Cow fox. See the article Sviallpox. 

Cewt , plan ol imj roving the cciidition of the poor by means 
of, and of potatoe ground^, cotifidtred, 11. 3d to 82. 
bencht derived by cottagers from keeping cows, arifcs from 
Its being peculiar, and would lieconCdeiably diminiih* 
eii if nude general, II 39010 93 
fome advantage in lietunog the condition of *ihe poor 
might rvfult irom the adoption of this tynem upon a more 
(onhned plan, n.399, 402, 403. 


D 

J)ANTZIC, proportion of itsannual marriages to its popula- 
tion, I. 379 

Heath , proportion of, to biitbs, m Norvay, i. 323. 

>»in ililTerent [arts of Uuflia. 1 \ o. 

— m England *nd Wales 1. to 471. 

proj ortion ol, to the popfilation, in «N orwsy, 1. 305. 

— in Sweden, 1. 327. 

— in France, bcfoie and during the revolution, 1 . 434, 
436 note 

— in different places of the middle parts of Europe, i. 
386 

— in RisfUa, t, 534 . 

— in ditfercnt part* of Uiat country, and average mor- 
tality. 1. 53,3s, 

aeraje inortalny in bcotJaiul, 1. 485, 484. 

•—dependence of the marriages up-ju the deaths, in the 

(Deaths ^ 
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<Deaths proportion of, to the population Continued ) 
middle parts of Europe, i 374 to 385 
proj ortion of infants dying m Ruffia wuhm the firft \car, 
‘ 35 ^ 

the regiflers of Peterfburg give a much greater mortality 
of female children than of male, i 357 
comparative mortality at ditTcrent periods of life m that 
city, I 358 

—general mortality there, 1 358 
prodigious mortality m thcfoundlmg-hofpitalof thalcity, 
' 359 

deaths 111 the Greek church in Ruffia for the year 1799 

1 37a 

m countries which have been long tolerably well peopled, 
death IS the moll powerful encouragement to marriage 1 
385 

no general meafure of mortality for all countries talen to 
gether, if obtainable, could oe of ufe, 1 387 

— m lingle Hates, the mortality will depend greatly upon 
the proportion of the inhabiianu of towns to thofc of the 
country, i 388 

— nearcu average meafure, according to different 
ters, i 388, 38<5 

average mortality of vdhges, 1 328 
a greater mortality naturally produces a greater proporton 
of births, I 397 

m a redundant population, every effort to reprefs a 
mortality will be vain, ti aSz to 291 

the average number of deaths inufl always depend on tie 

average number of martiagcs and bmhs, ji 285 
See alfo the article Rtgtjien. 

Dibauchent very early andexceffive, among the negro naticrJ 
of Ainca, 1 172 • 

Deformed children generally exfofed among the American 
Jnd ans, j 49, 30 

ffinian countries, dcflroycd by war,*- 

Defolation, mflancc of a very extraordinary one among tl"* 
American Indians by fome epidemic, i 5 S 

Defpttiftn deflrojs the prcvcniwe check to populaWflt 
aio, air 

Dfe^ftSt enw be generally conCdered as indications that w 
naveoflendedagamd fome of the laws of 
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(Difiaftu Continued ) 

s diminuhcd malignancy and fetaht^ of fomc difearei, 
have been obferved lo be attended withran equal incteafc 
of thofe qualities sn olbcrsi n 285. . 

— fuch an cdei^ muft, under ccriam circumftanccs, jncvi- 
tabiv take place from the hvts of population, n a86. 

— cafe of the eventual extirpation of thefmallpox by 
means of the cow pox, confidercd, 11 290 
DiJitlUrtes , the confumption of g^in m, cannot be a caufe of 
famine, but tends entirely m 1 contrary dirc£lion, 1 268. 
Drcwnin^ of children, Chmeic tditk to prevent, *1 jfif, 353. 
Da/Ar/, Scotch pan ih of, aflbiJs an extraordmarv mllance of 
tendency to rap d increafe, 1 401, 492. 

L 

R 4R.ECOIE focieties in the South Sea iflands, 1 88, 05, 97, 
Eajicr tjlaytd i Hate of, with refpcdl to the checks to popula- 
tion, I 102, 103 

Bdiicatm-, parocliial , benehoa! eifcdls that would attend the 
eftabltihmcnt of a fydem of, in promoting among the 
lowec ranks the pruaenttal check to population, 11 339 
among the ufual topics of inftruQion Hiould be imprelTecl 
jull pnncipics on the fubjefls of population and mar- 
ttagCi ” 339 

advantage of adding a few of the limpleft principles of poli- 
tical economy, n 34X) 

we have been iniferably dehcient in the inllruflion of the 
poor, perhaps tlie only means of really raifing tbar con- 
dition, 11 342 

the arguments againfl inrtruding tbein are extremely illibe- 
ral and feeble* n 34a 

— It has no tendency to create among them a fpirtt of 
tumult and difeontent, 11 343,(423, 433 ) * 

— would render them left likely to be led away by mflam- 
raatory wntingi, n 344 

— would produce great pofrtive good, m mfpiring them 
with juft notions of the caules and the nature of their 
condition, 11 345 

fuch a plan would contribute to tram up the nfing genc- 
miion in habits of fobnety, loduftry, independence, and 
prudence, ii 346' 

— would raife higher that ftandard ofwrctchcdnef? below 
which mankind will not continue to marry and pro- 
pagace,!! 346 

Tot..!! K It (EducatitHf 



{education, parochial Continued) 
an attention to the education of the lower clafles js its 
duty of go\etnment, u. 34.7. 

See alfo 11 398, 4a(V J 

the want of mtjuftry has occafioned tlie prefent loiV 
date of Its population} 1 i8(^tot9i 
immetiiare caufes which icprcfs »r to the level offubliflcnK 
opprel&on and wretchednefs, i 192 

— pfagu* and famine, 1 193 

fmigraiioi, tends not to depopulate a counir), but merely tJ 
increalb the births 1 492. 

1 ceitam degree of it is favourable to the population of tk 
country quitted, I ^ 6 l 

by no means an adequate remedy, but only a flight pil 
liaiiNc, to a redundant population m the more cultt 
vated pattsofihe world, 11.58 
in the firft | eopling of new colonies, the harddiips invs 
nably gicaler than thofe fuffered in the parent countcf, 
" 59 ^ 

— various inftances, n 59 to 03. 

the eft-bhfliment of colonics in the more th nly ^ 
pled regtonsof Europe and Afia would requi c great re* 
fources , examples, 11 63 / 

i rcafon of frequent failures in colonization, is the unfuit* 
ablencfs of the moral and mechanical habi s of tlii mo* 
tbercountry w the new fettled one, it ^4 
mew colony alfo at fiiftisinihe condition of being pt° 
pled beyond its afloat producu, 11 65 
'lie clafb moil alFcflcil by the redundance of populatioi 

in a ftate, aic the inoft uinble to begin a new coioo)' 

in ^ diflant country, 11 66. * 

eirnsration not hi cly to be aflivelv afllfted by go” 
twenls, except where particular colonial advantages 
proiwfcd, u 66 

even when made mod cafy, has not produced all the ben* 
ficial effecls which might be e>peilcd, lu 67. 
the focial afTeflions, and prudential doubts, will 

a powerful check upon its efficacy under the mofl faiotit 
able circuind'incos, u 67 . ,, 

•- every refource arifing firom emigration muft be of 
continuance, if 6g e \ X 

as a ‘partial and Cemporars expedient it is both ufcful an 
proper, 71 , 

Encctcragments, dire£l, to population, futile and abfurd, 1 i 5 "' 
457, 176 
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(Erccura^ements, dircii, to population. Continued.) 
the cuAoins of fome nations* and the prejudices cf all, 
operate in this way, 1. 177, 

— thereverfc, however, fecms to, be a public objc£t in 
Tibet, I 237. 

efieiS of encouraging the birth of children without pro- 
perly providing for their fupport, 1 3H4 
politive laws for this purpofe, ena^ed on the urgency of 
tlic occafion, and not mixed witli religion, fcldom cal- 
culated to fuccced, 1. 29a. 

pernicious elfefls of any dirc£t encouragements to mar 
11325,1.38310385. 

Tngland, Checks to Population m, confidered, 1. 449. 
the preventive check prevails in a great degree, j. .^49. 

— among the higher ctafles, 1. 449. 

— men ofliberal education. 1 449, 

— tradefmen and farmers, ». 451. 

— labouren, i 451. 

— fcrvaius, 1.451. 

refults of the returns under the population aifl •, proportion 
of annual inaniages, 1. 453 

propofal of taxes and 6ne$ on thofe who hve fingle, 
for the fupport of the married poor, improper, t. 454, 
455. • 

annual mortality conddered, 1.45^ 
the void made by tiie great mortality of London, filled by 
the redundant births from llie country, 1 464 
annual proportion of births to the population, i. 466- 

— to the deaths, 1. 469 

— to the marriages, 1 473. 

the tegilUy of births and deaths more deficient in the for- 
mer than in the latter part ot the centurv, 1. 47.1. 
calculations of the population from the births and deaths, 
not to be depended upon. 1 476, 479. , 

highefi average proportion of births to deaths, i 572. 

EfiamiCj drearitui, like the fmall-poz, in New Holland, 
40. 

innanceofa very extraordinary defobtton by a diftcmper 
of this kind, among the American Indians, 1 5^. 
epidemics |iave their feldomer or frequenter returns ac- 
cording to circumibnccs, t Z ^9 note. 

— their j enodical returns in dificient countries, 1 554. 

a redundancy or population is among the cauj^of them, 
i, 565, jfcd. 

KK 2 ' (Epdemitt» 
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{^Epidemics Conttnaed ) 

a fevers mortal epidemic is generally fucceeded by anua 
common licaltbinefs, i 569 

countries where fujiftftence is increallng fufficiently toen 
courage population, bur not to anfwerail its demandst 
mod fubjei^ to pert^ical epidemics i 57c 
Europe Icfs fuhjeft to plagues and walling epidemics now 
than formerly, 1 571 

they indicate that we have mcreafed too fad for the meant 
offuhfidence, n 229 

effe£ls of epidemics on rcgifters of births, deaths, and mar* 
nages Sec the art clc Rtgtjltn 
Equality^ fydems of m all tlioic propofed by different writ* 
ers, theprincipleof population, aiidthedilBculti*sarifuig 
from It, very infulBctently edimated, ti i 
See the articles IVallact^ CondorcetfaDd Gcdtiin 
Eurepe Checks to Population among the ancient Inltabitants 
of the North of, confidcred, 1 110 
facceffive migrations of the barbarians of, 1 114 
their dedruduve irruptions into the Roman empire, 1 
115 

— into other nations (See further the article Gtrirm), 
1 laj 

the North not more populous formerly than at prefent, 
I 125 

—error of defcribing itasacondantrcfervoirforthcfup- 
p!y of other nations, i 117 

caufe wliicli dopped the continuance of emgrations bj 
land from the North, 1 1J4 
thefe i arbarians then fpread thcmfelvcs over other coan 
tries b, fea 1 134, 135 

— aga n confired to tbeir own by a fimilar caufe, i r 3 ® 
objections to the fuppofition of thefe cmigraltons being 

caufed by a ledundant population, anfwcred, 1 137 *19 

— othermolives wh ch m ght hate prompted tlien i *4^. 
driking illudration winch tins period of hidory affords, of 

the principle of population, 1 140 
war and famine rJje prwe^j cbecif, uj the ccwnf/icsaboie 
noticed, 1 141 

Of the Checks to Population m the middle parts ofEu 
rope (See the names of the different countres), ' 
373 

In m^ern Europe the poiltiVe checks lefs prevalcnr, and 

(Euripi 
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CEunft, Continued ) 

the pretentive checks more (b, than in pad times, and u\ 
iheiefs Civilized parts of the world, i. jbo 
Evilt, anllng from the laws of nature, always borne more 
contentedly than tliofe caufed by the meafurcs of a go- 
rernment, i 346, 347. 

“ Exijiingeircumflancet y'* eftimate of this phrafe, ii gor. 
Lxpefure of children , fre(}uent m China, from the want of 
means to rear them. 1. 237, 264 to 254 
tlie permi&ion of thu praQicc tends to facilitate marriage, 
and encourage population, 1. 251, 275. Z'jS. 
praflice of| among the Romans, I 2S7, 2S9 


FAMINE^ among the fava^ of Florida, 1, 68. 

dreadful, m fome of the negro nations of Afnca, 1. 187 t» 
189 

frightful piciure of, m Egypt, i 193, 394 
frequent in Otaheite, 1. 

—in China, 1 264 to 1^. 

dreadful famines to which fndu has m all ages been Tub* 
jedi, 1. 230 to 233. 

the confumptton of gnutv in making fpitits cannot be a 
caufeoC famine, buttendsenttrelym a contrary diredlion, 
I a68. 

the traces of the mod dedru&ve famjies are foon oblite* 


rated, 1 563 

periodical returns of famines and dearths, i. 564. ‘ 

the incrcafc of population cao never abfolutely produce, 
but prepares the wzy for, famine, 1 566, 507, u, 51 
reafon why a famine feems alnioft inipoHible m America, 

' 575. 57S 

See aifo (he article Scarcity 

Fecundity of the human fpecics would not admit of any very 
conhderable diminution, without bexig inadequate to 
Us object, 11 2j8 
See alfo the article Fnutfulntfi, 

Fertility, extraonlmary, of tome of the South SeaidanJs, 1 85 » 


— has probalily been exaggerared, 1 1 5. 
of the fouthern parts of Sibciia, j 199, a-'O. 

Flanders, though fo often the feat of the mod deftrufiive wars, 
— has always, af er’the refpite of a few years, appealed as 
rich and as populous as ever, 1 562 
FLrida, faraipe among the favages of, 1. 68 


KK3 
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Tornioja^ iQmdot, US Hate With refpe^ to ihe checks tope, 
puiaiion, 1 JC4 

Jdundling’hijti ali^ in every viewhurirul to a Hate, i 341. 
nianageaient of, and inoxtaliiy 111, that at Feterfisurgh, i 


359* 

— tint at Mofeow, i 

pernicious nature of eftablithmcnts of this kjnd, j 365^* 
* <0 


h 


ihofe in France, i. 438 note 

ar<e o^errv 1 hv the ancient Scandinavian nations, t, 134. 
State of, with Refpedit to the Checks to Population, i 411. 
population of, undiranufiicd, notwjihftanding the lo2» 
luHained duling the resolution, 1.422 , 

inquiry into the manner lOi which fuch a citcamflasct 
might happen, 1 413. 

proportion ot unmarried perfons to the population, i* 4 * 3 ' 
abfolute population before the war, 1. 424. 
proportion of annual marriages, 1 425. 
lofes dunng the war according to diflcrent cflintates, i. 
428. 

iiicreale of agriculture, 1. 430 
Increafcd number of fmall farms, t. 431. 
the meins of fubftrtence ha\e probably remained uniffl* 
paired, if they have not advanced, I 432 
annual hiuUs probably increafcd during tlvs revolution, and 
mortality of the Hattonary inhabitants decreafed, i 433 * 


434, 

ilatcments m the Staujti^ue Gtncralt, &c. lately publilhod, 

1 436 note. 

if the marriages have not increafcd, this will be accountra 
for by the extraordinary adva-'cem the lUcgitunate binnSf 
t. 436, 437. - 

error of tir Francis D'lverroistnreafoningonlhccfftws 

of tlic lolTcs fulbincd by the revolutionary conteu, ' 
438, 

the military flrength, though not the nuincncal populati®^* 
impaired by the revolution, i. 439 _ 

fiatements from the Jlnatjjt Jes i^roch verbaux Cf« 
fsili genit Qux dt dcfcricment , with refpeft to the popula- 
tion, I. 443 note, 
the Hate ot igriculturc, i. 444 
— the hofpitals, and diantable eflablilhmenis, &c » 4 ' 1 'f* 


jcncral rclult oflhefc ftaiements, 1 445. 

B'ghcft average prcpoaion of bulbs to deaths, 1. I?** 

(Fianci> 
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(France, Continuei} ) 

Its furplus produce greatly inferior tn proportion to tha^ 
ofEnglaiid, II. 

general fyftcm of ploughing, as praflifed in moH parts, 
prejudicial, ii. I1.7 note , 

deftfu<£lne confequences which would attend the eHablilli* 
ment of poor-laws in, it. 335 

Riifcry exifling in, from an excels of population, 11 36810 
37>.379 

•> fou^ce of the advantages which it enjoys in rerpedl to po- 
pulaiion, II. 435*0 437* 

Sec alfo the article Pant, 

Friendly ijlat dt ^ flate of, with refpeil to the checks to popu* 
lauon, I. <;9, 101. 
occafional fearetty m, 1. 105. 

Friendly ftcithet See the article Benefit eluhs, 

Fni,\fu!ntfi of marriages, method of afceriaming \t, u 506 {■507. 
proportion of the born which hses to marry, j. 513, 
confiJcraiion of the earhnefs of matnagei, compared with 
theexpeilationof life, 1. 515. 
the proportion of births to marriages forms no criterion by 
which to judge of the rate of mereafe, 1. 335 
the preventue check bed meafuredby the finallnefs of the 
proportion of yearly births to the population, 1. 531. 
rate of mereafe, and period of doubling, vhich would re- 
fult from any obferted proportion of births to deaths, and 
of thefe to (he wholepopulaiton, I. 

Fruilfulncfs of marriages at Vcvey m Svviticrland, 1. 407, 

— eflimale of, m different parts of Ruffia, 1, 332. 

. — among the women of Scotland, i 493. 

See alio (he article /Veu/Nf/ry. 

G 

G^LLJ, in Ahs^mnn mXiow , Gngular cuflom ri.fpc£lirtg 
polygamy in, 1 177 
iheir mafiacresin war, 1 179. 

Gari^aiia, a village of Africa , its inhabitants all dedroyed by 
hunger, i. 187. 

CclJerlanJ , proportion of its annual morlahty to us popula- 
tion, and of births to deaths, I 390 

Genealogical Ilillory of the iartars, favage conduct of the au- 
thor of, I. 14a. 

Geneva , calculation tefpe^ling the probability of life, and 
K K 4 the 
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the mean life at, m the llxieentb, fcventeenth. ani 
eighteenth centunej, i. 39“. 

Germam, ancient , their deftruftne itiuptions into the Ro* 
man empire, i. iid to 122. 
their emigmtions regular and concerted, 1. 123 to ia5 
their vaft repeated loflcs, lecmited by the pouer of popula- 
tion, 1 127, 129 

— errors of Gib^n and Montefquiett on this point, t. 
127, ia8 

their manners, as defcribed by Tacitus, highly farourablc ta 
the principle of increafe, 1. 130, 131. 
rapid fuccelhon of human beings among them, i 
^33 

Gtrmanyy Rate of, with refpeft to a fyfttmof poor laws, coti- 
Cdered, u 334. 

God-jjiiiy Mr , general charadlerof his Enquiry coBceming 
Political fuftice, u. 22. 
his fi ftem of equality impraflicable, 11. 22. 
his error in attribotin^all the vices and mifcry of focitty to 
human mfliiutions, II 24 

his eftimate of the benefits attendant upon his fjllemcf 
equably, iifionarv and faJfe, 11. 25. 

— oppofiie and dreadful pi£lurc prefented by aratioaalcoa* 
templation of the fubjeef, u 271034. 

places Uie difficulties anfing from an excefs qf populatioo, 
at an immeafurabledifiancc, ii. 25. 

•— thefe difficulties, on the contrary, of immediate occur- 
rence, II 31, 34. 

m the f -te of eqjah'y fuppofed by him, the principal Ians 

which at pjcfent go'cin Civilized fociety would be fuc- 

cclTuely difbted by the moft imperious neccffity, n-Jo* 

— admin Araiicii of property, 11. 35. 

— mftitut on of marriage, 11 3^. 

— inequality of conditions, it 41. 

thus the whole fyftcm would inevitably degenerate 
ftate of focicty not cflcniially diffcicnt from the prefenh 
II 43 

Obferv aliens on Mr. Godwin’s Reply to the above Rc' 

marks, ii 45. , 

they were ««/ direfted trerely agamfl the conclufion, b®* 
the principles, ofhis work, ii. 45 
Mr Godwin’s fyfiem not alone, but rrr/flw/i’, 
permanence, ti. 49. 
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(Godwin^ Mr. • Obfer^tion on bis Reply. Continued ) 
rtafen why the principle of population has never vet pro- 
duced the great cffcas noticed by Mr. Godwin, ii. cq. e 
the control of mcrcafing population m part times been 
cOefted by vice and roilery almcflcxclufively, ii. 52 
Mr Godwin inconfiftcnt in fpcaking of the two dillerent 
ratios of the increafc of population and food, n 54, 
his fyfictn not favourable to the preventive check to po- 
pulation, 11 55 *” 

Bis argument refpeamg right to relief, confidcred, n. 


Gcrir, their irruptions into the Roman empire, i. 116 118 

to 12a. * 

Givernmnit Sec the article Civtllbtrty. 

Gutks ; ancient State of, with Kefpea to the Checks to Po- 
pulation, 1. 272. 

their more equal diftribution of propertj.and the divifion 
of the people into fmall ftates. tended greatly to encou- 
rage their incrcafe, t 272,273. 
their overflowing numbers found vent in colonization, i 
374 ' • 

infanticide fan^ioned by their legiflators, 1. 274,27? 
meafurcs propofedb) Piato and Anllotle to rrevent a re- 
dundancy of population. (See their names), i 2,6, 
aao. ' ’ 


the poCtivc cheqks among them? difcaf? and wars 1 
285 ^ 

pjanv of the colonics from ancient Greece in the courfc of 
one or two centunes rivalled, and even furpaOed, their 
mother cities, i 555. 

Guinta , difattrous failuie of the attempt of the French, m 
1663, to format once a powerful colony in, ti 01.’ 


HALBERBTADT^ principality of, proportion of its annual 
marriages to its population, \ 380. 

— of us annual mortality lo Its population, and of hirths 
to deaths, 1 390 

variations in ihe proponpjns of births to deaths and to mar- 
riages at different ptiiorls i 55^ 
town ot, propjruonofitsannualmarnacesto its tio- 
puialtoii, 1 378 ^ 

H„ n-ah, confidcred « an objeft of ilic hrft nnnortance m 
the wd nances of Menu, i, 223 

ditZ^lands 
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Highlands of Scotland, probably more rcdandant m popula- 
tion than any other part ot Great Britain, ». ia6, 578 
• Hijhry might be made more ufcfiil if jt embraced flaiftical 
fubjeds, I 24, 26 

Hcllandt proportion of annual marnages and deaths in fomc 
villages of. 1 375,377,381 
—> of annual births, to the population, > 3 S 5 . 
the eAablilhment of poor-laws in, conCdcred, 11 354. 
Holjlein, duchy of, comparative Bate of die poor in, u. 
33 + 

HofpuahznA charitable eHablilhments, Batements refpedbog 
the condition of, in France, i 44^ 

See the articles Lying tn bofpttals^ and Fcund'mg hfpitals 
Hudfen's bay, famine among the Indians m the neighbour 
hood of, 1 69 

Hunters, tribes of, muB be thinly fcattered over the earth, 1 

43 ’ 

Hujhands , fcvcral attached to one woman in a certain tnbe of 
Indoftao, and m Tibet, 1 235, 236, 239. 


ILLEGITIMATE births , proportions of, in France, befof® 
and during the revolution, 1. 430, 438 
cafe of illegitimate children conBJered in a plan of 3 gra- 
dual abolition of the (>oor laws, 11 32010330 
Imprevement in the condition of the poor, different plant of, 
confidered (See under the article u 363 

Of our rati na! Expcdiaiions rcfpcflmg the future fni- 
provemrnt of Society, ri. 413. 
the unliealthinels of great towns and manufaflures will B 
vvajs operate as a pofitive check to population, 11. 4*3 
fomc eatenfion of the prodcniial rcflraint from marnag* 
IS probable, u 4x4 

much good would be done by merely changing gradually 
the inBitutions tending dircdlly to encourage marriage, 
and ccafing to circulate crroncousopinions on thisfubjetS, 
II 418 ’ 

the benchcial effeiBs that may refult from the general rea* 
fonnigs ofthiswotk, onconnedted \v ith the adoption of 
any particular plan, ir 41Q 

methods m which thcle leafonmgs may operate advanta- 
gcoufly among the higher ard middle claffcs of focieiy* 
V*. 42* 
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flmprcvMfnt of Soc>tly : Of our Raiional ExpcQationi 
reft cfiing the futuie. Contiuuct].} 

^ainong (he poort ii. 42a. 

tlie eMis lefuliuig from the principle of population have 
raihcr dimmilhcd than Incteafcrl in moilsrn times, and 
may reafonahtybeexpccncd AiUfvitlicrto dccrcarc,u.424. 
general conclutlon on this falije£i, ii. 425. 

Xncuaje of both plants anti annuals bounded only by the 
means of ruhfilicnce, i. 7, 3. 

JnXjansy American : State of, with Rcrpe (51 to the Checks to 
Population among thenii 1. 43. 
their country %ery thinly peopled at the time of its dif- 
CQvery. i. 42, 43. 

means hy which their population was kept down to this 
fcanty fupply of food, 1. 44. , 

want of ardour In the men not peculiar to the American 
Indians, but gcucraud by the luidlhips and liingers of 
&v3gelife, i. 44 * -li* 

unfruitfulnefi of the women produced by their degraded and 
wretched iiate, and other caufes, i. 45,48. 
frequent abardonment and delliucitcn of children, i. 49, 
— the caufe of the remarkable CKernptlon of thefe people 
from deformities, i. 50. 

^•olyganiy allo<ted, but leldom praifUfed, i. 
marriages not early, 1. 51. 

dangers attending mature age; aiternate gluttony and ab- 
tlinence, 1. 5a. 
difeafes, i. 53. 

dreadful epidemics, and contagious diflempers, i. 54. 
indancc of a >cry extraordinary defolatiun by an cpi' 
demic, h 55. 

their liability to peRiIcntial difealcs fro n the dirt of their 
perfons, and clofenefs and filth of their cabins, 1. 56.57. 
perpc'ual and lcio«.ious lioftilitics of tlic different nations 
and tribes 1. ^8. 

rapid incriafe of ibcm under favourable circumfiances, i. 

64. ^ 

The immediate checks to thtir population regulated hy the 
means of fuhlillence, 1. 65, 65 . 
m a general view of the American continent, the population 
of the Indians feems toprefs hardagainll the limit of 
lubfiftence, i. > 


(InJia/at 
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flnJlanst American. Contttiued.) 
famine and fcarcities among the favages of flondti andia 
various other parts, t 68 to 74. 
feme fortunate tram of circumftanccs necefiary to indnce 
favages to adopt the padoral or agricultural Ante, 1 75 
thecaufesof the rapid diminution of their numbers may 
all be rcfolrcd into the three great checks to populatioa 
(Sec the article CArrii), 1 76. 
their infatiablc fondnefa for fpiniuous liquors, 1. 
their connexion with Europeans lias tended to diminifli 
their fourccs of fobfiftcnce, 1. 77. 
their average population dill nearly on a level with the ave* 
rage quantity of food, 1 78 
cducat on of the ruder tribes, i 108, 

Indtjlan , State uf, t i*h Ucfncil to the Checks to Population, 

1 223. 

marriage very greatly eiic»uraged and a male heir con 
Cdcred as an objcdl of the firU importance, in tbc ordi 
naticesof Menu, 1. 223. 

chadity however inculcated as a religious duty , ana when 

drift and abfolute, foperfeJes the obligation of baling 

defeendantt, i 225 

other cucumdances which in foroe degree tend to cou/i* 
teraft the encouragcinem to mamage,— divifioQ 
clalTes, 1 227 

— difficulty m the choice of a wife, i. 228. 

— an elder brother jcmaimngunmarnedjconfincsallthe 

other fons tn the fame Rate, 1. 229. 

— mannets and diipofition of the women, 1 229 

— expedients among ditfcrent tribes to prevent a nunic 
rous family, i 33a 

Indtijlry, the iro, onation of, is of infinitely more conftqaenW 
to the population of 3 country, than the importation ot 
new inhabitants, 1. 207 

mduftry cannot exift without forefight and fccunty, n 
if general and eqeah would fail to yield the fame advantages 
to individuals, 11 396. , 

Jntqualtty cS conditions would inevitably refult from a ftatco* 
perfeft equality, 11 41,43, 

J^iiniicjn^fpermutcdm Otaheiic, w 88,^9. 

contributes m general to incrcafe the population of a coun- 


try, I 90 

praftifed on the females only, by a particular tribe m Jn- 

a, i. 234. 

fTttfnnllC dt 
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(Infantmie, ContiQued ) 

Chmcfc edi£l to prcvenr the drowmng^ of childrcOi i. 
362 , 161 

pradliccof, probably onginafcd from the difficulty ofrcar- 
ing children m a lavage life, ». 375. 

propofed in a wide extent by Plato, 1. 278. 

to make this expedient adequate m fa^, it mull be com- 
mitted to the magillrate, and not to the parents, 11. 53 
note 

See alfo the article Exptjurt 0/ chtld/tn, 

Ifflard t fbteof, with relpei^ to the checks to. population, 1. 

5 C 4 > 505 

confequences which would attend the cAabh/hment of poor 
laws in, 11. 332, 33<5 

Iroquois, drc'idlul mllance of a fcarcity of provifions among a 
party of, 1 71. 

I/Iaitds , the great barriers to a further increafe of population 
in, not peculiar to them more than to conUnents, 
though more obvious, 1. 79, So 

Jfraehtcs, on fettling m a fertile diAridt of Egypt, doubled 
thcwnumb«ies«y fifteen yean, u 556. 

Jafaa, flate of, with refpedb to the checks to population, 1. 

adg 

caufes of its populoufficfs, u 259. 

various checks to Its population, 1 270. 

Jura, Scotch tfland of, overflows with mhabitanU, m fpilc 
of conAant and numerous emigrations, 1 490. 

• K 

KALMUCKS, dcArui 2 ive wars of, 1.^51. 

ihofc who inhabited the fertile fteppes ot the Wolga , their 
Aate, and inquiry mto the checks to population among 
them, I l6x 

this was limited by want of paAuro for Uicir numerous herds, 
I. 163 

— by fcarcity of fubCAcncc for themfclves, 1 154. 

— bydifeafes, i. 165 

was regulated by the feafon of fcarcity, and not that of 
plenty, 1 160 

and in the fame manner, by the recurrence of unfavour- 
able periods, j. 167- 

check from their cuAoms refpe&ng marriage, 1. z68. 

— promifcuous ntercourje, u 169 

Kir^fitK 
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JCirgt/ttn Tartars, flats of, and mquirj into tlie chicks w 
population among them, I X59. 
their deftruflive predator/ cxcurfions, I. 160. 
national wars, and occafional famines, 1 161. 

L 

LABOUR, difference hetween the nominal and real price of, 

I 27, II 89, 125 

efFedls of producing fupemumcrary labourers, 1 201,20’ 
reward of labour in China as low as poiBbIc, 1 252^:53 
an increafe in the nominal price of labour may foraciimes 
only contribute to raifc proportionally tire price of pfon* 
Hons, Without ultimately bettering the condition of the 
poor, 11 74., 81, 89 

Its price, when left to find its natural Ic\el, is a moll im 
portant political barometer, exprefllng the relation be 
twe-n the fupply ol proviftons and the demand for 

II 89 

a fcarcny of provifions muft natdiallv tend to lower, m* 
flead of to raife, the price of labour, n 91 , 

to pioporiion thepnee of labour in a fcarcity totlicfticew 
provifions, is of the fame nature as a maxtmum» and 
dtre£lly to famine, 11 92 . 

abfurdity of thccommon declamation, ** that the insrwt 
price of Inbour ought always to be fufficieni decently w 
fupport ”1 family, and that employment otgliC to be 
found for all who are willing to work,” n 
caufes why the price of labour is no’ fo readily affc&d “I 
taxes and the price of its component pans, .*5 tint 0 
other commodities, n 145, 147^ 
rife and fall of labour further confidered, 11 149' ^ 5 ® 
if a demand for labour increafe rap dly under m uncerw a 
fupply o^ foo i, the population will advance till pobtiwy 
checked by famine, or by difcifes aiifing fit>n fc'^^ 
want, 11 2C4 , 

efiimate of tlic evil arifing from a market rather unde 
flocked with labour, occafioncd by the prevalcnceo 
fyfiein of moral icllraint among the poor, 11 27^ 
the wages of labour wiU alwaysie regulated by the ft®?'’ 

tion uftlie fupply (o the demand, 11 3 Sli 3^^ 

See alfo the article Poor thVoughout , , 

Lafti/, uncultivated , the extent of, has no influence on 
flate of dillrefs among the poor, 11 2iS» 
mconfiderate conclufions often drawn agamft the mdu J 
and government of flates, from the appearance of unc 
tivated lands in them, 11. 217 to 220. ^ fLani 
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(Land Continued ) 

error of bringing under cultivation too great a quantity of 
paorland, ii 22i 
L^nd tax confideredj ti 143 note^ 

Leafes , c(rc£l to be expedied on, by a bounty upon the ex- 
portation of corn, ti 186 note 
LrpJiCf proportion of its annual marriages to its population, 
I 379 

Lr^el, eiery thing will find its, but fometimcs this is effe^ed 
III a very harfli manner, ti i6i 
Leyziriy a village of the Alps proportion of births, and ex- 
traordinarily high probability of life, in, 1 399, 401, 

409 

Ltherty See the article Ciatl liberty 

Life , calculation refpe^^ing the orub^bility of and the mean 
life at Geneva, tu the lixieenth, feventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, i 397 

probab III) of, in fcieral great cities and Tone villages, i 
4^3 i 

111 Scotland, 1 483. 

— extraordvnanW high in a viUage of the Alps, i 401 
mean life, and probability of life, in feieral parts of S vit« 

zerlaud 1 40B. 409 

increafed average duration of, m England and Wales, 1 
468 

fyAem of M Condorcct vvith refpcA to the indefinite pro- 
longition of human life, examined, 11 10 to 19 
longevit) rare among the negro nations of Africa, > 173, 
]85 

Liter at y bachelcri, great number of, in China, 1 257 
Ltverpaol, proportion of its annual mortalit) to its population, 

I 460 

Lindon, proportion of its annual mortal ty to its population, 
I 460 to 463 

— the void made by the great number of deaths, filledby 
the redundant births from the country, i 464, 465 

the effects of the dreadful plaguem 1666 were not percepti- 
bie hiteen or twenty jeais after, 1 sb3 
— Its efiedt in producing liich improvements as have com- 
pleiel) eradicated that difotder in, ii 129, 289 
error of Sir William Petty in pred dling that it would con- 
tain above fire million inhalntaats m the )sar 1800, 1 
57 *' 

Lsve^ 
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Ltvc^ viituous , us peculiardcljghls, and adaptation to the na 
turcofman, )i. ^33 

improved ftate m which this pailion would cxift un^r 
a fyftcm of moral redramt, ii. 348 
•— fuch a fyflem would very greatly mereafe thelum of 
pleafurable fenfalion^ from the paffion of love, 11 253 

Luxury y Us efTefls on the ftale of focicty, and on populat on, 
confidercd, 1 554, note m n 198 and 200 

Lyi»^ tn hafpitah^ probably rather prejudicial than othcnvife, 

‘ M 

MJGDEBVRGHt dukedom of , proportion of its anaad 
marrnges to its population, 1 379 
variations in the proportions o) births to deaths and to ism 
riages at different periods, t 549 

Lfamelukts, their opprcfTive and deftrudhve government, 1 

Mamtrjlfr, ptopoiiion of ns annual mortality touspopnh 
tion, 1 460 

MayufaiiuTti t attempts to employ jhe poor m, onanygteit 
{cale, have almoff invariably failed, n 
vinfa\ourable (late of the poor employed m manuf Clones, 
with refpefl to health and oUier circumdances, 11 
lowi. 

See alfo the article of Agricultural and Commercial Sjf 
terns (under jigi iculturej 

Marianre iflands llate of, with refpcdl to the checks to p 3 
puUtion, 1 1C3 

Mamagt, prafliceof, 111 Otaheite, 1 goj 91 

very gteatly encouraged iti the ordinances of Menu, i saji 
224 

— and m China, i 250 

apparent refulis m the former inllancc, 1 230 

— in the latter, i ^52 to 256 

pernicious effe^s of any diredl encouragements to n»f 
nage, 1 383 to 385, 11 37t 
the prevailing coffoms, manners, and {-rcjudices of fociety, 
operate injurioufly in this refpe<a, 11 292 to 205 
the pradicc of mankind on the lubjeS hasUmverlally 
much fupenor to their theories, 11 41(5 
origin of tlie prejudice in favour of an iiidilcriJinnate en 
couragemeiit to inarriaec, 11 2qc 

^ (Msrr^^V 
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(Marriage. Continued) 

inference from St. Paul’s declarations refpefling marriage, 
II 255 . 

» limitations to the age of marmge» propofed by PJato and 
Anllotle, I. 278, aSo. 

the mfiitution of marriage, or fomctliing nearly equivalent 
to It, would foon rcfuil from a ftate of perfect equality, 
and of unreftrained commerce of the fexesj n, 39, 
the defire of inamage would not admit of any very confi- 
derable diminution, 11 241. 

beneficial effe£ls to be produced by later marriages under 
a fyllem of moral rc ‘raint, conudered, ii 250 
—this reftramt among the poor thcmfelves, ihe only ef- 
fei^lual means of bettering their condition, 11. 260 to 
271. 

confideration of the cffe£l which might be produced by a 
,dinuuiflied mortalitv, in decteafing the number of mar- 
riages, II. 2^8 

amone the higher ranks^i little more is wanted with regard 
to the prudential clieck to marriage, than an increafed 
degree of refpei^ and of perfonal liberty to fingle wo- 
men, u. ^37. 

— among the lower clafies, the fame objeifl would be at- 
tained by the ellablilhmcntof a proper fyfiem of paro- 
chial education fSee the article EducauenJ, n 338 

the prudential refiramt from marriage has lacrealitd through- 
out Europe, ii 415 

Sec alfo the articles Fruit/ulnefst Prudential and Moral Rc- 
ftraint, and Polygamy 

Marriages , proportion of, m Scotland, 1 4S5 

— in Norway, fmall , caufe of this, 1 307 to 314. 

— in the Pays de Vaud, very hnall, j 410 
proportion of, to the whole population, m RulGa, j, 

35 « 

— Ui England and Wales, 1 453. 
proportion of, to births, i 51210531. 

— in England and Wales, 1 473 
dependence of marriages on dcailis, 1 374 to 384 
number of inarrugcs in ihc Greek church in Ruflla for 

the year 1799, i 372 

— ofannual niarriagesin France before the vvar, i 425. 

See alfo the article Regtjlers 

VOL. II. L L Afaximum 
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Jfaximum (bmctimcs cnabliAed in the Turkilh dominiont, 
1. 217. 

to regulate the price of labour by the price of prov»Gonj» 
of the fame nature as a maximum, and both meafDiesi 
tend direflily to famine, n 92, 9j. 

Afeai, a large fuhfcription for the poor would only raife ths 
price ot, without enabling them to procure an mereafei 
quantity, 11. 74. 75 

A/ou, extrafls from the ordinances of, 1. 323 to 232. 

Afexicc, frequent fearevty bfprovifionsm, t 72. 

quick progrefs which the SpaniHi colony mads in popu- 
lation, notwith^andirg its lU management, 1 556, 
557 * 

cruelties of the Ard fcttlers, 11 59. 

/l^£r<7r/o» of mankind, the early, conddered, 1 tiotoiif 
of the ancient Germans, regular and concerted, 1 123 1» 
126, , 

A/jrt, orgenenl land-tax paid to the fulian, moderate in it- 
lelf, nut made opprclRve and lumous by the agents of 
government, 1 211 to 31.1 

A^iftrv, checks to population wmch come under thii head, 1 
30 

Afeh, the moft fatal of all monfters to freedom, «. 298* 

Its tendency to produce tyranny, ti 298 
the dread of itcaufedtbe late furrenders of thepntilegn 
of the people to the government, n. 29^. 

Aft^ulr, after conquenng the northern provrnees of China, 
propofed in council to exterminate all its inhabitants, > 


343. 

their deflroflne wan, i. 151. 

Altney cannot be made the means of railing the condition of 
the poor witlsoot proportionably deprclEng others, ii* 
"A 77 

may confer particular, bot not univcrfal, aOinance to them, 


11. 395. . 

See alio the article Sanh, 

2 >Icral cede , it is no valid objeQion againft the publication®' 
one, that It will never be onivcrUlly praftifed, « 

Afci ai rtJJraint defined, 1. 19 

Of our Obligat on to praClifc this Virtue, 11 325 
ii IS ceitainly tlie bcA of all the immediate checks tope* 
pulation, u 125. 

(Mvtd 
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(Moral rtjlroinl : 0 ( our Obligation to praAife thit Virtu® 
Contiou^.) 

the opinions refpcfling population originating In barbarous 
ages, have prevented ur from attei di ig to the di£btcs of 
Tcafon and nature on tuisfobjc^, ». as6. 
the evil anting from cxcetfivc indulgence of the palEons, 
an admonition for their due limitation, ii. 227. 
the confeijucnces of mcreafing loo fart, though not fo ob- 
viouQy conne^td with the conduA leading to them, 
are obligatory as to prefcnbing our duly, 11. 227. 
difeafcsare imliratioiis that we have odended againrt feme 
of the laws of nature, ii. 228. 

•~thus epidemics point out that we have increafed too faft 
for the means of fub^rtctice, 11. 229. 
cvileffefisof anirregulariiidulgenccoF the pafTions, 11. 330* 

— a diminution of the pleafurc anting from their gratifi- 
cation, would ho \ever produce a much greater lofs than 
gam to general happ'iicrt, 11. 232. 

peculiard«ightsof virtuous lo.e, ti 232. 
the pafiiort between the fexes operates permanently upon 
human conduct, n 234. 

— has the moft powerful tendency to foften and meliorate 
iheehanflcr, w 234 

— isftrongeft, and has mort beneficial clTe^U, where ob- 
Ihcles arc thrown m the wzy of very early and unn erfal 
gratification, 11. 235. 

— the evil refuliing Iroro itsinegolar indulgence, mud 
not bedimminicd by the e\tiu£licn cr diminution of the 
paflion itfclf. II. 236. 

— m ih)8 and all the other patfions, it »s the only regulation 
or dirertion of them that 15 nanted, 11. 2^7. 

the province of reafoii is the gw.emment of the paffions, 
II. 237, 238. 

the fecundity of the fpecies too would not admit of any 
very confideiable diminution, 11. 238 

— nor would the defire of marnpgc, tu 241. 

the doty of moral retlraiiit lefts upon the fame foundatioT 
as our obligation to pra^fe any of the other virtues, n. 
242 

Of iheEfFcfis which would tcfult to Society /rom the 
Prevalence of this Virtue, ii. 244. 
removal of any imputation on the gooduels of the Deiy, 
for calling beings into exirtence by the laws of nature, 
which cannot by thof^ laws be ftipported in exvftence, u. 
J144- < ‘ 
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{Moralrtjiraint, Effedis which vvoul 3 rcfuU to Society from 
Its Prevalence. Continued.) 
the fubjed^ion of the paflioni a principal requifite to hap* 
pmefs, II. 245. 

beneficial Hate of fociely exhibiting a great prevalecccof 
the prudential check to population, n. 245. 
in fuen a condition, the period before marriage mull be 
paired m find! chaftity, 11. 247. 
purity of intercQurfe between )Oung peribns in thefe cir* 
cumdances, it. 248. 

later marriages would prolong the period of youth and hope, 
and lead to fewer ultimate difappointments, 11 249, 
250. 

— the mod eligible age for them mud depend entirely oa 
circumdancesandfituation, 11 a^r. 
ohjedlion from the difficulty of moral reftramt anfwercd, u 


353. 

this fydem would very greatly incrcafe the fum of pleafur- 
able renfations from the paillon of lore, u. 353. 

— migiit be expcdled to reprefs the frequency of war, >1 

354- * . , 

— great drength of fuch a date of fociety m a war of w* 
fence, 11. 257. 

conclufion. the judicc of the Deity unimpeachable, ir 
making this virtue ncceflary by his general lawt, u 

*58 . 

This IS the only cdeflual mode of bettering the condition 
of the poor, 11 26010271. 

confu'cration of the obje£lion to this meafure, that by 
endeavouring to urge this duty on the poor, we 
iiicreafe the quantity of vice relating to the fe^i 
274 to 281. , 

Sec alfo the article PruJtntial rcjlraint 
Mortality , order of, extremely variable, 1 ^06. 
divifion of the dates of Europe into clades m this rcfpeCtj 
390 * 

annual mortality in England and Wales confideito, i' 
456 to 459. 

different proportions of, m towns and in villages, 1 43 t* 
See alfo the article Death 

MofcbWy management of the foundhng'hofpifil at, ‘* 3 ^ 
Mowirg , perfe^ion of thcart of, m Switzerland and Nor* 
way, 1. 413. ■' 


l^ATIONAL dcit, point m which it has been moIV m/'** 
< nous 11. 141 



INDEX. 

Nature’, conftancjrof theIa\v8of,thcfoundaUonofaUhumaa 
knowledge, ii. 13. 

Najffs, their pradlice with relpefl to the commerce of the 
fexes, &.C. u 235. 

Ne^ra nations of Africa , their habits, powerful checks to po^ 
pAation, I. 171. 

conftant wars, and want of induftry, t. 17J. 
ihortnefs of life among them, 1. 172, l 85 . 
praflice of maniage, i 173. 
great and cotiflant exportation of ilares, i. 174. 
the population, notwithHanding all thefe circumOances, 
continually pafliug beyond the means of fubfiftence, i, 
174. 

prafticc of polygamy, and its effe&s conlidcrcd, i. 177. 
difcafes, i. 181. 

poverty, bad diet, and want of clcanlmefs, i. 182. 
dreadful indances of famine, 1. 187. 

New Caledima, occafional fcarcity at, i. icC. 

New England, hardlhips experienced in the iiril fettlement of 
this colony, 11. 60. 

New Holland , State of the Names of, with He(pe£l to the 
Checks to Population, 1. 32. 
fcarcity of food, 1. 33. 

cruel treatment of their women, and early union of the 
feses, 1. 33, 36. 

3 great part of the women without children, i. 37, 38. 
fucking children buried alive with the mother at her death, 
t. 38, 

didicuhy of reanng children, 1. 39. , 

wars between diScrent tribes, and perpetual private con 
tefls, manner of living , and dreadlul epidemic, j. 39, 
40. 

ftvU the popwlauon keeps wp wa, leselvnUv the average Cup* 
ply of food, I. 4c, 4]. 

Hardfliips expencnced in the firft fettlement of the colony 
of Port Jacklbn, 11. 63- 

New Zealand, flate of, with rcfpcdl to the checks to popula- 
tion, 1. 81. 

/ perpetual hoflility of the different tribes, and their canni- 
balifm, t. 82. , 

the population, nererthelefe, fcldom repreffed below the 
average means of fubfiAence, 1. 85. 

!• I 3 ^ Nrjjhury, 
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Kewlury, proportion of its annual mortalitjr to lU popuU. 
tion, 1 460. 

fjeotka Soun 4 , frequent fcarcity of provifions at, 1 73, 74. 

J^ortb of Europe. See tlic articles Europe, ani Germans. 

Northampton, proportion of its annual mortality to i(s popu* 
lation, I 460 

Nonuay , State of, with Refpe£l to the Checks to Populi* 
tion, I. 3oe, 

Its mortality iinill, yet its population has not rapidly m 
creafcil, 1 306. 

the rreteuiive checks propornomhiy great, J 30?. 
caulu of the fmall nuinlier uf marriages, 1 307. 
unfaiourablencf^ of the foil ami climate, 1. 314. 
the preventive check contributes condderably (0 the fmall. 

nefs of the mortality, 1 316. 
obtbcles to improved cultivation of the land 1 317 
recent advances, however, both m that rcfpeil and m po- 
pulation, I 321 

the wooiU areclcand away too precipitately, without con- 
fideration of the prol^ble value of the land »hen 
cleared, 1 33S. 

this couiiirv might pofbIy\\wc been better peopled for- 
meily than at prclcnt, but the fuj>pofiiion notpr«itfiV, 1. 
339 

Proportion of its ycvily births to the population, 1, 3^*^ 
fiatc of the poor better in many rcfpeils than in tugn^i 
33 S' 

Norwich, proportion of its annual mortality to its population, 
1. 460 

O ; 

DSyECT'JONS, general, to the principle and rcafonirg? ot 
this Effay, antweied, w 419 
firft, that they comradifl the original command of the 
Creator, to incrcafc and multiply and rcplcmlh the earth, 

^^ 3 ° . rc 

that the natuial checks to population will always bcioi- 
iicient, without rcfoiting to any other aids, » 439 
refpedling the pradltcable increafe of population, 11 44 ° 
rctpecling the abofition of the jioor-faws^ 11 44 i* , 
that every praflicablc bene 6 t may be obtained by impro^w 
meafures of civil policy, without nlking ihc danger 01 
promulgating new opinions which may alarm the pfc* 
juJ.PfSol,hcpoor,.., 47 i. 
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“I’OtijeiTions. Continued ) 

rcrpedmg the reelings of defpoiidency iii fome, who la 
ment a conviiiiovi of the truth of v!tc pnnciplcs of ihu 
EQav, »i. 475 

Obeitabot, temporary fcarcity at, i loe 
Organic pcrfcfiibiluy of man , M Condorcet's fyftcm re- 
fpeiting, unwarranted, ii to to to 
OJcillatiom u\ population, m civilized and m iavagelifc, i. 7 J, 
to 28 

OJIiacis, their dtlgufting mode of living, 1 197 
Oiahcttey Its luxuriance extremely favourable to population, 

I. 86 

Tome very powerful checks mull be traced in the habits 
of the people, 1 88 

enumeration of thefe . Eareeoic focieties, 1. 83 . 

— infanticide permitted to all ctafles, 1 89 

— eitenfivc debauchery and promifeuous intercourfe, !. 
90 

— cudoms with regard to inamage, and changing of con- 
nexions, t 90, 91 

— frequent and deAruXive hodilities, i 92. 

~ human facnfices, and diforders. \ 93 

even thefe cliecks have not always kept dow n the popula 
tion to the level of the means of fuhliftciJce, t 93 
niodeof living of (he diderent ranks, 1 94 
extraordinary depcpulaitou fiuce capuin Cook's laH vifit. 



average means of fubfiftcncc, i 97. 
its fertility probably exaggerated, I loj 


P ' 

PJCH-^S^ their dcflruXiVc extortion m their provinces, 1, 
212, 215, aj6 

Painty Mr , erroneous principles of his Hights of Man, n 
304 (0312 

Paraguayy occalional (carcity of provifions m, 1 72 
Pans, proportion of its annual mamac^es to its population, 

I ,8t 

— of annual births and deaths to the population, m Tl- 
\eral villages arouivd, i 386, 

Pari/h pay table, difgufttng piflure of, 11 355 
Po^-nr, evil effeXs of an ineguUr indulgence of, n ''30. 

Lt'4 (Pajxziis 
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{PaJJisrts, Continued ) • 

a diminution of the pleafure aniing from their gntiflcation 
would preduce a much greater iofs than gain to general 
liappinefs, ii a32 

the pafTion between the (exei operates permanently upoo 
human condu£l, ii 234 

— has the moll powerful tendency to foften and meliorate 
the charafler, ii 234. 

~ IS ArongeA and has moA beneficial elTefls, where 
obAaclcs are thrown 111 the %vay of very early and urn- 
vcrial gratification, 11 235 

— the evil lefulimg from its irregular indulgence, muft 
not be d mmi Aied bv the extin^ion or diminution of the 
paAion ilfclf, 11 236 

in this and all theotlier paAIons. it is only the rcgulatioa or 
dire£tion of them that is vvaiUcih n 237* 

Pajieral nations, modem, Aate of, with rcfpcA to the 
cheeks to population (Sec the article 1 141 

— Cl umeration of chcchs, I 

limits to the population of a country Anftly paftot^i * 

4 ^ 3 . 

natural excitement which it fupphes to emigration, 1 

415 

See atfo the article Shepherds 

Pays deVaudy various AatiAical particulars relpefting, > 397 < 
408:0411. 

Peafant, Swift, remarkaWe inAance of one pofleAing a cleat 

comprchcnfion of the fubjeft of population, 1 417 to 
4x9 

Perfcilihlity of man , M Condorect’s fyAcm rcfpefLing, 
examined, u 4 to 19 

Perfia , Aate of, with refpcil to the checks to population 
the dreadful convulAous in, have been fatal to agncul 
ture, I 221 

fmall pox, and other caufes, 1 222 

Peru , c^uickpxogrcis which the bpanifh coloriy made m popu* 
lation, notwithilanding its lU management, i $ 5^*551 

cruelties of the firA fettien, 11 30 

Plague, Its ravages in the Turkifli adminionS, i srg 

a tonftant admonition lo the people againft their filth and 
torpor, 11 225 , 

does not efTedluaily reprefs the average of population, 1 
Sec alfo the article ^ 
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proporej by him to regulate populatmp, i. 

— by encoureging or checking ,t by means of honours 
and or marks or dii^ce, i. 277. 

— by burying the children of the inferior citieens, and all 

born imperTcfl, 1. 277, 278. ' * 

— iby Imiiting the age of raariugc and of bearing children, 

he thus evidently fats the (Irong tendency of population to 
tnereafe beyond the means ol fubCftence, i ayq 

incoiiCIlencies in his plan obferved by Ariftotle, j agr 
2S2. * 

PliMy , Oil the preiailmg Errors refpefling this Subica as 
conncdleduith Population, 11 302 “ J tls 

error of fuppoling that ai. inereafe of population in any 
flare not cultivated to the ntinoll, mil tend to au, ment 

the relative plenty of the whole fociels, n. 202. ^ 

• an increare of population arifing trom the improving Hate 
of agneulture. very differciit from its unrelnafd 
creafe, n. 2 3. “ 

oTfe •'’““S'’ ■'>' ftp- 

ply of food be uncenam, the population will advance 
till pofitively checked by famine, or difeafes anliny from 
feverewant, 11 205 "«‘«Sirom 

fcarcity and extreme poverty may or may not accompany 

“nSnTlyTti^g’pXuSn™?^^ 

Ignorance and oppreffion will con.laiitly caufe a low flale . 
of ^pulation, m fpiteof the birth of any number of 
children annually, n 210, 2ji, ^ 

agriculture may more pro,«rly be termed the efficient caufe 
ofTOulalion. than population of agticuliu.e. i. “ 3° 

revenue the fource of population, and not population of 
revenue, ii 214 * ot 

wafle among the rich, or land remaining uncultivated d« 
not influence the average diftrca of the poor „ 1,^ 

tneonflderate conclulions often dra vn acamil he ,n 
and government of ft,tes, front the a^p"L ' 
cultivated lands m them, u. 317 


(Plenty z 
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("Plenty or the prevailing Errors rcfpefbng this Subjeft 
as conneded v%ith PopoUuon. Continued ) 
error of bringing under cultivition toogreat aquantityof 
poor iandi n 2ax 

the quLiIion is not whether the produce of the earth majr 
be abfolutely jncrcafed, but vfhethcr it may be incrcafei 
fo ns to keep pace with an uncliecked popuiation, u 
222. 

Plough m Syria, often only die branch of a tree, i 214 
Phngbing , general fvftem of, as praflifed in moft paru of 
I ranee, prejudicial, 11 197 note 
PdiUcal Mnmyt great impoitance of the diffufion of itt 
principles, they diould at leall forms branch of uni* 
Ncrfiiv education, 11 340 and note . 

Pol tical jujltct, general charadlcr of Mr. Godwin’s work on, 
u ai 

See the article Ctodv-m , 

Pol^iamy allowed, but feldom ufed, among the American In- 
duns, 1 50 

tU efleft on poppUuon confideied, i lyStoxSi 
in fome negro nations of Africa, fought by the wife and 
not the uufbjod, t 177 

m thel urkilh dominions, lels produ£lire eien in loini* 
dual families than monogamy, i 21S 
tends to degrade the female clnrafier , and by being prac* 
tifcd among the fuiK-nor claflcs, renders it difficult for 
the lower clafTcs to obtain VMves, 1 S2g, 23O, I73 
For the oppofite cudoin, foe die article Hufiandi 
Pe/Ticmma, general mortality in, i 38B 
proportion of focond marriages, 1 513 
variations in the proportions of births to deaths and to mar- 
riages at different penods, 1 547 
Poor, mejfurcs rcfpcdlmg their relief 111 Switzerland, andef- 
fedl of thefo, i 430 
fupport of, in Scotland, 1 495 

remarks by bcotch writers, on the ffaieof the poor m Eng- 
land, I 496, 497 

Of Poor Laws tliofc of England, though thev may haic 
alleviated individual ml sTortuiie, have Iprcad the evil oief 
a larger furface 11 73 

caufes why, notwuhftandmg the nnmciifc fum annually 
collcdled for the poor, fo mud) did rtfs ftiH cxiffs among 
them, u 73 

(Peer- 
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(PoiT ' Poor Laws. Continued.) 

a fubfcription for the poor would only increafe proportion* 
ably the price of provifions, ii. 74. 

*— even if the produce of the country were augmented by 
that means, a more than proportionate increafe of popula. 
tion would follow, li 75. 

no poffiblc facrifices of the rich couUl for any time prevent 
the recurrence, of diflrcfs anioiig the lower clalTcS, 11. 
75 

the condition of fame of the poor cannot be raifej means 
of money without proportionally deprefliiig that of others, 
II , 6 , 77. 

confirmation of thefc reafonings, from the late forcities. 


the price of com in a fcarciiy will depend more upon the 
degree of confuinptton than of the actual deficiency, ii. 
79 * 

high prices certainly dimmilh confumption, n 79 
the bounties to the poor during the late fprcitics operated 
very powerfully m raifing the price of giain, ji ya, 
effeG of thelfi alfo m mcreafing the circulaimg medium, li. 

84 t 

this increafe pnncipally fopplicd by the country banks. 11. 
8S« 

very great ohtbcics thus thrown in the way of returning 
cheapnefs, 11. by 

— thefe left, however, than if the mcresfeil circulation had 
come from the Bank of Lngland, 11. 87. 
the fcarcitv forluiutely followed by an abundant *h3Tvcft 
and a peace, a rapid fall of prices thus occalioned, n 8S. 
permanent bad confequcncis which would haic followed 
from raifing the wages of labour during thcfcarcu\, lu 
89 

the price of labour a rooft important political barometer, 
exprefling the relation between the fupply of provifions 
and the demand for them, 11. 89. 
a fcarcity naiurallv tends to lower, inflead of to raifc, jJie 
price of labour, n. 91. 

to pn poitioii the price of labour to that of provifions is ^f 
the mture of a maximum, aud tend* diredUy to famin®, 
H 9?. 


fPeor i 
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fPeor Poor Laws. Continued ) 
an ir.creafc of population without a proportional increafe 
of food, muft lower the value of each man’s camings, 
II. 95. 

w.ays m which the poor-laws tend to deprefs the general 
condition of the poor* ii. 96 

— they weaken the difgrace which ought to attend depca* 

dent poverlv, n. 97, 99. '' • 

have contributed to raife the price of proviGons, to lower 
the real price of labour, and to generate a cardeGhefs 
and want of frugality among the poor, 11 99. 98 

— fubiedk 'he wh^e clafsof the common people to a fet 
of tyranmcal laws, «. too. 

if they had never exifted, the mals of happinefs among the 
common people would have been greater than it is, n 
loi. >> 

all fyfiems of the kind tend in efTefl to create more poor, 
h 101. 

examination 0/1 the principle and operation of thefawovii 
Aatute of the forty third of Elizabeth, n. tc2 

— Its due execution as a permanent law is a pbyCcal im* 
poGibility^ 11. 105. 

checks 10 tiie increafe of the poor, from a fpint of indepea* 
dence and pride among the pcafantry.and from iheconw* 
diflory operation of the poor laws themfclves, n ico 
attempts to employ the poor on any great fcale m manu- 
factures have almoft invariably failed, it. 108. 

— tills rtafoning not to bcapplicd agaiiifl every mode of 

emfvoj.iiig them on a limited fcale, and with proper re* 
ftriClioiis, 11 J.11. 

abfurdiiy of^tlic common declamation on the fubjeftof the 
poor, II. JI3, • 

Of mcrcafing Wealth as it afFe£ls the Condition of the 
Poor (See the article n 11310130. . 

Of the only cfTe^ual Mode of Improving the Condition ot 
the Poor. 11. a6'i. . 

almoft all that has hitherto been clone for the poor, Wi 
tended to tiiiow a veil of obfcurity over the caufes ot 
their diftrcfs, 11, 264 , 

\jll fucU erroneous ideas have been coricdlcd, vt cannot he 
faid that any fair experiment Im been made v»iih ihcit 
undcilUndiiigs, n. 365. 
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(Poar Of the only Mode of Improving their Condition. 

. Continued } 

they are themfelvesthe prtnapal authors of their own poiert7y 
and the means of redrcfs are in their hinds alone, ii. 
a66. 

to ui^e people to marriage ivhcn they haie little chance of 
being able to fupporc their children, is railily to tempt 
Providence, ii 267 

to encourage marriage, and increafe the number of labourers, 
have, m the experience of many centuncs, conlPintly 
failed to improve their condition, 11 268. 

It is time to try the contrary method, of withholding the 
fupply of labour, and thus proportioning the population 
to the food, 11 269, 

the abfolute quantity of food to be Hill increaled by every 
means, 11 270 

the refult of tliefe reafonmgs to be inculcated on the poor, 
and their true fituation explained to them, 11 270. 

Olne^ions to the above Mode conCdercd, u 272. 

firn,a market rather underftocked with labour, 11. 273, 

fccond, the diminution of population that 11 would caufe, 
n 273. 

third, tlut by endeavouring to urge the duty of moral re< 
ftramt, vre may mcreafe the quantity of vice relating to 
the fex, 11 274 

Of the Coafequenccs of purfumg the oppoCte Mode, 11. 
282. ' 

every e0brt to reprefs a great mortality would be vain, 

^ lu 2S4, 286. 

confidcration of the efTcfl which might be produced by a 
diminifhed mortaliiy, in mcrcafing the population, or in 
’ decreafing the number of marnages, 11. 288, 

— of the confequcncc of a poflible extirpation of the fmaJl- 
pox by means of the cow-pox, 11. 290. 

It IS fuiScieat to leave every roan to his free choice refpedi- 
mg marriage, which however is very tar from being the 
cafe at pre^nt, n. 292. 

— aTOong lowes private be-*, 

ncvolcncc operate as a direS encouragement, 11 292. 

— amoilg the higher daOes the exiftmg manners, and in 
all ranks the prevailing prejudices, have the fame ten- 
dency, 11 293. 

Flan of a gradual Abohnon of the Poor Laws, 11 317. 

(-peer: 
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[Far: Plan of a gradual Abolition of the Poor Lawt 
Continued ) 

extraordinary proportion of paupers in this country, ii. 
3 * 7 ' 

ohjedlion to a fpecific Iicnitation of the rate to be raifed for 
their relief, as a mode of diminilhing thpir number, ii 
3iS. 

in adopting a fj ftem for the gradual abolition of thefc laui, 
ther/j'i’/of the poor to (upport mud be preriouily sod 
formally dilclaimed, ii 319. 

— ohjeftionsiothisiiifa'owal, mfwcred, ii ^44 to 457 

mcafurc for tlut purjiofc , future children bom beyond a 

certain period, to be declared debaned from pardh a/£A- 
ance, 11 320 

the liberty ol marrying, at any age, on no account to be in- 
fringed, it. .iai 

the fpherc for the excrcife of private benevolence would be 
lefs after fuch a iegu!ati''n than now, n 323. 

cafe of lUegUunate childiea under lltcfe crrcumllancet, it 
3 * 3 ' 

not more eligible at prefeni, n 4?4. 

— frequency of their defertion by ineir parents. 11 3^4 

— tf no provifion vvere made for them by llie laws tii fuch 
a Htuation, the ties of nature would be fliong enough to 
retain the parents m their dutVt )• 325. 

a— pernicious cuftoms of inglwemng the father of an 
giCimate child into niamagc by the terioisofajail* n 

— the raofl pTiwcrful obligation on every roan to fuppoij 
hischildien, would be the knowledge that they loufl de* 
pend folcly on this fupport, it ts? 

— objcdlion that a mother and her children fliould not thus 
fufTer from the mifconduA of the lather, anfwcred, u. 

327- . , 

unoppreffivc cxtinclion of the poor-rates by this plan, 1^ 

, 330- , . 

the fupenonty sn the (late of the poor in England, cxitlsin 
fpite, and not tn confequence, of the pc»r-lavvf, ii‘‘3 

ditfts'iOv'.se •ob.viVk •wwc.l'i a\\ewi!> vfeeeftabiiili* 

ineni of a fvllcm of parodtial rtlicl in many of the other 
coontiicsof Europe, ji. 331 w 336. 

Objections of Mr. Young to the above plan,* and his own 
plan for the relief of the poor, coufidcred, u 45a to 471. 

(p$or. 
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{Pair. Continued ) 

Dtfferenc Plans of Improving tlic Condition of the Poor, 
confidered) ii. 363. 

none muft tend direftly to encourage marriage, u. 363 
fir James Steuart’s plan, of 3 general eftablirtimcnt of 
foundlmg-hofpitals, and of public fuppott to the cfnldtea 
*of fome married perfons, «. 363. 

— Mr. Townfend’s, of a compulfory and univerfal tn- 

fluution of bcnefit-cluhs, 11, 364 , 

— Mr. Young’s, by mcansof potatoe.ground and cows, n. 
068. 

defideratum with refpeft to the habitual food of the com- 
mon people, 11 383.^ 

Of the Necefllty of General Principles on the above Sub- 
jeft, n 388. 

iiftmfiion between mifchiesous and genuine theory, u, 
388 

advantage derived b) cottagers from keeping cows, anfes 
from Its being peculiar, and would be conwlerably dimi- 
nilhed if ma& general, 11 390 
raeafure of relieving tlic poor at their own homes, and 
placing out their children as foon as pofiible, cannot be 
pra&iftd unnerfally, 11 394. 
the benctits conferred by monev, and even by andutlry, are 
relative, and would htl if not confined to particular a- 
ftances, 11 

obje^ion to ihcfc rcafanmgs anfwcred; in many cafes 
the good from the relief of prefent ddUefs may o\ej. 
balance the probable evil from the remote conC.- 
qucnce, a 3gfi 

great advantages might be cxpefiled from a better and mor<- 
gccicral fyftem of education (bee alfo the aritc’e EJu- 
catton}^ ti 398. 

j— from a general improvement of cottages, a 398 

— from the con-fyfiem, (ii 368 Sc Iccj ) upon a mote 
confined plan, n 399,402,403 

objedlion that the above mcafures would encourage popula- 
tion, anfwered, 11 403 

effcdlsof luxury on Ibteof focietj, and on population, 

confiderc^, ii. 405, (note in 198 and 200 ) 
our beft grounded hopes of improvsroent m the o-eneral 
niafs orhappinefs, founded on a diminution in the num- 
ber of the lowcfr, and an incieifc in that of the middle, 
clalTes of fociety, 11 408. 

fP«r 
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(Tour Of the hJeceffity of General Principles m Plans for 
their Relief Continued ) 

— this to be brought about only by the prtfvalcuce of pru- 
dential habits refpeiSing marhage among the poor, n 
410 

a fpccific relief might be given for every child abo\^ the 
number of fix without any bad efFe£l, 11 4to 
objcftion that the gencta) prevalence of the prudential rc 
Araint among the pool mighr occifion an injurious ad* 
vance in the price of labour, anfweied, » 411 
See alfo the articles Cha ity, and I'ovctty 
population has a conftant tendency to increafe bejondtlie 
means of fuhhftence, 1 2, 4 

— this truth evidently feen by Plato, Arillotle, and other 
philofopheis, I 279, aSo, 383, 284 

period in which it doubles itfelf, m the northern flaws of 
Ameiica, 1 6 

— m the back feulcmcnts, i 6. 

— other poflihle periods, 1 7 
increales thu» in a geometrical ratio, 1 8 

— - the mercafe of fubfiflence cannot exceed an aritbmc* 
tical ratio, t 8, la * 

— effedls of thefc two ratios of mercafe when brought to- 
gether, I la 

population can only bekdpt down to its level by theHtong 
law of ncccffity (Sec the article Chech), 1 14 
prop liticns intended to be proved in the prefentEflay, * 
28, 29 

diftinflion to be carefully made between a redundant po- 
pulation, and a population adlually great, J 126, 

138. 

can never increafe with great rapidity but when the 
price of labour IS very high, 1 209 1 

General Deduflions fiom a View of Sowicty in ancient an 
modern States, i 555 

comparatively rapid increafe which has invanab!) taken 
place whenever thecbecksto population have been many 
conCderablc degree removed, 1 555 

— inftanced 111 the cafe of new colonies, J 555 

the mofl dedlruflivc wars, plagues, and famines, have bu 
a very temporary influence on the average population 
of countries, t. 562 

effcdl of a fuperabundant population in producing, orag- 
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fPcpuIatisn • General Dcdui^ion from a View of Society 
in ancient and tnodern States. Continued.) 
gravating the ravages of, epidecuic diforders and famines, 
1. 564. 

fevere mortal epidemics generally fucceeded bjr uncommon 
healthmefs, 1. 569. i 

no eftimate of future increafe or decrcifc can be depended 
upon from any exifting rate, 1. 57^* 
the only true criteiion of a ical permanent mcrcafe in any 
country, is the mereafe of the means of fubfiftencc, t. 

575- 

countries arc populous according to the (Quantity of human 
food which they produce or can acquire, and happv ac- 
cording to the^UberaUly with which this food is divided, 


a country left to its own natural p'ogrcss in civilization, 
could ncter be faiJ to be free from didicfs for want of 
food, 1.578 

conclufion horn the whole, the three proiiofitions 
proved which were announced (1.28, 29) in theoutfet, 

ftarC of population from two or three years of 
plenty, invariably a mofl fruitful fource of mifery, ji. 
170. 

On the prevailing Errors rcfpeSwg Population and Plenty 
(See the article P/tntjrJ, 11. ioi. 

Of the Modes of Correfling the prevailing Opinions on 
Population, If. 337. 

this can only be done b) circulating juTler notions on the 
fubjeft, n. 337. 

m the higher ranks, little more is wanted than an increafed 
degree of refpeft and of pcrfonal liberty to fingle women, 

11. 337 

among the lower clalTcs, the fame object would be attained 
by the eUablifhment of a proper fyflcm ot parochial 
education (See the article ddu.aus'i)^ n. 338. 

Seealfo particularly the articles J&ivCKreffmfHr, hnprsvt» 
mtnt^ and GbjeSiions 


Pspuhufi ej% of ancient or modern nations, que'lion refpe£\ing 
the fupcrionty of, 1 393 to 302. 

PoJtUve ehcekt to population cnufftcrated, i. iq, 20 
Petattf-^ound, plan of improving the condition of the poor 
by mcansof, and of cowsjconlulcrcd, 11. 368 10383. 

• VOL. II. M »l Peverti, 
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Fivaty^ mifciablc, among fomc of the negro nations of Ain 
ca, 1 182, 183 
abjeft, m China, j 25110255 
svhen hopelefs, chafes to operate as afpurto indudr), ii 
3n 

its powerful influence m producing vice of c\ cry fort, u 
276 to 281 

effedlof the knowledge of the principal caufc of, on cinl 
liberty See the article Ctvtl liherty 
Preveniivz check to population defenbed 1 16 

ifitdonot produce vice, is the lealleiil that an anfe 
from the principle of population, i I'j 
— confequcnces when it docs produce vice, i 18 
moraland VICIOUS branches of this check, 1 19,20 
more prevalent in the Hates of modem Europe than in ptH 
times or among uncivilized nations, and at prcfentihe 
niort powerful of all the diccks, 1 580, 581 
preferable to all other checks , mode in which it m ght be 
made more operative, II 55 to 57 
eSeiflually deflroyed by ignorance and defpotifm, ii 210 
thole countries where it moH preva Is are at tl e fuse 
time mofldiAmgmlhed for chaAty, n 417 
Prehjicknejt Sec the article Fruitfutnefs 
PnptTty an equal diftnbouon of, highly fa%ou:ab!elottie 
increafe of population, 1 252, 272 
where it is equalized, the number of children Ihould be 
limited, according toTAriftotlc, i 281, 28a 
fomething 1 ke the prefent adminiftration of property 
would rcfultfrom a ftate of pprfeft equality, u 35 ® 
3 ^ 

Prudential lejlratnt 1 19 note 

objedl on that the more genera! prevalence of this reUt^ nt 
among the poor m ght occafion an injurious advincs m 
the price of labour, anfwercd, 11 411 - 

foundation of our espcfbtions rcrpedting the extenCon of 
this check to marr -gc, 11 414 to 418 
See alfo the article JShral rejlraint 
Prujfta general mortality m, according to different wnten» 
> 388, 389 

proportion of fccond marruges ui Pruflia and Sdew, i 

512 

See alfo the article SiUfa, and names of other 
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^UITO , rapid progrcfs which the Spamfh colony there made 
in population, notwithftandmg. its lU oianageincnt, i 
^ 556. 557 

s R 

RjiTNJLi Abbe, his abfurd iwfition on the nght of man to 
fubfiftcncc, II 307 

Reduidant population, verydiftin^ from a population aflually 
great, i 126, 13a 138 

; caufe why poor, cold and thinly peopled countries, tend 

generally to a fuperfluity of inhabitants, 1 1^9 
i of biiths and denhs muft always afford very uncer- 

. tain data for cAimating the population, t 479 

3 — thofeof the above defcription in England and Wales, 

more deficient in the fotmer than m the latter part of 
the lafi century, 1 474 

mnioft couhtrie* theotniffion in the births and deaths is 
greater than in the marriages, 1 306 
Effedls of Epidcin cs on Regi ers ol Births, Deaths, and 
Alarnages, confdercd, « 537 * 

table on this fubjcdl, 1 5(8 

obfervations on the above table , the number of inarnages 
very nearly doubled in the year alter a plague, i 
fruitfulncfs of marriages after that perioa, 1 54s 
variati ns m the proportions of birtlis to deaths in die dif- 
ferent periods, 1 543 
mortality after the plague, i 54 

feveral examples of the continual variations in the propor- 
tions of thv births and marriages, as well as of the deaths, 
to the vv hole population, t 5+610550 
— the lead variable proportion 1$ that of the Ulrths to mar- 
nages , and reafon ot this, 1 ^51 . 
effb 's of the common cp dc meal ye^rs, 1 553 
Jie/it determined by, and not determinative of, pnee, 11 
190 

Rtprefeniatue fyftem of government, US powerful effe£l m 
favouring the I rudeiuiaf chcci to po ufation, n 314 
Rtjl airt 6ec the articl-s Ahrat a d Prudtntiol Reftramt 
tchgious ficqutni and ftnii mTiliet, 1 33lf 
Revenue the fource of population, and not population of reve- 
nue, 11 214 

MM2 RezelHtun ^ 
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Revolution mifcliievous effe£b of the hopes entertamej by 
tlic lower tlaflcs, of immediate relief from, ii 314 
the circulation of juft pnncipics rcfpcifting population 
.among them, MQutd deftroy fuch expctSationS, n 423 
Rj^ht of i])c poor to fopport iliould be formally difclaimed^ 

11 319 

~-objC( 3 ionS 3 gainfl thisdiftvowal, anfivercd, 11 444,455 
“ Rights of Manf' erroneous principles of that work, 11, 304, 
312 

Roman empire^ its fall occafioned by repealed inundations of 
barbarnns from the north of Europe, \ ii5toi22 
Romans, State of, with Refpeftto the Checks to Population, 

) 286 

deflru£li>e ravpges of war during their firrt ftrugglesfor 1 
power, repaired by the principle ofmcrcafe, l Zb 6 
praflice of intaniicidc m early times, and its effeiS, 1 287 
the abolition of the comparative equality of property, pro 
duced a great dccrcafc m the number of citirsns, t 
288 

thejw trium libcrcrurt meflcftual in adding to 
puiatton, I 280, S90. 

Mcious habits of every kind prevalent, i 29J , 
tin. Roman world not moft populous during the long 
pence under Trajan and the Antonmes, j 393 
quellion of the fupenor populoufncfs of ancient or modern 
na ions, 1 297 

comparative efficacy of the prevcntiTC and the poGinechecU 
among the Romans, 1 302 

Rujfia, State of, with Refpcil totbe Checks to Population, i 

350 , 

extraordinary refuhs of the lifts of births, deaths, -nu 
marriages, i 350 

proportion, of births to deaths in diileieiil diftrifls, 1 
3aO • 

— of marriages to births, 1 35s 

— oF deaths to tlie population 1 3^2, 3 87 

1 — of bn rhs to the population, I 3^51387 

— of infants dying within the firft year, 1 355» 55 ^ 

of yearly marriages, to the populat on, I 356^ 

the regiftersof Peterfburgh give a much greater niortahly 
of female children than of male, > vc? 

(Mia 
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(RuJJia State of, with Refpeft to the Checks to Popula- 
tion Continuetl ) 

coraparatife mortality at diflcrent perioJ» of life m Pctcrf- 
burgh, 1 358 

— general mortality thcic, J 358 

management of its foundling hofpital, an4 mortality in 
thisinftitution, 1 359 

— of that at Mofeo \y, 1 363. 

' — pernicious cfFe£ls of ihcle cftabliflimeiUs, 1 364. 
principal obflacle to a rapid locrcafc of papulation, the vaf 
falage of the peafants, 1 368 

a very confiderable advance both of cultivation and of po- 
pulation imde during the reign of the late emprefs and 
fincc, 1 370, 371 

Hate of the population at diOereiU I criodr, 1 371 
births, deaths and marriages, in the Greek church, for the 
year 1799, 1 371 

Comparative proi ortion of the marrnges md the deaths, i 

378 

S 

S fCI? 7 F/(C£ 5 , human, at Otnheite, 1 93 

bt Cerate, panfhof, pioportionof its marriages to tirllis, 
and of the la ter to the papuht on, 1 404 

— of \ts biuhs todcatUi, i 4'^5 
habit of emigration there, 1 40(5 

St DoHiiigo, TnciiJiis of negle£lcd purposely to cultivate 
their lands, in order to lUrvc out their oppreCTors, i 
77 

St Paul, inference from lus declarations refpedbng marriage, 

11 256 

their mode of bung, 1 igS 

Sandj-ito ijlands fiate of, with r-fp-c'l to the c icc^s to po- 
pulation, I 99 100, loi 
occafioiial fcarcities at, i ic6 

Saja^e hfcf mode m which the ofciUatioiis in jiopu’a ion a c 
pirxiuced in 1 37 

dilBwulty of rearing cbillren in, 1 39 
want of ard )ur m ilie ft cn, gcneraied by the bar llhipi onil 
danjj,crs til which iliey 3 lIC iicceTarily fuljeift, 1 j.3 
till- general charadltriflic ol favigcs, to ilcipilc and de- 
grade tlie female fex, 1 47 

the \cnod of life ihotter among fivigcs than m endned 
coumnes, 1 ^3 


1 M 
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^Savage life. Continued ) 

favage. are rendered liable to pcftilential difeafes by th« 
dirt of their perfonSj aitd the clofenefs and filth of their 
cabmSt i 56 

comparative advantages and difadvantagcs of favage and 
of civilizci^ life, j loytoict). 

See alfo the article Barbart/m 
Scandinavtans^ ancient. See the article Gelhs 
ipread themfelve? by fca over various nations of Europe, 1. 
134, 1^5 

difierent prevalence of the preventive check to popula- 
tion in ancient and m modern Scandinavia, 1 136, 

Scarcity^ of food, the ultunaicclieck to population, i.i, 4 »* 3 » 

15 ^ • 

— illuftratcd, 1 aa 

horrid, m Tierra del Foego and Van Diemen’s land, • 

30 . 3 ^* 

in New Holland, 1 33,34 

various intUnces of, among the American Indians, 1. 09 
to 74 

among the New Zeahnders, i 85 
among the Kalmucks %vho inhabited the ferule fteppet 
ot tliG Wolga, 1. 164 

among the negro nations of ‘Africa, 1 173 * 

frequent in norihLrii Siberia, 1. 193 to J97. 
in oMcdcn in 17 9, 1 345 

inftanccsof, in ScotlanI, 1 499to5''3 - 

it niayormaj net acvompauy anincreafing,butmufl ntcel- 

farily a } ermaneiiti) de hnmg, populaiion, 11 2^5 
Sec alfo the articles Famine, and Poor Laws ^unoir 
PoorJ. 

Scctlaiid, Si-tc of, w ih Refpeftto the Checks to Population, 
i 482. 

imperfeflioij of thercgiftcrs of births, diatlis, and mar- 
riages, 1 482 

aieiage mortality and probabilities of life, 1 483, 4 “ 4 * 
prop >mon of iTiamages, 1 484 f 

Ihc condition of the lower cla^ confiderably iniprovcuo 
laic years, 1.4^5- 

this probably owing id parr to the incrcafe of the prC" 
ventivc check to population, 1.486, c h J 
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^Scstland State of, with Refpe^l to the Checks to Popula- 
tion Continued ) 

— different flatc of thoft parts where marriages are ear- 
lier, 1 488 ^ 

rapid tendency toincrcafe in various dillnSts, i 489 

prohficknefs of the women, 1 493 

flate of the poor, 1 495 

endemic and epidemic difeafes, 1 497 

— feurvy, rheumatifms, confuraptions, fevers, and 
fmall pox, > 498 

fcarcities and famines, 1 499 

— effefts of thefe upon deaths, births, and marriages, m 

fome parifhes, 1 503 , 4 

in general overpeopled, 1 504 

Homantic paflioQ of the peafants, and its beneficial nv* 
fluence on the national character, n 249 note 
advantage of fuperior inflru&ion poffelTed by the lower 
cUQTes, and us beneficial effe&s, 11 343, 420 
See alfo the article Highlandf 

Its inveteracy in Scotland, 1 498 
StlfMjty the principal fource of improvement m the flate of 
n^ankind, it 26,33,425,446 
diftmgmdied from felfithnets, ti 448 note 
Stitfualiij of all kinds flrongly reprobated m the ordinances of 
Menu, 1 225, 225 

ShangaVa negroes, fingular culiom rcfpeftmg polygamy 
among, i 177 

(hortnefi of life among, i t 85 
Shepherds, what renders nations of them peculiarly formidable, 
• I 112 

difficulty of the tranOlion from the paftoral to the agricul- 
tural flate, 1 143 

— a certain degree of fccurity neceOary for this purpofe, 

' 154 . 

Sec alfo the article Pajlnal , ‘ 

Sihena, Northern , State of, with Refpeft to the Cliccks to 
Population, 1 105 
frequent fcarcity of food, 1 193, 
ravages of the fmall pox, 1 195 
modeof living, 1 197 

Southern extraordinary fertility of the foil, population 
nevcrtliclcfs does not tncrcafe in the proportion which 
might be expeflcd, i 199 

* M M 4 


(Siberia, 
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(Sthcna, Southern Statp of, with Refpefl to the Checks 
to Population Continued ) 
the great obfiacle in this cafe.is, the want of demand for 
labourers, and of a market for the produce, i 200 
a bounty upon cluldren would not cffcdually increafe the 
population, 1 301 

means to be taken to produce that refult, i 304 
beneficial changes eff fled by the late cmprcls of Ruffia 
in this refpefl, 1 204 

the introdudlion of habits of mduftry, ftiH neesflary, 1 
207. 

unhealUiincfs, occafional droughts, and other circumllanKS 
unfavourable to incrcafe, j 208 
Stlejia , proportion of Its annual mortality to its population, 
and of births to deaths, i 390. 

See alfo the article Prvjpa 

Silver , effefl produced on its value, by bounties on the ca- 
portaiion of corn, 11 18610189 
Sire, prevalence of putrid fevers m, 1 183 
Slavets, this condition unfavourable to the propagation of the 
Ipecies m the countries wheie it prevails, 1 294 
checks to population which aic peculiar to a ftatc of 
ilavery, 1 295 • 

Slaves, great and conftant exportation of, from Afnca, 1 
174. 

pra^icc of felling, in Chim, 1 258 
Sk/wiek, duchy ofy comparative Rate of the poor m, u 
334 * 

Smallpox, Us ravages among the American Indians, i' 54 » 

56 < 

• — ainong the Kalmucks who inhabited the fertile ilcppc* 
of the vVolga, 1. 165 
in Perfia, 1 222. 

dreadful in the northern parts of Siberia, 1 197 
■ in Scotland, i 499 

Us cfiefls much mcreafed by a fuperabundant popuUtion, 

' S'i?. 5«S 

iiotvvitliPaiiding its dclirufbvc ravages, the average po- 
pulaiio j of the earth probably not alFcdlcd by it, n 290 
confequcticcs ot ns poflible extirpation by means of tbe 
cow pox, confidcicJ, 11 291. 

Sec alfo ti 415 ^ 

Smith, Ds., examination of his vreuments in fopportof hu 
^ aficiiion 
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alTerlion refpefilPj liic effcft proJucetl ontliepnccof 
cxirn bj a fguniy upon itS cxpoMation, ii 16410 i88 
Society ijia ids See the article (jtahcitc 

, to have one bom confers on n man fpintual benefits of 
the high“ft mportaoce, according to the ordin:\nccs of 
;Menu, I 223, 324 

cleap, utility and \aluc of fudi iiuentions eftimated, 
11 3^3 

South fea tjlandt , State of, with Refpeil to the Checks to 
Population, j 79 

fame of the more ccnfideroble, but Jefs known, iflauds, 1 

81 

New Zealand, 1 8r 
Oraheite and the Society lilands, 1 85 
tlie Friendly and Sandwich iflands, i Q9 
vice including war, thepnncipal check 1 I 03 
Ealler iflaud, Maiiannc iflands, Formofa, and others, i. 
to IC4. 

the fertility of th“fc iflands probably exaggerated, occa> 
Hunal Icarcaies m diem, 1 105 
the aierage population generally piefTcs hard againft the 
limitsoftlie iveragefcod, 1 1^6 
Spain, u retched fiate of die joor in, ii 335 
V'JrWrt difcipl neconfidtred, 1 joS 

Specie, old prejudices refpcdiiig, flnkinglj rercmble ihofe on. 

the fubje^ of population, 11 so8 
Spcculition the late rage for wide and unreflrained, a kind of 
mcnt-l nitoxicanoi, 11 2l 
Spirits Sec the article DiJiilUrus 

bprt?ig\o^]cA with a \arnblc we ght, the gencratuu faculty 
comp-red to, 1 28 note 

Statijics, many parts of, to which hifloryiiiight %ery ufefully 
be ma 'c to extend, 1 34, 26 

fir James , his phnof improving the condition of die 
poor, confidcred, 11 363 

SuhmtJJicn the incafure of, to government, ought to be dc- 
jei mined by general cxpedic icy, u 302 
SubJljh ice , the means of, the uliimite regulator and dieck 
to the incicafe of plants and an unis, 1 i,2 
cannot be pcimaneiitly incrcakd fafler than in an ariHi- 
mctical ratio, 1 8 12 

the want of, IS the mofl: efficient caufc cf the immcdutc 
checks to population, 1 562 


(^ubjljlence. 
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(Suhfi/ltnct Continued ) • 

the general amount of population regulated m this rcfped 
by fcarce feafons, and the recurrence of unfavourable 
periods, and not by plentiful or favourable ones, i i66| 

i68 

countries are populous according to the quantity of human 
food which they produce or can acquire, an ^ happy ac 
cording to the liberality with which this food is u vidcd, 
1 577 

Suffolk proportion of its annual births to us population, i 
467 

Sunday fchoolin 11 342 

Sweden t Stale of, with Refpedito the Checks to Population, 
1 326 

comparative efficacy of the preventive and the pofitivc 
checks, I 326 

J»rge proportional mortality, i 327, 386 

— caufe ofthis, 1 329 

does not produce food fufficent for Its population, 1 329 
affefled in a peculiar manner by every variat on of the fca- 
fons, 1 332 

flatement of average moriauty, 1 333 
proportion of yearly marr ages, r 333, 
the population of, is continually go ng beyond the average 
incrcafe offood, i 334 

— the government and the pohticvl econom fts of, are 
ncvcrihelcfs mct0anUy labouring to mereafe it more 
rapidly, i 335 

a fupply beyond the clTedluaJ demaml for labour could 
only produce raifery, 1 336 
accufaiionsagainlb the national mduflry probably not well 
founded 1 336 

the woods fometimes cleared away too prcc pitately wth 
out confidcration of the probable value of the land vvlieii 
cleared, i 338 

this country m ght poflil ly have been better p*o} led for 
inerJy than at preienr, iNUt ibe on not puobable. 


political regulations impeding the progrefs of cultivation, 
‘ ^4° f 

mealures of the government for the encouragement or 
population , hofpttals, 8cc i 341 
— rendering the commerce of gram free throughout the 
interior, 1 342 

(Sv.td<n 
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^Sweden • State of, with Refpea to the Checks to Population, 

Continued ) * 

— adoption of a Jaw limiting the number of perfons to cadi 
farm, i. 3 3 

abfoluts population of the country , recent increafe, anj 
periodical check*, 1 343, 344. 
patience with which the lower clafles bc«r the preffbresof 
fcarcitv 1 ’46 

fickly feafons have in general anfen from unwholefomc 
nourilhment occafioned by fcvere want, 1 34”. 
the general heahhinefs has lately mcreafed, 1 348. 
Propoition of yearly births to the population, 1 Z6 
impoflibihty, or certain d’rtruaive confequeiices of efta- 
bhlhing the Engljfh fyftem of poor laws in this coun- 

Switzerland, btiteof, with Rcfpeitt to the Checks to Popu- 
lation, 1 

alarm which prevailed there fomc years ago concernine jts 
depopulation, i -jga. * 

flatiOicar paper publidieJ at that time, exhibitmi: a coni 
tinued dccreafe of the births, 1 ,,93 
*18 circumnance, however, not decifive of a diminimeJ 
population, i 394 • 

the mortal ty m tlielaft pencil uoticedcxfraordinanly fmall 
and the proportion of children reared to puberty c\tra- 
ord nanly great, i 394 ^ 

prcvalcrcc ot plagues m the former periods, 1 394 

an aflual incrcafe of population had probably taken place 1 

3 q 6 r , . 

the dim nution of bulbs not oning to the uiifruitfulnefs of 
the women, but to the operation of the picieiituc check 
i. 308, 410 * 

limits to the population of a country ftriaiy paftoral 1. 
4^3 

^ effeft of the mtrodiiflion of manufadlures into fomc of 

the fmaller cantons, 1 414 

natural excitement to emigration, i 41^ 

if the alleged decrcafe did really take place, it mufl have 

improvid the condition of the Wr claflls of people, 1. 

efTcasofa redunibiu population feen m a clear point of 
viewbyfomeof the inhabitants of a particular dittria, 

regulations for the relief of the poor, i. 420. 

(Smtzcrland . 
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Tiu/Hj See the article fillagts 

'Townfeni, Mr , his plan of improving the condition of tlio 
poor, considered, ii 36410368 
Turkt^J domimam , State of, with Reipcdl to the Cliecks to 
Population, i 211 
nature of the gd^emment, i 211 

the min, or general land tax, rendered opprefuve and ruin- 
ous bv the puchas, 1 211 ^ 

— confequent mifcryof thepeafants, and deplorahle ftate 
of agriculture, i 214 

deftrufiive extortion of the pachas, 1 213 
a maximum in many calcs ellabiiihed, i 217. 
effedk of the above mcafurcs m decreasing the means of 
fubSiSlence, i 218 

diredl checks to population „ polygamy, i 218 
— unnatural vice, plague.“nJ inediSordcrs which follow 
it, epidemics and endemics , famine, and theCckneflcs 
Avhich follow It, t 219 

— late marriages among the lo«cr clafles, 1 220 
Exi:n< 2 ion of the Turkilh population in another century, 

falfely prediiSed, i 57 1 


U 

C/iViON of the fexes early, m New Holland, 1 36 

Unmarried perfons , proport on of, m the Pays de Vaud, 1 
410. 

— in Fnnce, 1. 424 

thofe who live finglc, or many late, do not dimmiSli the 
abfolute population, but merely the proportion of pre- 
mature mortal) }, I 4;,6 

See alfo the articles Cthhacj^ Cbijltly, Rejlraint^ and Mar- 
riage 

Unnatural v ce, its prevalence m the TurLiSh dominions 1 
2lq ’ 

Ujheck Tartan, manners of, 1 147 

Slate of, wall refp*a to the checks to population, i‘ 14-, 
14S 

UiiUy^ the fureCl fouaditioti of nvmaUty that tan be colleaed 
from the light of nature, 11 351 

. V 

VaiDemeiCsLand Sbteof, with refpea to the chscKS to 
population, fcarcity of food, r 30 

VaJJahge 



INDEX. 


(Swnztrland State of» with Rcfpcft to the Checks to Po- 
pulation Continued ) 
agricultural jmproiemcnts, i 431 
amount of tlie population at difFtrent periods, 1 421 
Syia , liate of, with refpea to the checks to population, 1 
2ia to 215 

See al(b the article BcdoXcau 


ItJRTJRS State of, with Refpefi to the Checks to Popu- 
lation , their general manners, 1 142 
diflnhution of them according to (he quantity of food, i 
146 

manners of the Mahometan Tartars, 1 146 

— of the Ufbecks, j 14 

— the Cifatllun-tribe, i 148 
other tnhes 1 149 

general habiis of the MallometanTnrtars, i 150 
heathen Tartars the Kalmucks and Moguls, 1 Iji 
Bedoweens, i 152 

tribes living in a more favourable foil, the KirgiCens, 1 

— the Kalmucks who inhabited the ferule fteppes of the 
Wolga, I j6i 

! 77 «r>',diltm£lion between mifclnevous and genuine, n 30S, 
389 

Tibti , State of, with RcfpciS; to the Checks to Population, 
1 -36 

attachment of fcvcral maJesio one female, i 230 
toreprefs rather than to encourage population, feenis to oe 
an objeS of the government, 1 237 
celibacy recommended by powerful motives, i 238 
religious retuement frequent and ftriiSf, 1 238 
all^tbe brothers of a family aflbci-te with one woman, 1 

^39 

notwuhft-nding thefe exceffive checks, the population is 
N,.pt up to the level of the means of fubCftence, 1 - 4 ® 
mu'imucie o1 'b-ggiis, 1 240 

Derro d I Fiicgo Jlale of with refpedi to tJie checks to po 
puhtion fcarcity of food, and want of every conveiiicoc 
and comfort, 1 _jO 

7 itbcs, a land tax on 1 npiove I rents would be an advantigc®^^ 
commutat on for, 11 14} note 

occafionaJ fcarcjtyat, j J05. 





INDEX. 


See the article Fillages 

Mr , his plan of improving the condition of the 
poor, conGdered, n 364 to 368 
^xahpi domiKisns » State of, with Refpefi: to the Checks to 
Population, I ail 
nature of the gdvemment, 1 an 

the mm, or general land tax, rendered opprelEve and ruin- 
ous bv the pachas, i an ^ 

confequent niifery of tlie pealants, and deplorahle ftatc 
of agriculture, i ai4 
deGruiSive extortion of the pachas, i 315 
a maMmum m many cafes ellabliihcd, 1 aiy 
effe£k of the above mcafures m deercaGng the means of 
fubGGence, 1 ai 8 

diredl checks to population , polygamy, 1 318 
— unnatural vice, plagUR.»nd iTicdiforders which follow 
It, cpideinirs anti endemics, famine, and the GckDeQes 
which follow It, I aig 

— late marriages among the lower claffcs, 1 220 
Extindlionof the Turkifh ^lopulation in anotlier century, 
falfely prcdiftcd, 1 571 


U 

UNION of the fexes , caily, m New Holland, 1 36 

Unmarnid perfons , proportion of, m the Pays de Vaud, 1 
4Z0 

— in France, 1. 424 

thofe who live fnglc, or marry late, do not dimmiflx the 
abfolute population, but merely the proportion of pre- 
mature mortali ), I 4^6 

See alfo tlic articles Cchlacj, Cbajiny, Rejraini, and 
riage 

Unnatural vice, its prevalence in the Turkifli dominions i 
zig ’ 

UJbcck Tartars, manners of, i 147 

Gate of, with refp-ck to the diccks to population, 1* 14- 
14S 

Utiluy, the fuvtCkfoundxtKsaof moralnv that can be coWefinl 
fro n the Jght of nature, II 351. ouectea 

V 

Kn D etren's Land Gate of, with refpedt to the checks to 
population , fcarcit) of food, 1 3c 

VaJJalcge 



INDEX. 


VaJJalagt of the Rufliaii pcafants, the principal obftaclctoi 
npidincipafe of population among them, i 368 

Yice^ decks (both j reventive and pofitive) to population 
which come unt’cr this head, j 20. 

Villages, average mortahtv of, 1 328, 

agricultural, general piopottion of their annual mamages 
to their population, 1 ^81 

the general meafuie of mortnlity in fingle ftates will depend 
upon the 'proportion of the inhabitants of towns to vil* 
l^crs, 1 ^88 

diffmnt proportions of mortality in towns and in villages, 
I 461 

Virginia, failurcsand hardftiips experienced m the firftfettlc- 
ment of the Enghfh colony there, 11 60. 

Vis mrdicatnx retpubhea , the defire of bettering our condition, 
and the fear of nuking it worfc, ai. 416 . 


\V 

WALLACE, Mr, mhis fjftemof equality, has verym- 
fufficiertly cdimated the principle of population, and 
the difficulties anfing from It, n 2 

IVar , maxims of, among the American Indians, 1. bi 
—among the New Zealandeis, i 83 
exceffive ravages of, in Abyffinta, 1 1S4, 183 
the wars among the Grecian Hates were extremely bloody, 
1 aS, 

wars do not depopulate much while mduftry conlinacs tn 
ngour, I. 293 * * 

this check to population has -abated in modern Europe, 1 
580 

a fyflcm of moral reflraint might be cxpedled to rcprcH the 
frequency of war, 11 25+ to 256 
— great ftrength of fuch a ftate of focicly in a war of de- 
fence, II 357 

IVaJle among the rich, docs not influence the average diftref* 
bf tlie poor, 11 215 

Wealth , Of Incrcafing, as it aflecls the Condition of the 
Poor, n 113 

an mcreafe of ilic revenue or flock of a fociety, is not al- 
ways a proportional incicafc of the funds deftined for the 
maintenance of labour, u J 14 
cafe of this nature, when a nation adds what itfavcsfrom 
Its yearly revenue to its njanufadturing capital folely, » 
1 

(irKhi 



INDEX, 

{JVealib ofincreafmg, as it alTciSs the Condition of the 
Poor Continued ) 

wealth increafing in this way has little tendency to meho 
rale the condition of the poor, ii 117. 

Hate of the poor employed m roanufaftories, with refpsdl 
to health and other circnmftances, 11 iiStoiso 
1 nation which in average years draws but a fmall portion 
of Its corn f>om abroad, is much more precanouHy fituated 
as to the conflancy of its fupphes, than ilates which draw 
almoft the whole of their confumption from that fource, 
11 122 * 

a nation pofTefling a large territory is unavo ciably fubjedl to 
this uncertainty, when^ its commercial population is 
either e<]ual to, or has increafed beyond, the furplus 
produce of its agricultural population, 11 123 
when this incrcafe is fuch that the demand for imported 
corn IS not eafilv fuppl cd, no further increafe of riches 
will give the labourer a greater command over the ncccf. 
fanes of life, 11 12$ 

illuftr&tion from the example of China, u ia 5 
different cafes of two nations increafing with equal rapidity 
m the exchangeable value of the annual produce of their 
land and labour, but applying refpedltvely lo agriculture 
and to commerce, II 129 

Of the Definition of Wealth, and of the Agricultural* 
and Commercial Sjftems. Sec under the artide 
culture 

jyidmuers, a much greater proportion of, marry again, than 
of widows, I 515 

7 Vye, difficulty m the choice of one, according to the ordi- 
nances of Menu, I 228 

fVeman, the didlate of nature and v irtuc feems to be an earlv 
attachment to one, 1 5 ^ 

cruel treatment of wora-n among the natives of New Hol- 
land, 1 35 

rtitit degraded ind wretclicd Hm among Ac American In. 
(1 ans, I 47 

rcafon why the dilVracc attending a breach of chattits m 
a woman fliould be greater than m a man, it 39 to 

charaaer tlrawn of the women of IndoSan, As ordt- 
nances of Menu, i zig 

m a cettaro tribe on the coaft of Malabar, feveral mate at- 
tacheJ to one woman, i 


(iyemon. 
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(fVman. Conttnued ) 

— thcTame cuftom pniflifed in Tiber, i. 336, 239.’ 

Y 

TOUNG, Mr. , his plan of improving the condition of the 
poor, confidered, m. 368 ta 382/ -• . 

Ins objcflion to the plan propoted in this Eflay for the gra- 
dual abolition of the poor-laws, and liis own plan for the 
‘ relief of the pool, examined, n. 4531047^. 

Z 

Z 0 R 0 AS 7 ER teaches, that to plant a tree, to cultivate a 
field, to beget children, ate'mcntorioas adls, 1. 220. 



